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TO THE READER. 



In entering upon this second portion of the work, I 
would repeat the wishes which I expressed in the 
preface to the former, and shall only add here such 
remarks as apply peculiarly to the present volume. 

The form of dialogue employed in the introduction 
is dropped here, because, in treating matters of the 
kind here presented, it Would only have been burthen- 
some, and have weakened the impression intended to 
be produced. The reader is supposed rather to be 
seated in familar discussion with the author or with 
himself, and in adopting this supposition he will find 
the progress and development of the ideas the more 
natural and agreeable. Where the divisions prove too 
long, he will find convenient resting places at shorter 
intervals, in which he may stop and reflect upon what 
he has already passed over. 

I cannot, from the nature of the case, anticipate a 
universal agreement in opinion upon all the matters 
here treated of, and the results of some of the enqui- 
ries instituted, are perhaps too strange and foreign 
from received opinions, to gain the assent of the pub- 
lick at once. But what is not done to-day may be 
done to-morrow, and those, who do not here find satis- 
faction on topics treated of in this part of the work, I 
beg will withhold their conclusions, and wait for th^^ 
third and last parts of it. 
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In pursuing the discussions I have not, knowingly, 
wounded the feelings of any one, nor even by a word 
passed judgment against any. Others, I trust, will 
award to me the same equitable treatment, and not 
hastily, in judging, give sentence against me. I leave 
to every one the reward of his labour, aiming myself 
only to gather fruits that may be useful, and now and 
then a flower for enjoyment. What pleasure would it 
give me to have made more accessible, more natural, 
and more delightful the view of the Sacred Scriptures, 
which they exhibit from the side from which I have 
laboured to present them. The influence of the im- 
pression thus produced would be of wide extent, much 
wider than I can explain by a few brief remarks. 

The obserwtions, which, to many readers might 
appear too learned, I could wish to have passed over 
by all such. They are inserted for the sake of others, 
to whom the reasons of my translation must be given. 
No word is employed without necessity, or for a dis- 
play of learning ; for my vocation is, not to be a verbal 
eritick of the Hebrew language, but to make the 
Hebrew books intelligible by placing them in their 
proper light, and to show their proper application and 
use. 

Weimar^ April 24, 1783. Herder^ 
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OF THE ORIGIN AND ESSENTIAL CHARACTER QF 
HEBREW POETRY. 

'Hebrew Poetry had its origin in 

1» The union of outward form with inward feeling. How fdr therefore 
it is Divine, and how far human. First essays in poetry among the 
Hebrews. The most ancient tablet of images. Language and poetry, 
an imitation of that creative agency, which determines the intelligi- 
ble essence and outward form of its creations. Whether the poetical 

•.' images and feelings of one nation, especiairy an ancient one, are to 

: be judged by those of other nations. Character of the^most ancient 
poetzy. Whether individual images can be taken out of their connez- 

, ions and compared to any purpose with each other. Example in Job's 
description of the horse. 

2. Personification. Origin of this in the human mind. Its effects on 
' morals and poetry. Examples of it from nature, liistory, and the idea 

of the Divinity. 

3. Fable. Origin of this, and its use in the earliest development of 
reason, the formation of manners, and maxims of prudence. Respect 
in which it was held in the East, and its influence on poetry. 

4. Tradition. Difference between this and history. Essays in poetical 
family traditions. 

5. Poetical invention. Its design. Examples of it in the Chertib and 
other inventions^ in the kingdom of the dead, d&c. Collection of these 
species under the general conception of the ^UJO in its different 
forms. 

Second species of poetry, the Song. Distinguislied from mere figura- 
tive discourse. It is expressive of higher emotion, brings movement 
and purpose into the whole of a production, aims at the Expression of 
harmony, and in the roost ancient times was adapted to a chorus. 

Combination of figurative discourse and the song. Genius of Hebrew 
poetry, as learned from its origin. 

Appendix. Some of the grounds of the subjective origin of Hebrew 
poetry. 

1* 
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Hitherto, in contemplating the most ancient and subiimt 
phenomena exhibited by the poetry of the Hebrews, we bare 
only stood at the foot of the mountain, and observed objects 
as they were presented to our view. We will now sit down, 
and arrange in order the results of our observation. The 
best conception of a thing is obtained from a knowledge of its 
origin. We proceed now, therefore, to treat of the origin of 
Hebrew poetry. 

1. This, as I showed in treating of the radical words of 
the language and the fullness of their meaning, is form and 
feeling. ' From without, the forms of sense flow into the soul, 
which puts upon them the impress of its own feeling, and 
seeks to express them outwardly by gestures, tones, and other 
significant indications. The whole universe with its move- 
ments and forms is for the outward intuition of man, a vast 
tablet, on vfhich are pictured all forms of living beings. He 
stands in a sea of living billows, and the fountain of life, 
which is within his own being, flows forth and re-acts against 
them. Thus, what flows in upon him from without, accord- 
ing as he feels it and impresses his own feeling upon it, forms 
the genius of his poetry in its original elements. 

It may therefore be denominated alike hdman and Divinet 
for it is in fact both. It was God, who created the fountain 
of feeling in man, who placed the universe with all its num- 
berless currents setting in upon him, and mingled them with 
the feelings of his own breast. He gave him also language 
and the powers o( poetical invention, and thus far is the ori- 
gin of poetry Divine. It is human in respect to the measure 
and peculiarity of this feeling, and of the exptession, which 
is given to it ; for only human organs feel and utter the * 
•motions and conceptions of the poet. Poetry is a Divine 
language, yet not in the sense that we understand by it what 
the Divine Being in himself feels and utters ; whatever was 
given to the. most godlike men, even through a higher influ^ 
•nee, to feel and experience in themselves, was still human. 
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If. trc knew more of the psychological an<l historical circqa^ 
stances, connected with these higher influences, and with the 
intercourse of the Elohim with the first children of creatiot, 
we might perhaps give also a more definite conclusion re- 
specting the origin of their language and mode of represenfa* ' 
lion. But, since the tiKist ancient history of the human mind 
has denied us this, we must argue from the effect to tte 
cause, from the outward working to the inward form of feel- 
ing, and thus we treat of the origin' of poetry only as human, f *. 
The spirit of poetry, therefore, was first exhibited in a die- l'^\ 
tionary of significant names, and (expre^ions full of imagery - l, 
tnd^of feeling, and 1 know of no poetry in the world, ia 
which this origin is exhibited in greater purity than in thi«. 
The first s|>ecimen, which presents itself in it,* is a series of 
pictures exhibiting a view o( the universe, and arranged in 
accordance with the dictates of human feeling. Light is the 
first uttered word oi the creator, and the instrument of Divine 
efficiency in the sensitive human souK By means of this the 
creation is unfolded and expanded. The heavens and the 
earth, night and day, the diurnal and nocturnal luminaries, 
creatures in the sea and on the land, are measured and esti- 
mated with reference to the human eye, to the wants, and 
the powers of feeling and of arrangement peculiar to man. 
The wheel of creation revolves with a circumference em- 
bracing all that his eye can reach, and stands still in himself an 
the centre of the circlg, the visible God of this lower world. 
In giving names to all, and ordering all from the impulse of 
his own inwaH feeling, and with reference to himself, he be- 
comes an imitator of the Divinity, a second Creator, a true 
JkotffTTjg^ a creative poet. Following this origin of the poetick 
art, instead of placing its essence in an imitation of nature, as 
has generally been done, we might still more boldly place it in 
an imitation o.f that Divine agency, which creates, and gives 

«Gea, 1 
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-<o(rtn arid determinatei^ess to the objects of its creation* Oaly 
the creative thoughts of God, however, are truly objective 
« have actuality ih their outward expression, and stand forth 
-existent and living in the products of creative power. Man 
chn only give names to these creations, arrange and linktbem 
'together ; beyond this, his thoughts remain but lifeless fornn, 
this words and the impulses of bis feelings are not in them- 
• selves living pi'oducts. Yet, the clearer the intuition, with 
'4^hich we contemplate and systematize the objects of creation, 
the more unsophisticated and full the impulse of feeling, 
.which impels us to impress ev^ry thing with the purest chaff- 
fftcier and fullest measure of humanity — that which maiks the 
•analogy of our being to that of God — the more beautiful, the 
fnare perfect, and, let us not doubt, the more powerful will 
•beour poetick art. In this feeling of natural beauty and 
'aliblimity the child often has the advantage of the man of 
-gray hairs, and nations of the greatest simplicity have rn their 
natural imagery and expressions of natural feeling, the most 
elevated and touching poetry. I doubt whether this origin 
,of poetry can be better and more beautifully expressed than 
it is by the Hebrew ^ U) D . The word means to imprint to 
'impre^Sy to impress a form, a likeness ; and so to speak tft 
^proverhs, as the D'^VtOD o^ ^^ Hebrew poetry are pro- 
verbs, wise sentences of the highest import ; and again to 
dedidCi t&put in order, to speak as a king or judge, finally, 
to reign, to have dominion, to hepou^enful by the word qfone^s 
'mouth. Here we have the history of the origin of poetry 
and ef the part of it, which is most powerful in its influence* 
It would scarcely have been deserving of remark, were it 
not necessary to prevent frequent misconception and abus6, 
that the poetical images and feelings of one people, . and of 
one age can never be judged, censured, and rejected accord- 
ing to the standard of another people, and another age. Had 
the Creator so ordered it, that we had all been born upon 
the same spot oif earth, at the samie time, with the same feel- 
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ings and organs, and under the same outward circumstances, 
there would have been nothing to object against the uniform 
standard of taste, of which so much has been said. But 
since nothing is. more susceptible and multifarious than the 
human heart, since nothing is more subtle and evanescent, 
than the connecting ties, on which its feelings and passions 
depend, since it even belongs to the perfection of human na- 
ture, that it organize and form itself anew under every cli- 
mate, in every age, and every peculiar mode of existence, 
since finally that modicum of articulated air, which we call 
language, and which yet bears upon its light and butterfly 
wings all the treasures of poetical imagery and sentiment — 
since this breath of the mouth, in its manifold variations ex- 
hibiting the diversities of ^very people and every age, is a 
real Proteus, it seems to indicate either a stupid or a proud 
presumption to require, that every nation, even of the most 
ancient times, should think, discourse, feel, and fashion its 
poetical conceptions in a manner to suit our habits and 
wants. It has been long remarked, that the human race in 
its successive ages and revolutions seems to follow the vjcisi- 
tudes of our individual human life, (at least men imagine it 
to be so), and as the child does hot feel, speak, and contem- 
plate the world around him in the same manner as a man of 
mature age, w1k> would require of nations in the infancy of 
the world, the facility and rapidity in poefical representation, 
which with us is the result of experience, the squeamishness 
and over refinement of our exhausted and worn out hearts. 
We must learn to dwell long upon plain and simple imagery, 
to revolve them over in our contemplations, to excite the 
sense of wonder, and picture them in gigantick forms. Such 
are the views, the language, and the feelings of children. 
They look with child-4ike wonder and astonishment, before 
they learn to perceive with discrimination. Every thing ap- 
pears to them in the dazzling splendour of novelty. Objects 
that are unknoMrn, or of larger magnitude, produce an effect 
■ 
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upon their unpractised and yet sensitive organs. They know 
not as yet how to compare, and by comparison to belittle the 
objects of their admiration. The tongue strives to express 
itself, and falls upon strong expressions, because its language 
is not become weak and facile from a multiplicity of empty 
sounds and stale metaphorical expressions. They often speak 
too, as the Orientals, and as uncultivated savages speak, till 
at length with the progress of nature and art they learn to 
express themselves like polished or like fashionable men. 
Let them enjoy their years of childhood, and let those Orien- 
tals also in the infancy of the world form theii poetical con- 
ceptions, speak, and rejoice with a child-like spirit. 

Still more incongruous would it be to take a single image 
or representation out of the connexion, in which it belongs, 
and compare its style and colouring with those of another, 
taken from a poet of a different age, of a different nation and 
language, and of diverse poetical powers. No two things 
in the world are wholly alike. No one thing is made for 
the purpose of being compared with another, and the most 
fresh and delicate growth, when torn from its place, is the 
first to wither. A poetical image exists only in its con- 
nexion with the emotion that prompted it. In losing that it loses 
every thing, and is only a senseless medley of colours, which 
only a child values according to the brightness of their tints. 
Perhaps too no poets lose so much by a comparison of extract- 
ed passages and images as the poets of the East. For they are 
the farthest removed from us, they sung in another world, in 
part three, four thousand years, before we discoursed about 
them. Should one compare for example, the picture of a horse 
in Job with Virgil's description of it, ^nd neglect to remark, 
who it is that speaks in Job, and for what end, what was the 
character and estimation of the horse in Virgil's time at Rome, 
and in the days of Job in Iduniaea, and for what purpose it was 
introduced in these different authors, (to say nothing of lan- 
gVifLgCf metre, thp genius of the people, and the form of their po« 
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etiy) would he form a good comparative estimate of them f 
would they be fairly balanced and compared?* But we proceed. 

2. The form or image of sense accompanied with emotion 
readily becomes in the view of the mind excited by its influ- 
ence a thing of life, and thus personification is the second 
higher step in the origin of the poetick art. 

It is the nature of the human soul to refer every thing to 
itself, to think it like itself, and thus to find itself reflected in 
every thing. That which is agreeable to us we regard as 
loving us ; what is adverse to us, hates us, as we hate it ; that, 
with which we would delight to hold converse, speaks to us 
also, and its slightest sound, its most trifling utterance, is 
converted by the power of the imagination into language and 
intelligent expression. In this respect all ancient nations are 
alike. Their dictionaries could be formed and collected, and 
their grammatical forms established only on the principle, 
that names should be constructed with distinction of gender, 
and events which took place regarded as workings and agen- 
cies of living beings, according to the analogies of ocnr human 
being. The Hebrew language is full of personifications, and 

* Aikin, in his Essay on the application of natural history tp poetry, 
has instituted such a comparison; and has passed judgment somewhat 
strangely respecting Job*s behemoth and leviathan. No poet will p^ 
should, by his descriptions, furnish details for .a work on Zoology, since 
poetry aims not to give particular traits with distinctiveness, but to give 
power and effect to the combined whole. This must be looked for as 
the aim of the writer in Job, as in the same passages, the gigantick, the 
mysterious, and the marvellous, in these pictures, belong to the general 
purpose of the composition. The distance of Idumasa from Egypt, and 
the fact that in the former the horse was yet probably a foreign and rare 
animal, and an object of wonder, rendered this description of it suitable 
to the aim of the book, and indeed made it necessary. But so soon as 
we suppose the author . to have been an Egyptian, all these relations 
fail, and are out of place, because in that country every one must have 
been familiar with the horse, the crocodile, the ostrich, and the hippo, 
potamus. 
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it is undeniable, that this pympathy, this transfer of one's self 
into the objects around us, and ascription, as it were, of our 
own feelin((s to those objects with whith we hold converse^ 
has formed not only the inspiring principle of language, of 
speech, but to a certain extent also the first development 
and existence of moral principle. Relations of feeling and 
moral duties cease, where I conceive nothing in a living being 
analogous to my own being. The more deeply rnd inwardly 
I feel this resemblance, and implicitly believe in it, so much 
the more delightful will be my sympathy, and the exercise of 
it, in accordance with my own sensibilities. The most an- 
cient poetry, which exerted such a forming influence upon 
men in their savage stale, made use of this fountain of over- 
flowing sensibility to forrn and cherish in them the feelings 
of compassion and benevolence. In the blood of Abel his 
soul cries from the ground. So to Adam, surrounded by the 
brnte creation, all seemed to be animated by his own feelings, 
and he sought among them all for a. help-meat and compan- 
ion. The sun and moon were kings of heaven, servants of 
God, rulers of the world. The waving atmosphere was a 
brooding dove, and God himself, the creator of all, a work- 
master, after the manner of men,- who looked upon his work, 
rejoiced in and blessed it. Nay, what is still more bold than 
this, he was the father of man, and man was appointed to be 
his vicar and substitute on earth. — Extravagant as, this rep- 
resentation may seem to a heartless deist, it was yet natural 
and necessary for the unbiassed feelings of the human heart 
Without God the creation is for us a chaos, and without a 
God, whose being is analogous to that of man, who thinks 
and feels as we do, no friendship or filial affection towards 
him is possible, nor can we feel a child-like confidence in 
eommuning with a being, so beyond our knowledge, and yet 
so intimately near to us. The infinite God, therefore, vouch- 
safed to render the primary ideas of himself as accessible, 
to roan, as was possible, and as well in the first pictures of 
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tsreatioDy as in the history of the patriarchs ; this friendly 
confidence and trust is the ground of all the relations of man 
to God, and of God to man. In the shepherd's tent God also 
is a shepherd, in the family circle he is the father of all. He 
visits them as a friend, and permits himself to be invited to 
the domestick festival. He was more pleased with his son 
Abel, than with Cain, and in vouchsafing his presence to 
Noah after the fiood he smelled a sweet savour from the re- 
newed earth. On the contrary, he was angry with tyrannical 
oppressors, and took the field, as it were, against Nimrod, the 
oppressor of the earth, as if he were also about to scale the 
heavens. Of Abraham, as if jealous of his paternal love, he 
required that he should offer up to him his son, the dearest 
object of his heart, and wrestled with Jacob to secure for 
him the name of a hero. 

In the book of Job we have unfolded and explained some 
personifications, on which depends the power of the most 
affecting discourses, and so it is with the excitement of sym- 
pathy in all kinds of emotion. If the poetry of the most 
ancient times has produced any effect upon the human heart, 
dand it has undoubtedly produced much), it has the power 
of doing so by this means alone. Hence, where this flexibility 
of the heart is wanting, even in our own times, and the man 
contemplates such personifications and measures them by 
pure reason, and according to geometrical rules, he will find 
in the Hebrew and Greek poets only irrational extravagances. 
In Hebrew the whole language is formed upon the principle 
of personification ; nouns, verbs, and even connecting words 
are constructed and arranged under its influence. Every 
thing with them has voice, mouth, hand, countenance, and 
those relations, which render their representation as son and 
daughter, one, become necessary for them as for other Orien- 
tals a significant and beautiful idiom.* An idiom, however, 

* Exainplei are found in Jones' commentar, poes. Aeiaties in suffi- 
2 
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which for Ihe most part has giPren occasion to the worst mis- 
apprehensionsy for we may almost affirm it as a general rule 
<'the holder and more original a poetical conception and 
figure is, the more it is misui^lerstood and abused." 

3. A personified object, so soon as it is represented In 
action, in a way that gives to a general sentiment a sensuous 
representation becomes a fable. The transition from the 
one to the other is by a single step, and the East abounds 
not more in personifications, than in fables. 

When God brought the various brutes to Adam to see 
what he would call them, he placed man in a school of fable. 
In order to be able to designate an animal by a name he 
must know its character and instincts, and both were to be 
learned fron^ the animal's actions and mode of life. The 
least reflection applied to these, since the man thereby brought 
them into connexion, and ref<»Ted them to his own being, 
led to the perception of a general character in the conduct 
of the animal, and so, even when unexpressed a fable was 
already constructed in the mind of the observer. The first 
dialogue with the serpent, and the circumstance mentioned, 
that Adam found none like himself among all the object 
of creation, pre-suppose this tendency of his mind. It is the 
punctum saliens of fable. It might be said, indeed, that 
from it proceeded for the yet infant race of man, the first 
principles of morals and of prudence, and that the poetical 
conception, that brutes act from, similar feelings with men, 
has had a forming influence in the cultivation of his reason. 
It is not only that in oider to attain it, man must observe die 
animate creation in its various characters, he was necessita- 
ted also to notice the relations to himself of the actions and 
characters of the brutes, and what was deserving of imitation 
or otherwise. What we denominate the history of the lall 

cient numbers. For the Hebrew of the words mafi, mnit d^ugkUr, 
tounienanee, ^. the lexicons may be referred to. 
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was the first aberration of his reasoning facuhyy the imitaiton 
according to an erroneous conception, of a brute, which the 
teaching of his paternal creator afterwards showed htm in its 
inia form, and thereby corrected his false conclusions. As 
we are now rendered skillful by experience, so then the un« 
derstanding of man in his state of nature formed and guided 
itself by observing the contrivances of brutes. Their adap- 
tive powers and propensities are fully developed, their char- 
acter clearly determined, forcibly and distinctively expressed, 
and definitely fixed. Here then, man was placed in> a school 
rich in instruction, and as tradition says that he learned most 
of the arts from the brutes, so it is certain also, that his first 
observations respecting difierences of sense and understand- 
ing, and difierent modes of action, were taken from the brutes. 
The earliest names, by which distinctive characters among 
men were designated, are all derived from animals, as the 
first general maxims relating to manners and prudence for 
the most part show their origin in fable. This last remark 
we shall pursue more at large. 

A general maxim or sentiment is an abstraction from par- 
ticular occurrences, and many of these among the Orientals 
still include the particular case in the general expression, and 
with the sensuous image and compressed allegory form as it 
were, an abbreviated fable. So it is with many of the pro- 
. verbs of Solomon, as in the lesson, which the ant gives to 
the sluggard, &.C. and indeed with all the finest proverbs of 
ancient nations. The fable was constructed in view of an 
actual occurrence ; the moral lesson was deduced from it, 
and to aid the recollection of it, and give point to the senti- 
ment, was compressed into a metaphor, a proverb, or even an 
enigma. All these m<5des of representation are essentially 
onct and are all natives of the East, where they are peculiar 
fiLVourites. There the fable was invented, and there proverbs, 
iBtxiiBS, enigmas, even the radical forms of language am full 
9( f^Ue. The wiiole art of poetry has there a se^entiotta 
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character, and a dress of fable, which separates it widely 
from our methodical style in prolonged and rounded periods. 
There too, those kinds of poetry, which are characterized by 
allegory and fable, are the most abundant and the most beau- 
tiful. In modern languages, on the other hand, for one 
simple Oriental fable drawn from the kingdom of beasts and 
of trees, we may furnish ten artificial narrations, which often 
contain neither fable nor history, and usually fall short of the 
former in richness of poetical invention. The strings of 
pearl, as the Orientals call certain collections of choice and 
well arranged sentences, are well known, and the beautiful 
tapestry of their instructive and more elevated poetry, which 
expands its richly ornamented flowers with so much mag- 
nificence, appears to them noble and godlike. But of th^se 
forms of poetry we shall speak more at large in their proper 
place ; at present we proceed to remark, 

4. That even history in the East, especially when it relates 
to the ancient patriarchal traditions, readily assumes the 
dress of fable, and becomes as it were, a poetical and tradi- 
tionary representation of family history. Whoever reads the 
historical writings of the Old Testament, from the most an- 
cient period,. will scarcely deny this, and one, that is acquaint- 
ed with the historical style of the Orientals, in other histories, 
will be still less disposed to do so. It is not merely, that 
here and there, in the simplest narrative, poetical forms of 
expression are inserted, because the voice of tradition perhaps 
transferred them from existing songs, or gave them for the 
sake of adding force to the expiession ; not merely, that the 
narrative itself affects the entire simplicity of the poetical 
style, in regard to the use of connectives and the repetitions 
of words ; but for the most part also the form and outline of 
the whole narrative is poetical. Nor is this at all prejudicial 
to truth, but rather contributes to its clearness and force, by 
retaining and exhibiting in the tone and outward form of the 
narrative, as it were, the original impressions and images of 
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sense from which it was taken ; only the interpreter mtist 
ISnd and retain this point of view, or he will misapprehend 
the tone of the sentiment, the aim and general scope of the 
narrative. The history of Paradise, of our first parents, and 
of the subsequent patriarchs, of the flood, of the tower of 
Babel, &.c, appear obviously in the character of family and 
national traditions, and so it continues downward to the history 
of the Jewish patriarchs. Tradition has formed into a 
sacred narrative, a sort of fabula morata, where in every line 
the favour of Jehovah to their fathers beams forth as the ori- 
gin, from which they derive the glory of their race, their 
right to Canaan, and the prerogative which they claim before 
the nations, which inhabited it. What among other races 
bears the marvellous character of heroick and extravagant 
traditions, is here of divine and patriarchal authority, con- 
firmed by genealogical registers and monuments, and exhibit- 
ing such simplicity of ornament, that the artificial forms of 
poetry are unsuitable to it. Among all nations history has 
grown out of tradition, and among the Hebrews it has remain- 
ed even down to the period of the kings, in regard to the style, 
almost always traditionary in its character. To this the lan- 
guage, the modes of thought, which distinguished the people 
and the sacred writers, but especially the high antiquity of 
the age, has contributed. 

5. I come now iofictiony of poetical inoention properly so 
called, which consists in combining known, distinctly marked 
images, to form a new creation before unknown, and having its 
own distinctive character. Of this poetical creation the Cherub 
may serve as an example. The lion, the ox, the man, and the 
eagle are beings well known ; the combination of them into a 
creature of symbolical import was the work of poetical in-^ 
vention. It will be observed, that I use poetry and poetical 
invention, not in the sense of groundless fiction or falsehood ; 
for in the sphere of the understanding, the import of a sym-t 
bd poetically constructed i9 truth. The parts themselves of 
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Che ccMnfMMOtion are taken from naturet and I know no ictioaf 
wliieb has not received its element! from that source. Hence# 
the invention of fictions entirely nev is so difficulty that the 
^atest poets copy each other, and nations farthest removed 
from each other coincide in the essential characters, and 
leading forms of those beings, with virhich they have peopled 
the world of their imaginations. One of these leading forms, 
the features of which ate recognized amoi^ all nations, which 
have poetry, is the Cherub, perhaps the oldest of all poetical 
creations. It stands on the ruins of Persepolis, which, in 
the form of their inscriptions, and the style of their architect- 
ure, go back beyond the periods of recorded history, and, in 
the form of the Sphinx, lies before the ruins of numerous 
Egyptian temples. It is referred to in the marvellous tales 
of India, of Thibet, of China, of Persia and of Arabia, and 
occurs in the ancient traditions of the Greeks, as well as in 
the Northern Sagas, though in every nation under its own 
peculiar modifications of form. Even the poetry of the Mid- 
dle Age has made use of it, and scarcely any poetry is un<» 
furnished with winged beings of the same general character. 
The Hebrews, in my apprehension, have the oldest and purest 
traditions respecting it, and retain the natural and probable 
account of the origin of a composition in itself 30 strange 
and marvellous. According to their account it was a guar- 
dian of Paradise, and thus by consequence a symbol of things 
secret and mysterious, that is, of places sacred and unap- 
proachable. From this, by an easy transition, it become 
itself, in its component parts, a mystery, a synthesis of the 
most noble and exalted of living creatures. It came to be 
attached to the ark of the covenant, as a guardian of the 
mysteries of ^e law,'^and thereby a sustainer of the Majesty 
of Jehovah, who watched over them. It was transferred also 
to the clouds, and became first a poetical, then a prophetical 
vision. These last applications oi it, however, belong to 
the poetry of the Hebrews alone* The Cherub, in the char- 
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«^l«r which it bore Wore tW time of Moees, the creetar^oif 
marvel, that guarded the secrets or treasures of the pnmeT&l 
Woridy was universallj known ; in the character given it among 
the Hebrews after the age of Moses, as the sustainer of the 
glory of God, it was known only in Judcea, and passed inio 
it by the transitions, which I have explained r* 

From this Cherub, thus placed in their way, the fancy of 
the Orientals with its boundless stores of imagery took oc* 
casion to produce other like inventions, and upon its wings 
eoared into the regions of wild and extravagant fiction. In 
relation to this subject the reader should peruse in Bochart's 
Hierozocion, the sixth book relating to fabulous animals, and 
call to mind the numerous fabled creations in the Oriental 
tales. The ground of every fiction is for the most part a truth 
in natural history, so that we have not so properly pure fie* 
tion, as truth under the garb of fiction, and the unusual, the 
singular, and the strange, elevated to the inconceivable and 
the extravagant. An example of this is found in the history 
of the tree of life, and thd tree of knowledge, in Paradise. 
This simple, and as given by Moses, intelligible and natural 
tradition, was gradually, in its subsequent transmission, sha- 
ped into a strange and wonderful mystery. Now the tree of 
life was represented as a peeuliariy healthful tree, that stood 
near to that which bore the forbidden and deadly fruit ; then 
it become a growth productive of physical immortality ; and 
the tree, by which God proved the obedience of man, was, 
even in the representation given of the serpent as the tempter, 
already become a tree of super-^buman knowledge. The same 
process of the fancy will be found in regard to other inven- 
tions of Oriental fable* Job's behemoth and leviathan, which 
were real animals, becaisse they were of foreign growth, 
large in size, and objects of fear and wonder, were pictured 
m characters, which with small addition, and exaggeratiiHi 

*See ¥ol. 1. Pfalogue YI. 
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wcNiId have tcansformed thetaci entirdy into creatures of fabie 
and mere objects of wonder. 

[n the prophets certain fictitions animals occur, the exist- 
ence of which was at that time credited in the popular 
traditions. But aside from these, the Hebrew poetry baa 
kept itself pure from whatever is monstrous and inconceivable 
in the creations of imagination. As it fiils every thing with 
Jehovah, so its boldest combinations of imagery proceed 
from this source. The thunder was the voice of God, a 
voice which the sacred poets understood; light was his 
garment which he cast about him as a mantle, and in the 
morning dawn outspread upon the darkness of the night. 
The heavens were his tent, his palace, his temple. Univer- 
^1 nature composed a host of living crealures, which he 
employed as his ministering servants. The universe was 
filled with his angels, employed as his messengers, but in a 
form at once beautiful and worthy of the divine being ; for 
the living powers and objects of nature were themselves the 
messengers intended, and the an^el of his countenance, the 
often personified Word of God, was the forth-going utterance 
of his will, the outward expression of the mind of God. If, 
in the earlier books,* the gods of the heathen appear as 
demons, this was in accordance with the delusion of the 
nations who worshipped them, for most of the Gentiles be- 
lieved the image, to which they prayed, to be animated by a 
spirit. The prophets of Israel seized upon this faith, and de- 
graded these demons, as vile, imbecile, and impure beings, 
subordinate to the true God, till the great Isaiah rejected 
this also, and exhibited the vanity and nothingness^of an idol 
as it was. Satan himself in earlier times was only an angel 
of God, whom God sent as his messenger. Opposed to hio^ 
on the side of Job stood another angel,! who was an advo- 
cate in the presence of God for the innocent object of his 

* Deut, izzii, 16. 17. f Job, nxiil, 93. 
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ocnnplaint. Thus the picture presented in this book is whol- 
ly of a poetical character, land under the form of a judicial 
process. 

The kingdom of the dead resulted from a combination of 
conceptions so natural in itself, that I do not wonder at its 
occurrence among the Hebrews, as among many other na* 
tions. No metaphorical separation of the body and the soul 
was yet known, and the dead with their visibly prostrated 
powers, were conceived as still living in the grave, but in a 
shadowy, obscure, and powerless condition. The voice of 
the murdered victim cried out in his blood, and the feeble,, 
stifled voice of the dead was still represented to the imagina- 
tion beneath the earth, which covered them. The whispering 
voices of those, who dwell in the tombs, is a general article 
of popular faith with the Hebrews, the Arabians,* and 
other ancient nations. Now as the tombs of the East were 
spacious caves, in which multitudes were deposited side by 
side in their last sleep, the conception of a subterraneous 
kingdom among the nether shades, was obvious and easily 
formed. Thither whole families descended to join the ghosts of 
their fathers. Heroes, kingdoms, and all the trappings of v>io- 
tory, with which they were buried, went down there together^ 
The heroes, who were already there received them ; and as 
powerless shades they pursued the same unsubstantial phan- 
tom of glory, which they had pursued in life. To all these 
hosts of the dead, too, was given a king, with his royal tower 
or strong hold, whose bars and gates no one could break 
through ; for no power can restore the dead to light and life. 
There murmured the dark rivers of the dead, because in the 
deep caverns of the earth we so often meet with streams of 
water, and hear their obscure, subterraneous^ and melan-. 
cholj sounds. The dying man hears these streams^ because; 
j^ccording to oft recorded experience, the senses of those 

* Bt^ Schultea'fr Notes on tho HtMnafa, p« 5SQ% 
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sinking tbroitgh weakness, a» they grtidualljr lul, have a «(Ni^ 
sciousnc^s of sounds as of distaiit waves. In the same fig^ 
urative representations, death, who is always lying in wait 
for his prey, became a hunter with nets and cords, while at 
the same time, because the body is fearfully wasted and cob^ 
sumed in the earth, he is described as a monster, who feeds 
upon and devours the dead. — So neutral were all their transi* 
tions of thought, which, with the usual modifications, ocea-* 
sioned by varying circumstances of country and climate, aie 
common to almost all nations. 

But enough of examples. We have now treated in regu^ 
lar gradation the^ several successive kinds of poetical repre- 
sentation, which all proceed from the same source, the utter- 
ance of the soul in the language of imagery and emotton. 
For every one will see, that poetical personifications, the 
representations of fable, enigmas, sententious proverbs, and 
finally, the proper creations of poetry, not only themselves 
belong to the mashaly but can derive their distinctive charac- 
ters, only from the modifications of this same inspiring prin- 
ciple of poetry in the soul. In the most ancient times the 
language of sentiment was concise, lofty, and full of energy, 
as we perceive from the blessings pronounced by the patri- 
archs, the discourses of Job, and the oracles of Balaam. 
From these the sayings and poetical expressions of the 
prophets difier strictly speaking, as to theb general charactei 
and style, only as the weaker from the stronger, the lat^ 
and often imitative from the ancient and original power* Fot 
even among the prophets, and in the same prophet, Uiere are 
▼ery different degrees of ^lergy and conciseness in th^r 
%urattve language. The language in their time had already 
become more practised, images and sentiments had become 
more oommon-pkce, the spirit of poetry did not reach nor re- 
tain the vigour and originality oi the primitive ages. If 
these views be correct, there is no sufficient reason for con* 
iidering the writings of the pvc^hels m coiuititatiiig a pecu* 
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of poetical prose, which still retaiaed the air and movemeBt 
of the earlier parabalick poetry. When the style is aphoristick, 
and marked by the mere orderly arrangemefit of sentenovs 
without logical connexioiiy it necessarily gains in concisenetfs 
and dignity, and we have a collection of such sentences in 
the Proverbs of Solomon. As nearly related to these, we had 
also enigmas, like that which we have respecting Sampson, 
in which the tone and parallelism of the perfect masTui is 
observable. All this, therefore, belongs to one and the same 
class, and the Hebrew m*n> ^n intricate and dark dis- 
course, includes more than the mere riddle. Every pithy and 
sententious expression, that is, at the same time difficult of 
apprehension, belongs to it, and a greater portion of the 
Oriental figurative style of dbcourse aims at this as its princi- 
pal beauty. 

To what subject matter this is applied, and whether this 
sublime or enigmatical style of figurative discourse be ex- 
pressive of praise or blame, of love or hatred, of joy or 
sorrow, whether in prolonged or brief effusions, are not 
considerations of a nature to constitute co-ordinate kinds of 
poetry. They are all varieties of the same kind, imaginative 
metaphorical discourse with the uniform and lofty parallelism. 



But we here enter upon a seeond species of the poetick ait, 
1 meaa the song* So soon as musick was invented, poetiy 
acquired a new poweiv^ mpre graceM movement, and greats 
er harmony oi sound* Tl» simple utterance of motion in 
images of sense had only the most natural and simple form 
«nd <lioiensioD, the ^stole and diastole of the heart and 
teealh — the pavalleliam* With the accession of musick it 
«ei^piired a b^rher tone, a move measijured oadencoi aadfiien 
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rhyme, as we see in the song of Lamech. What was before 
a simple play of the breath, became now a measured sound, 
a dance, a choral song, a musical utterance of emotion. 
When musick was invented, lyrick poetry also, and the dance 
in measured movements without doubt were brought into 
use. Let us see then what the art of poetry gained or lost 
by the change. 

1. All musical poetry requires a more elevated emotion. 
If it utters its musical tones in figurative expressions, these 
must be animated by excited feeling, imparting continuity and 
unity of character to the Idfty movement of the imagery, and 
giving it a form of more exalted harmony. Whatever may 
be the character of the emotion, which prevails in a lyrical 
effusion, its movement and harmony will be regulated accord- 
ingly. A hymn of adoartion, a fiery ode, a tranquil song of 
joy, and an elegy expressive of grief and afiliction, are not 
modulated in the same tone and manner. There are, there- 
fore subdivisions of the song, but the general conception is 
the same in all. The elegy 513^ i? > the song of joy or loVe 
"l^dj;, the song of praise tl^nn^ and the different 
modifications of the mode of singing arising from the difibr- 
ence of instruments, all come under the common name, song 
*11D1D> which derives its distinctive import from the 
cadences and caesural pauses, which the musick has intro- 
duced. To divide lyrical effusions from a regard to outward 
circumstances, and to call, for example, a particular species 
the idyll, is adverse to the spirit of Hebrew poetry, and in- 
deed unpoetical. Among the Greeks every idyll and all its 
parts were not necessarily song, and on the other hand in the 
beautiful song of songs all does not partake of the char- 
acter of the idyll, although the whole corresponds to 
the general conception of the tranquil song. Even the 
more general form of figurative utterance, and in its 
most artificial kind, the dark and involved enigma, is not 
absolutely opposed to the song, as we perceive in many 
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of the Psalm8,*'and in short, the contents, the subject matter 
do not determine the kind, but the mode of treatment, and 
the form in which it is expressed. 

2. From this view it appears, that the application of musick, 
of singing, brings with it a sort of melody, and therefore con- 
tinuity, plan, purpose, into the whole and all the parts of a ly- 
rical production, such as were not found in the simply figura- 
tive style, except so far as it derived them from the subject. 
Not that I would take from Horace or Pindar a metrical ar- 
rangement, by which the Psalms of David should be measu- 
red. Every emotion contains its own law, consequently, also, 
its characteristick aim in itself, and hence those Psalms, which 
are properly expressive of emotion, cannot be without these. 
The didactick pieces, though accompanied with musick, have 
less of these, and so arrange their aphoristick sentences often 
by the letters of the alphabet. Yet even this shows that the 
lyrick poem as such must have a sort of measure, and a deter- 
minate extent, though it should be taken from the alphabet 
itself. 

3. Musick requires harmony of sound, and since Hebrew 
musick was probably free from the restraints of artificial rules, 
it could on that account approximate more nearly to the move- 
ments of the heart. Nothing is more difficult to translate, 
than a Hebrew Psalm, especially one adapted to the dance 
and the choral song of earlier times. Its evanescent tones are 
breathed in a rhythmical movement of the most free and un- 
restrained character, while the difficult measures of our lan- 
guage, its protracted and harsh syllables, drag themselves 
tediously along. In the Hebrew a single word, easily uttered 
and agreeable in sound, expresses the whole sentiment. In 
ours ten are often necessary ; and though they express it with 
more logical distinctness, it is with less ease and eloquence. 

4« Most of the poetry, that was accompanied with instru- 

• Pi. xlix. 78., Ac. 
3 
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ments among the Orientals, was composed of the choral songs, 
oflen sung by several choruses, and sometimes accompanied 
with the dance. What inspiring fulness of effect this must 
have given to song in those early times, in which the emotions 
of the heart, were as yet little controled, when in praise of 
God or in commemoration of some natioiial blessing it was 
sung by an assembled people, in the fulness of national pride 
and of popular exultation, I leave every one to judge accord- 
ing to his own feelings. In our own times, when nations are 
mingled in confusion, so that we scarcely have the same God, 
but few interests in common, and no common country, we 
see nothing of the kind. With them, musick and language 
Aad nothing artificial, but were the native, the inspired and 
inspiring utterance of the heart. No cold and formal stateli*- 
ness, no chills of a Northern sky, oppressed the soul, and re- 
strained its emotions. The song of Moses and Miriam, the 
^oice of a host of many myriads singing in chorus the song of 
their deliverance, with sounding instruments of musick, be- 
neath an Arabian sky, and celebrating the glory of Jehovah 
their deliverer — where is ther^ a song so exciting and so ele- 
vating as this. ? And this, too, was the pattern of the songs of 
Israel in better times. 

Figurative discourse then, the language of metaphor, and 
allegory, and song, are the two leading forms, under which 
the spirit of poetry among the Hebrews manifested itself; and 
should or could there be more ? They are poetry for the eye 
and the ear, through both which they soflen and agitate the 
heart. In the figurative style of discourse an individual 
speaks. He instructs, reproves, consoles, directs, commends, 
contemplates the past, and discloses the future. The song 
is sung either by one or many ; they sing from the heart and 
melt the heart, or they infuse instruction in sweet and liquid 
tones. Both these kinds of poetry were held sacred among 
the Hebrews. The most eloquent writers in the first kind 
were the! Prophets, and the most subliine lyrical effusions wera 
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the songs of the temple* Whether these two kinds' were ex- 
panded into ampler forms, as the drama and heroick poetry, 
will be ^hown hereafter. 

In conclusion, I observe once more, that the same lofty, 
sententious style, the language of metaphor and allegory, some- 
times leads to a hidden and mystical sense. Neither is this 
peculiar to the Hebrews. It belongs also to the Arabians and 
the Persians, and the most favourite ode of Hafiz, as a com- 
mon chance, gives a very subtle and mystical sense, in which 
he that will look for it may find all the treasures of knowledge. 
The ground of this lies in the genius, the origin, and the ra- 
dical principles of Oriental Poetry. A sublime but obscure 
image, a comparison followed out with acuteness, a divine 
aphorism, which an enigmatical parallelism utters as it were 
only from a distance, these forms of expression require to be 
illustrated and explained. And when a man divinely inspired 
speaks, when in the name of God he discourses of the desti- 
nies of the ftiture, who would not readily anticipate more than 
perhaps he means to u|;ter. And who would not, moreover, 
gladly find it afterwards in his divine oracles, even if he be 
not an Oriental, prone to admiration, and striving after high 
and mysterious meanings. Thus it has, indeed, fared for 
centuries with the poetry of the Hebrews, and, if our age and 
nation deserve any praise, it is for their cool and persevering 
endeavour to approximate at least, the simple, original sense 
of those ancient poets, and to listen to their oracles in the true 
spirit of antiquity, undazzled and unprejudiced by glosses and 
the notion of a mysterious meaning.* 

* I have ventured to omit here a short extract from Opitz, a German 
writer ol the seventeenth century, and a poetical effusion of the author 
on the origin and office of poetry. They seem intended merely for gar- 
nisning, and are not necessary to the connexion of the author's views. 
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APPENDIX. 

Som« of the subjective grounds of the origin of Hebrew poetry. 

The foregoing remarks treat of the origin and essential 
characters of Hebrew poetry objectively ; they were designed 
to exhibit the twigs and branches of the tree, as they spring 
from the trunk and ropt. But some, perhaps, may wish to see 
the ground and soil, by which the tree was sustained ; in oth- 
er words to find some of the circumstances designated, in 
which the language became adapted to such images and emo- 
tions, and could extend its powers of expression by personifi- 
cations, fictions, songs and proverbs. Here too, as in the pre- 
ceding observations, I shall rather exhibit facts than specula- 
tions. 

1. Such images and ideas, as even the first chapters of Gen- 
esis have preserved to us, are impossible for a savage and un- 
cultivated people. So long as man remained a mere clod,[inca- 
pable of thought, and urged to action only by the most pressing 
physical necessities, he could not attain to such abstractions 
and applications of names, as the first picture of the creation 
has given in an order and symmetry suited to the understand- 
ing of a people still under the dominion of the senses. Who- 
ever may have been the author of this fragment, it gives proof, 
in its images, and the scope of its representations, of being the 
work of a skilful master. No Orpheus here tames the tiger, 
and the lion ; no Silenus sings in grandiloquent poetry a cos- 
mogony wrapped in fable. All this was the birth, or abortion, 
of a later artificial mode of thought, and of a mystifying style 
of representation. Here all is simple and divine, as if one of 
the Elohim had himself instructed the genius of humanity. 
The most slight and facile determinations and classifications 
of objects are connected together, and poetically expressed to 
the understanding of man, and he is elevated by an imitation 
of the invisible Father and Creator, in the alternation of tran- 
quility and active toil, to be the visible lord of creation* 
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2. But again, these refined ideas, even in the relation, in 
which they are here placed, are found already fix^d in the ra- 

. dical terms of the language, as if they had been planted in, 
and grown up with it. This language, therefore, however nu-^ 
merous may be the traces, which it bears, in its ideas and the , 
simplicity of its constructions, of the infancy of the race, had 
already become formed throughout when this first firagment 
was, I will not say composed, but even conceived. No Ca- 
ribbean savage speaks in such language, either as to the sound 
or the formation of the words. Here are no prolonged sounds 
to signify the most trifling things, no wild wilderness of names 
clustered together, but all hangs rather on a single thread, 
and so the whole language branches regularly fi-om the sim- 
plest roots. In regard to its etymolc^y and grammar, (I do 
not say its syntax and style of composition) the ancient He- 
brew language is a masterpiece of conciseness and orderly 
arrangement, corresponding to the impressions of sense. One 
might well suppose a Divine Being had devised it for the in- 
fancy of the human race, in order to communicate, as it were, 
in short, the earliest conceptions of logical order. 

3. A language formed at so early a period was, moreover, 
a real treasure for the race, Which possessed it. They had in 
it numerous images and emotions already embodied, which 
became their inheritance, and which they had only to apply. 
We know nothing of the magnificence and the wisdom, which 
were embodied in the ancient language of Egypt, but we 
know thus much, that a Phcenician brought the alphabet to 
Greece, that the Pelasgians and lonians were originally Asi- 
atick tribes, having probably an affinity with those, to whom 
this language belonged. According to the Mosaick records it 
was transmitted fi-om upper Asia to the banks of the Euphrates, 
and its whole character gives proof, that the climate of Asia 
was its birth place. Its ideas are full of striking contrasts, of 
light and shade, of rest and activity. This is the character 
of the Oriental heavens, and of the genius of Oriental natiims. 

3» 
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la Greenland it would not so early hare unfolded itselfl 
Where nature is rude and barren, and man labours undler the 
heavy burthens, which it imposes, he becomes skilled perhaps 
in the laborious arts, in the severe and dexterous applications 
bpth of mind and body, but is not fitted for the development 
of liberal ideas, of enlarged views, and comprehensive and sus- 
ceptible emotions. 

4. This language, ancient as it was, and formed under a 
mild and open sky, was transmitted to a race of herdsmen. 
Men devoted to such a mode of life were well adapted to pre- 
serve and more fully to carry out the primitive ideas and his- 
torical traditions which it contained. The occupation of 
herdsmen was one of the earliest in the history of human im- 
provement. Still it presupposes an incipient cultivation, and 
cannot subsist without divers arts and regulations. These, how- 
ever, are all of the simplest and most innocent kind. It served 
to unfold the domestick relations, and to establish paternal^and 
patriarchal authority. It domesticated animals for the use of 
man, and called forth feelings of gentleness towards the brutes 
in general. It gave a sense of the freedom of nature, that is 
still inextinguishable in the minds of the Bedouins, since they 
avoid cities as the confinement of a prison. If too, in this 
race of herdsmen ancient impressions of the God of nature, 
of the patriarchs who were the objects of his love, of moral 
rectitude and innocence prevailed, they found in this free and 
roving mode of life a favourable soil, in which to take deeper 
root, and secure a permanent growth. Hence, the traditions, 
which we have received of Paradise, of the patriarchs, and of 
the most ancient fortunes of our race, come in the form of the 
simple tales of herdsmen. They retained that, which a 
herdsman might naturally apprehend and preserve in his 
sphere of life and his associations, as much as was adapted to 
his forms of thought and mode of living. This same peculiar 
mode of life gave scope also to those gentler affections, by 
which we find these traditions so characterized, and to this 
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we are to ascribe the pictures of friendship with God, and the 
intimacy of angels with the patriarchal heroes. Let the oar- 
ing up of Isaac be converted into an allegory representing his 
mortal sickness and recovery, (not that it was so, but to bring 
the matter nearer to our modes of conceptions), what admira- 
ble firmness in the uncomplaining hero, whose son for three 
days was in his conceptions already lost to him, and who gave 
him iip without a murmuring word. Let us represent the 
tower of Babel, as the allegorical descriptipn of a conquering^ 
and oppressive empire, that ruled despotically upon the earth, 
and aspired even to the dominion of God in the heavens, and 
how striking does the fable become I So too, the story of Ja- 
cob, who, during his first nightly repose out ' of his father's 
house, contemplated the opening heavens, and #hen beset 
with dangers wrestled with his protecting angel and prevail- 
ed — how beautiful, considered even as fictions, are these tra^ 
ditionary tal^s of a race of herdsmen ! To the successive 
generations, by whom they are rehearsed, these traditions 
bring God ^parently near, and with him bring trust in his 
goodness, innocence and the cultivation of human afiections 
in all the relations of domestick life. No warrior of the Iro- 
quois, or hunter of the Huron race, could have inv^ited fic- 
tions such as these. 

5. But again the mode of life had a still more decided in- 
fluence upon a race secluded from others, and that accounted 
itself too privileged to admit the intercourse of strangers. 
And what gave it its peculiar distinction ? The same, of which 
we have already treated, its language, and its original descent, 
its traditions, and its ancient privileges, the oracles and pro- 
phetick blessings of its patriarchs. Why did the Shemites des- 
pise Ham and Canaan? Because their ancestor degraded 
them, and the shame of a deed of villany was fixed upon their 
family. Why was it, that Ammon and Moab were placed so 
low by Moses, although at the same time, on account of their 
afimity to the Israelites, he forbid their being injured t It was 
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because the j were dwellers in caves, and the c^lspring of an in* 
cestnons intercourse, the reproach of which, according to their 
prevailing notions could never be removed from the family. 
How came it, that Israel in Egypt remains a distinct people, 
than an Egyptian ruler, Joseph, with all his pre-eminence of 
rank among that people, numbered his sons, bom of an Egyp- 
tian woman of high rank, with these poor herdsmen, and not 
with the Egyptians? If here be not pride of birth distinctly 
marked, it can be found nowhere. These poor herdsman had 
fathers, to whom they gave the highest honour, genealogical 
records extending even to Adam, which even under the se- 
verest oppression, they never failed to have their (scribcB) 
to preserve and transmit. Why did Moses choose rather 
to suffer ailiction and shame with his own people, than to 
enjoy honour in the land of Egypt, when he had respect to 
the origin from which he sprung? He saw the ancient pre- 
rogatives and claims of his race, and preferred to be its deli- 
verer, though with the greatest hazard, than, in the enjoyment 
of quiet and dignity, to become their oppressor. These gen- 
ealogies also, this ancestral pride, of an unmixed race of 
herdsmen, has, together with their primitive language, pre- 
served to us, free from fbrei^ mythologies, which they regard- 
ed as idolatry and superstition, free from the mixtures of 
learned lore, which they despised, the ancient traditions of the 
race, and impressed upon their poetry the tendencies, which 
originally proceeded from the formal and oracular benedictions 
of their prophetick fathers. In the jumble of nations, which 
existed in Europe, no such ancient monuments and pure an- 
cestral poetry was possible. In Idumea, where patriarchal prin- 
ces reigned, and where they followed a severe and labwious mode 
of life, poetry, also, as the book of Job shows, maintained, in 
a language originally the same, a severer and more sustained 
character, 

6. In order to preserve and continue genealogical records, 
writing was obviously necessary, and I have found propable er- 
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idences, that alphabetical writmg was invented in connexion 
with this and for this purpose, at a very early period. It was 
necessary to designate names, on which the whole was built, 
and, since the sensuous image of tlie most remarkable cir- 
cumstances in a man's life was not sufficient for this purpose, 
there was an effort to combine such an image and a sound to- 
gether. Thus originated the characters of the most ancient 
alphabets, and at the same time the names of those charac- 
ters. Beth, the second letter of the Hebrew alphabet, means 
a house. In form it was made to resemble a house, and at 
the same time, by chance perhaps, the opening of the mouth 
in articulating it, and so of other letters. The alphabet n^ust 
be very ancient, for it seems to have been formed at the same 
time with the language itself. In these remarks I do not 
mean to give the Hebrew praise which is not due to it. It is 
undoubtedly a sort of infantile language, that has not received 
a progressive development like the Greek and Latin, but its 
plan was large, well defined, and wisely arranged. Its let- 
ters, though imperfect marks, fitted rather to recal the known, 
than to teach the unknown, were sufficient to determine the 
radical forms of the language, their inflections, and relati6ns, 
and, since all ancient nations uttered their words with strong 
accents, the completion of the most ancient prosody was ef- 
fected by placing, where it was necessary, a few marks to de- 
signate these over the letters. It is sufficiently proved, indeed, 
that the accents of the most ancient languages were not like 
our accents, but distinctions of sound of a higher order and re- 
Bembling musical notes ; yet by means of these, within the brief 
space of the parallelism, the simplest kind of artificial rhythm 
was produced. 

7. All these peculiarities and early advantages induce the 
belief, that the commencement of human cultivation arose, 
not from chance, or the mere throw of contingencies among a 
brute herd, but firom paternal care and a Divine Providence. 
And as little as I am able or would venture to designate the 
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mode, in which this Divine aid was vouchsafed, still less 
would I venture to doubt or deny its reality. If we had mc^e 
numerous written monuments of ancient nations, or if we 
found them among uncultivated tribes of the present day, this 
origin would undoubtedly be confirmed by greater variety of ev- 
idence. As here narratives are given in simple childlike tones, 
so it would be found among other nations modified by their pe- 
culiar modes of thought. Thus here every thing proceeds firom 
the first original impulse, and the Hebrew race cljflm no merit, 
but for transmitting, by their language, climate, and mode of 
life, these original impressions unmixed and t)nsophisticated to 
later times. These appear to me the subjective grounds, 
which have produced and moulded the original memorials of 
this people, and the eye of providence cannot here be mista- 
ken or denied. 
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CALLING AND OFHCE OF THE PROPHETS. 
Of the calling of Moses. 

1. Thb appearance of God to nuiB* Fire was the conatant symbol of 
the manifestation of the Divine presence. What was meant by the an- 
gel«of God, the angel of his presence. Of God's appearing to Moses, to 
the Elders of Israel, to Elijah, to Isaiah, Ezekiel and Daniel. Com. 
parisonof these with his appearing in the most ancient times. Grada. 
tions of poetry in the development of images. What influence was ex. 
erted on Hebrew poetry by the circumstance that it was permitted to 
exhibit no picturable form of the Divine Being. 

2. The word of God to Moses ; to the later Prophets. Words and deeds 
according to the circumstances of the times, included in the duties of 
the Prophets, Power of the prophetick word. Whether the Prophets 
spoke from the impulse of their own arbitrary will. Form given to 
the Hebrew poeti^ by this earnest and determinative influence of in- 
spiration. Diversity of form at different periods. 

. 3. Signs and wonders exhibited by Moses. For what purpose, and, 
with what effect. Those exhibited by later Prophets, in things exter- 
nal, and in themselves. Examples from Isaiah. 

What the name Prophet originally signified. How transferred to ora- 
cular language expressed in poetry and musiek. Whether the Pro- 
phets in uttering their prophecies were in the exercise of reasoa. 
Passages from Isaiah. 

Appendix. Why Prophets were peculiar to the Hebrews. 

Most of the Hebrew poets were sacred personages, wise men 
ai the nation, Prophets. Let us point out and unfeld some of 
the peculiarities of this vocation and character. As Moses 
in his banishment was feeding his herds in the deserts of Ar- 
ad»a, he came to Horeb, the mount of God^* And the an- 
gel of the Lord a{^ared to him in a fiery flame firom out of t 
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bush. And God caHed him from out the flame and revealed 
himself to him, as the God of his fathers. He gave him words 
of commission for the ddiverance of his people, and when 
Moses suggested doubts he gave him signs. Thus visiom 
words and signs, as with the first and greatest of the Prophets ; 
80 afterwards, either separately^ or together, were the creden- 
tials of his followers, and consequently also the soul of their 
poetry. It is important therefore to speak of these more at 
large. 

1. The appear ance, which drew the attention of Moses, was 
a flame of fire in a bush. Let the import of thb symbol in 
the nearer consideration of it be what it might, it was here a 
symbol of the present manifestation of the Divinity, which, 
under the circumstances of time and place, could not be man* 
ifested in a more simple form. What prominent and visible 
object was there in the Arabian desert, but here and there 
perhaps a tree, a dry and arid shrub ? Moreover, fi-om the most 
ancient times, fire was in the East, and among almost all na- 
tions, a symbol of the Divinity, as firom its brightness and other 
properties, it is well fitted to be. It was, also, generally in the 
poetry and the institutions of Moses, though without image 
worship and idolatry, a standing symbol of Jehovah. Thus God 
is oflen called by him a consuming fire, whose wrath bums 
even to the lowest deep. Under the same form, also, he appear- 
ed on Mount Sinai ; he went before the host of Israel in f 
cloud of fire, sacred fire fell fi-om heaven and consumed the 
offering, and a cloud like fire rested over the sanctuary. In 
the Prophets and Psalms, these images also are customary. 

The God, who here reveals himself, assumes the name 
JehoVah, and is also called the angel of Jehovah.* Thus 
Jehovah moved in the cloud before the camp of Israel, and 
yet it was also the angel of God, who went before Israel, and 
in other passages, the presence of God himself. Only an 

• Ex. ill. 2. 4. 6.— ziv. 19. S4.— zzziii. 34. 
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ignorance of the spirit of Moses in these peculiarities of* 
language, could have created a doubt here, or have formed 
different kinds of " angels of his presence." The Jehovah 
of Moses cannot himself be seen, when he appears in the 
symbol of any natural object ; and this is, therefore, his angel, 
that is, his visible messenger, or according to the beautiful 
expression of Moses, the name of God i» in it. As in the 
books of Moses it is so often and expressly said, that no man 
can see or represent to himself the face of God ; so on the other 
hand, the names of God are carefully distinguished from this. 
Then, too, even in the natural import of the term, the face of 
God signifies " the special providence and oversight," which 
accompanied Israel, and so far as an outward sign of this 
presence was apparent, this sign was denominated the mes- 
senger, the angel of his presence. 

To Moses, therefore, this divine manifestation was only a 
symbol. From his later history, we know how God refused 
to admit him to a vision of himself, though h^ spake with him 
as friend with friend. He only passed before him, probably 
in the violence of a tempest, and flashes of lightning, and 
called forth a voice of praise* in view of his deeds, and the 
Divine attributes of his spiritual being. Among all the con- 
ceptions of human genius, there are, I suspect, few situations 
so sublime, as that so simply exhibited in this Divine narrative. 

When Moses came within the sacred tent, 

The lofty cloud descended low, 

And stood before the door and spake with him^ 

And all the people saw the cloudy column 

Stand before the door, and all rose up, 

And bowed themselves each one before his tent. 

Jehovah spake with Moses mouth to mouth, 

As one holds converse with his friend. 

And Moses said to God, " behold, thou saidst to me« 

Lead forth this people,'* but hast not showed me 

*Ex. xxxiii. 9— 23. xxxiv.1—8. 
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Whom thou wouldft send to be mj present help, 
Thou saidst to me ** I know thee by thj name, 
And thou hast found faTonr in my ught,** 

Jehovah said, " my presence shall go with thee, 
And I myself will give thee rest.** 

He said, " if they presence go not with us, 
Then lead us up no farther hence, 
For whereby now shall it be known 
That I, and this thy people are received by thee 1 
If not by this, that thou dost go with us. 
And I and this thy people are distinguished 
From all the nations of the earth V* 

Jehovah answered, " even this I do for thee, 
For thou hast found acceptance in my sight. 
And by thy name I know thee.** 

" Thei>" I beseech thee " show me thy glory." 

My goodness will I make to pass before thee, 
And will proclaim Jehovah's majesty. 
For I am rich in grace, where I give grace, , 
And filled with love towards those I love. 
But yet thou canst not see my face, 
For none can see my face and live. 

He said again, here is a place by me, 
Where thou shalt stand upon a rock. 
There shall my glory pass before thee, 
And thou shalt stand within the cleft, 
My hand enclosing thee as I pass by. 
Then I will take away my hand, 
And my back parts shalt thou behold, 
But my face shall not be seen. — 

And Moses rose up early in the morning, 
And went to Sinai as the Lord commanded him. 
And took the two stone tables in his hand. 

Then came down Jehovah in the clouds, 
And stood before him there, 
And proclaimed Jehovah's name. 
He passed by, Jehovah passed before him. 
And proclaimed ** The Lord, the Lord God, 
Merciful and gracious, long suffering. 
Abundant in goodness and in truth, 
That keepeth mercy for thousands. 
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Forgiveth iniquity, transgression, and sin. 
" But in whose sight the purest are unclean. 
He yisiteth the wickedness oi^ the fathers 
Upon their children,. and their children's children, 
Unto the third and fourth generation." 
And Moses hastened, and bowed himself, 
And fell upon his face* and worshipped. 

In like manner he manifested himseff to the elders of Israel 
under outward forms, while in his essential being he could not 
be the object of sight, 

They saw the God of Israel, 

At his feet it was like glowing sapphire. 

To look upon like pure transparent sky. 

Although, however, an appearance of the invisible God had 
no place in the primitive Jewish theology, and, when he ap- 
peared under a symbolical form, that which was so manifested^ 
is called the angel of Jehovah, yet the Divine Being farther 
adapted himself to the apprehen^on of the later Propfiets. 
They saw and described the manifestation which God gave 
of himself. But in this, too, we discover traits derived from 
Moses, who still remained the basis of the whole economy, va- 
ried only in accordance with the times, and the apprehensions 
of the difffereik Prophets. In the beautiful manifestation made 
to Elijah, the second Moses, upon the same Horeb, the mount 
of God, perhaps even in the same cleft of the rock, we cannot 
fail to recognize a resemblance to the description just now 
given. Forty days and nights he travelled to Horeb the mount 
of God, and came to a cave and lodged there. And behold 
the word of the Lord came to him, and said, " What doest 
thou here Elijah ?" And when he had answered, the voice 
said, " Go forth and place thyself upon the mountain before 
the face of Jehovah."* 

And lo ! Jehovah passed before him ! 
A great and violent tempest, 

•X Kings ^.a-13. 

\ 
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That rent the mountains, and brake the rocks. 

Went forth before Jehovah, 

But Jehovah was not in the tempest. 

And after the tempest came an earthquake. 
But Jehovah was not in the earthquake. 

And after the earthquake a fire. 
But Jehovah was not in the fire. 
' And after the fire came a still, stnall voice, 
And when Elyah heard the voice, 
He wrapped his face in his mantle, 
And went and stood in the door of the cave. 
And lo ! there came a voice unto him. 
And said, " What doesl thou here Elijah ?" 

The vision would seem designed to teach the Prophet, 
who, in his fiery zeal for reformation, would change everj 
thing by /Stormy violence, the gentle movements of God's provi- 
dence, and to exhibit the mildness and longsuffering, of which, 
in the passage above given, the voice spoke to Moses. Hence 
the beautiful change in the phenomena of the vision. — To the 
distinguished Propliet Isaiah, God appeared as a king enthron- 
ed and in his kingly temple : the prime ministers of his court 
stand around : the Cherubim, over which, according to the 
ancient simple representation, he was wont to dwell, are con- 
verted into Seraphim, which derive their characteristicks part* 
ly from the servants of the throne and partly from the priests 
of the temple. The whole picture exhibits the regal magnifi* 
cence and dignity, which mark the style of Isaiah,* 

The year in which the king Uzziah died, 
I saw Jehovah sitting on a high uplifted throne. 
His train of glory filled the temple, 
. ' And round the throne his servants stood. 

Six wings had each of these,t 

^^ * Isa, vi. 1 — 4. 

t The wings of the Seraphim are derived from the Cherubim, and onljr 
their number increased, though the form of the animal, as well as the 
name, is otherwise changed. Seraphim, accoFdhig to the import Qf tba 
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With twain they covered their face, 

With twain they covered their feet, 

With twain did they fly. 

\nd one cried to another and said, 

"Holy, holy, holy, 

Jehovah, God of hosts. 

The earth is full of thy majesty .** 

The foundations of the pillars moved 

At the voice of him that cried. 

And the temple was filled with smoke. 

The smoke here mentioned was the smoke of the burnt of- 
fering, to which are related also the glowing coals, and the 
foregoing ascription, for the magnificence of the king and of 
the temple are here associated together. To Ezechiel God 
appeared upon a moving throne in the clouds. The sapphire 
basement under his feet is taken from the vision of the elders 
as described by Moses ; the fiery form in which he manifested 
himself is also from Moses; except that this ancient seer did^ 
not behold God in humam form. The still later Daniel is 
the first of the Prophets, who ventured to represent God fully 
in the form of man. But even with him the appearance is in 
a night vision, and not a distinct beholding. It is a figurative 
representation among other symbolical visions.* 

This I saw, until the thrones were raised, 
And the ancient of days enthroned. 
His garment was white as snow, , 

The hair of his head like pure wool, 
His throne was like the-fiery flame, 

Arabick term, means lofty forms, nobles, princes, and they exhibit 
only the human form veiled with wings in token of reverence for their 
king. Four of their wings are thus employed, while the remaining two 
for flight designate their office as swift messengers. The composition 
0{ the picture is in accordance with the spirit of Isaiah, the eleiqentii 
al 1 from Moses and the Psalms. 

*Pftn. vii, 9, W, 
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Its wheels like burning fire, ' 

A fiery stream issued forth, 

And went before his face, 

A thousaqd thousand ministered to him, 

Ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him. 

The judgment was set, 

And the Books were opened. 

This picture, too, (Jerives its several features from mount Si- 
nai, as they were exhibited in the benedictions of Moses, in 
numerous Psalms, and even in the vision of Isaiah, and in 
regard to the human form, as they were hazarded though in- 
distinctly by Ezechiel in the form of the enthroned Jehovah. 
Thus the appearance of the Divine Being was, with the pro- 
gress of time more and more developed in sensuous images, 
of which the earliest periods of antiquity exhibit no traces. 
In Job, God is the high, the incomprehensible and inconceiv- 
able being; who speaks in the tempest and walks upon the 
revolving circle of the heavens. In the books of Moses he 
can be looked upon only in his back parts, or in the out- 
ward manifestations of his being. He shows himself in his 
attributes alone, and in striking symbols. In the time of the 
patriarchs he was conceived by them as a herdsman ; 1;o the 
. sleeping Jacob he appeard as the father of the family, while 
the heavens, in which he dwelt, were the chambers of his 
house, from which his servants descended upon a ladder, as 
seen in the vision of t*lie patriarch. To Abraham he was a 
friend^ making a visit of friendship, but denominated an angel, 
when he appeared in a visible form. The farther we trace 
the subject the more do symbols disappear, and as it seemes 
to me, the silent reverence of the infinite and ineffable one 
increase, Eveji among the Prophets the appearance of God 
in vision was no necessary part of their calling to the pro- 
phetic office, Samuel, next in order to Moses, God call- 
ed only by a voice from his seat above the Cherubim, where 
no form appeared, and most of the others received the word 
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of God unaccompanied by a risible manifestation. What this I 

gave to the poetry of the Hebrews to distinguish it from the 
art among ail mythological nations, is obvious of itself It 
was the poetry of sages, not of mythological ghostseers and 
visionary idolalGrs. Hyms and epick poems, filled with vision* 
ary forms of Gods engaged in conflict, were not their work. 
The odes and songs of praise, which sing of God, praise him 
in his deeds, in the perfections of his works ; with symbolical 
forms of manifestation they were very sparingly adorned, and 
traces of these become more abundant in proportion as the prim- 
itive sublimity of poetry diminished. 

2. But still more important, than the appearance, was the 
word of God to Moses, the revelation of his name, and the 
commission given for the deliverance of his people. Of the 
name of Jehovah we shall speak in connexion with the giving of 
the law. That of which we now speak, the word of God, was 
the soul^ as it were, both of the office and of the productions of 
the sacred poet. As given to Moses it was an obvious com- 
mission, and we find it the same also with the earlier Prophets. 
A command was given them containing not general precepts 
merely, but requiring immediate action. So spake Samuel ; 
so also the Seers of the time of David ; so Elijah and Eli- 
sha. They required the fiilfilment of a definite command, and 
hence I might call them Prophets of action, of deeds, to dis- 
tinguish them from the later Prophets, whose prophecies con- 
sisted more of general instruction and consolation, of reproof 
and encouragement. This difference too was founded in the 
difference of the times. The most ancient and most eminent 
Prophet, Moses, could speak and do. His whole life was the 
living word of God, was action. Of Samuel, as the Judge of 
the nation, the same may be said. In later times the power 
was in the 'hands of the kings, and to the Prophets nothing was 
left but the word ; a word however, which they represent as ef- 
ficient deed, as a most living and energising agency. Hence 
we find so many images to represent the power of the prophets 
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ick word, which b^ a distant analogy also were af^lied to the 
spiritual efficacy of the word of God in general. It is called a 
(ire, a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces and agam a 
quickening and refreshing dew and rain, as in the delightful 
image of Isaiah. * 

My thoughts are not as your thoughts, 

Nor my ways as your ways. 

As heaven is high above the earth, 

My ways are higher than your ways, 

And my thoughts than your thoughts. 

For as the rain and snow come down from heaven. 

And return not thither, but water the earth, 

And make it bring forth leaf and herb, 

That it may give seed and bread to the sower. 

So is my word, that goeth out of my mouth. 

It shall not return to me void. 

But shall accomplish that which I please, 

And prosper in that whereto I sent it. 

So shall ye also go out from me with joy. 

The term *^ word of God," itself often means among the He- 
brews, guidance, instruction, counsel, and action. 

As to Moses, at this early period, unhappily a twofold word 
was given, to deliver his own people, arid previously by nu- 
merous plagues to humble the proud and hard-hearted Egjrp- 
tian, so it was also with the oracles of the Prophets. The im- 
port of them is twofold, made up of affliction and consolation, 
and of deliverance from evil and of punishment, and in both 
the acts of Moses often literally lie at the foundation. They 
inflict upon the rebellious and hostile nations all the plagues 
of Egypt, while they deliver, comfort, and avenge their own 
people with all the pictures of Divine guidance in the wilder- 
ness, of a delightftil Canaan, and of a golden age. This I 
am aware has with many given to the poets of Israel the names 
•f misanthropes, imprecating curses upon the world, nor wUJ 

»Jea. Iv. 8^12t 
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I deny, that from the national pride of* the Hebrews, the harsh 
expressions of many of their Prophets are liable to be misun- 
derstood and abused. It is not, however, true, that every Pro- 
phet and poet, according to his peculiar feeling and tempera- 
ment, from motives of private revenge and malicious humour, 
could scatter his blessings and curses. As Moses undertook 
his office unwillingly, so the same was true of most of the 
later sages, who must be almost constrained by necessity to 
the discharge of their duty, as Jeremiah, Ezechiel and others. 
As no one is willingly a herald of sorrow, where he would 
choose to communicate joy, so we see that the message, which 
most of theffrophets have to utter, which they treat as already 
in its accomplishment, as matter of fact, gives to themselves 
the greatest pain. No one in this respect is more an object , 
of sympathy and compassion than Jeremiah. A soul of the 
tenderest sensibilities was destined to live in the worst of times, 
and to anticipate for his people still greater sorrows.* 

My bowels, my bowels ! I'm filled with pain, 

My very heart is full of anguish, 

And yet I cannot hold my peace* 

My soul hath heard the sound of trumpets, 

The shout and alarm of war. 

Destruction, desolation, is cried, 

For all the land is desolate, 

My tents are suddenly spoiled. 

How long shall I yet see the standard, 
And hear the sound of trumpets ? 
My foolish nation understand me not, 
Unwise children and void of sense, 
Wise to do evil, but never to do good. 

I look abroad apon the earth, 
And lo ! it is desolate and waste, 
Upon the heavens, and they have no light, 
I see the mountains, and they tremble, 
An4 all the hills are in commotion. '*' 

» Jer. iv. 19—27, 
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I behold and h) I there is no man, 
And all the birds of heaven are fledl 
I look and lo ! Carmel is a desert^ 
And all its cities are laid waste 
Before the presence of Jehovah, 
Before the blast of his fierce anger. 

A Prophet, who prefaces his sorrowful message with such an 
introduction, certainly does not herald it with a malicious joy, 
and of such cordial and sympathetick feelings all the Prophets 
are full. Their souls expand again with the freshness of the 
rose, when the storm has passed, and their agonized sensibili- 
ty, relieved irom a weight of oppression, exhibits then a seven- 
fold kindness and benevolence. 

That this " energizing word," this outspeaking of God by 
the mouth of a Prophet, gave to the poetry of the Hebrews a 
peculiar form, is manifest of itself. To them their oracles had 
the utmost certainty, and the most vivid impress of truth. 
They saw the things, which they proclaimed, already unfold- 
iyig, and thus, they were regarded as seers, nay, even crea- 
tors of good and evil. They smote the land with the rod of 
their mouth, and their powerful word again gave it deliver- 
ance. God placed his message upon their lips, and breathed 
on them with the fire of Divine inspiration. Inwardly proi;npt> 
ed by an irresistible impulse, they spoke also often against 
their natural inclinations, and with consequences painful to 
themselves, overmastered and urged forward by a higher pow- 
er. Oracles of this kind have little or nothing to correspond 
to them in the poetry of other nations. Here nothing was in- 
vented for pastime. The poet did not picture forth the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, or of Babylon, as a tragick representation. 
Had the poetical productions of the early sages and poets of 
Greece been preserved in greater purity, had we more unques- 
tioned remains of their ancient theologians and Prophets, we 
might find traces of that resemblance, which still undeniably 
remains in the language of Calchas, Cassandra in i£schylus. 
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qpd of those, who prbphesied either in visions or at the moment 
of death. The later Prophets, who received their oracles only 
in figurative images, in enigmatical representations, and these 
usually in dreams, speak on that account with less power. 
God himself distinguishes the clear and unambiguous voice, 
with which he spake to Moses, from the revelations by vi- 
sions, figurative descriptions, enigmatical images, and dreams, 
and the distinction is sufiiciently established and clear in the 
series of Prophets which are still extant. What the oracles of 
the Hebrew poets moreover, as compared with the poetry of 
other nations, lose in variety, in outward form and colouring, 
and in the play of fancy, they gain in the inward conscious- 
ness of truth, in godlike dignity, in sacred earnestness, and in 
these respects will always remain the admiration of the world. 
3. To the hesitating and fearful Moses were given signs, or 
miraculous manifestations, which were adapted to the super- 
stitious and conceited Egyptians, and designed to put to shame 
their wonder-working magicians. These wonders had no 
more determinate aim than this, and do not belong insepara- 
bly to the prophetick office. The greatest of such miracle- 
workers were subject to be tried by the law of Moses, and 
could be condemned to death, if they taught any thing con- 
trary to Jehovah. The earlier successors of Moses, Elijalh 
and Elisha, performed miracles in the period of Israel's weak- 
ness and idolatry, and these powers of the ancient world seem- 
ed to furnish clear proof, as it were, of the victory and triumph 
of God over the worshippers of Baal, as in the time of Moses 
over the wise men of Egypt. Among the later Prophets, and 
those more properly poetical in their character, the signs 
which they gave were of another kind. Instead of miracles, 
which supersede the laws 6f nature, the Prophet often employs 
singijlar and remarkable events to serve as suitable signs, that 
is, testimonies, accompanying his word, with which he com- 
mands attention or gives assurance of the truth of his declara- 
tions. Of this sort, is the birth of a child, of which Isaiah 
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speaks as a pledge of the deliyerance of the kingdom of Judah, 
which is detennined with reference to the age of the child. 
Here it was only the connexion between the two events that 
was remarkable, because it was beyond the powers of merely 
human foresight. Whatever may be understood by the shad- 
ow on the sundial of Ahaz, its regress in the language of the 
Prophet, was a present sign of returning years in the life of 
Hezekiah, and therefore in that connexion a pledge of a fu* 
ture event, " a sign." This word has no higher sense and no 
other dignity among Hebrew writers. Portents and omens 
were ascribed to foreign idolaters and false prophets, and a 
resort to them was forbidden. God reserved to himself his 
signs as pledges and assurances, or as means of rousing atten^ 
tion to the word of Jehovah, and this only on account of un- 
belief. 

In many cases the Prophet himself was the sign, either by 
means of things, which he was required to set forth as symbols, 
or by fortunes which he experienced. Of the first, examples 
occur in Isaiah, Jeremiah and Hosea; of the second, Ezechiel, 
who lost his wife, the delight of his eyes, and especially Isaiah 
are witnesses. As in the latter, through the last half of his 
book, the Israelitish nation is personified, as the servant and 
child of God in joy and in sorrow ; so the Prophet himself as a 
servant of God, as a symbolical person chosen for this purpose, 
seems to suffer the whole burden and destiny of hi* people. 
In him, as an individual representation, God shows what in 
the whole nation, by all the evils which they were docwned to 
suffer in the captivity, he exhibited to all other nations. As 
the Prophet often feels himself in this to be placed as " a sign," 
we have hence occasions for those developments of the fiiture, 
which are so affecting and so nearly connected with his per- 
sonal feelings, and which have led me to consider these chap- 
ters of Isaiah, as the evangelical part of the Old Testament 
The connexion between some of them, has indeed, been found 
so difficult to discovei, that in some cases it is hardly known 
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of whom the Apostle is speaking. By the aid of the connect*- " 
ing link, which has now been given, the personification of 
Israel in the person of the sympathizing Prophet, we shall find 
when treating of Isaiah a beautiful connexion in the train of 
thought, and a clear insight into the future. In short, vision, 
immediate inspiration, and symbolical action, characterize 
these sacred poets, and will carry us hereafter to a better con- 
ception of the spirit of their poetry. 



But what is the impbrt of the word Prophet ? Is it equivalent 
to vates, poet ? or was the Prophet in his original character, a 
bard, a wandering improvistore ? or finally, were the Prophets 
men out of their wits, naked dervishes ? Lett us inquire into 
the conception attached to the word not by tracing etymolo- 
gies, which are always unsafe guides, but by observingthe 
obvious use of the term at different periods of time. 

The word Prophet, first occurs in the passage* where God 
said to Abimelech, " restore the man his wife, for he is a Pro* 
phet." The word thus appears to have been known to Abim- 
elech, and since the people over whom he ruled, were of Egyp- 
tian origin, the ground of doubt is removed. Among the 
Egyptians the term was applied to the superior priests ; those 
who held intercourse with the Divinity, and were admitted to 
a knowledge of Divine mysteries, the interpreters of nature, in 
a wora, those who were the mouth of the Gods. This is plain- 
ly the sense, in which the word Prophet occurs in the most 
ancient writings of the Hebrews. Abraham was represented 
to the king as a wise and holy man, entrusted with the coun- 
sels of the Deity ; and who must be preserved harmless, even 
in a strange land. Again, God says to Moses,t " thou shalt 
be a God, and Aaron shall be thy Prophet ;" showing indis- 

• Gen. XX. 7. t Compare Ex. vii. 1. with iii. 16. 
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puiablj, that a Prophet imports the mouth of God, the speaks 
of his word, the revealer of his mysteries. In this, its primi* 
tire and most proper sense, it oflen occurs in Moses and the 
Prophets, and indeed the whole prophetick character and 
claim, as exemplified in Moses, was founded on this*. " A 
Prophet shall God raise up like Moses, who shall speak to you 
in the name of God. Surely, the Lord will do nothing, but 
he revealeth his secret unto his servants the Prophets. "t 

The conception now given, obviously did not include that 
of a musician and poet. Neither Abraham nor Aaron were 
poets. Samuel, Gad, Nathan, Ahijah, Elijah and Elisha had 
nothing to do with poetry, though some of them were very ^ 
distinguished Prophets. The oracles, which they gave, were 
in very plain and intelligible prose. On the other hand, Da- 
vid and Solomon were poets, but not Prophets. The example 
of one,f who called for a minstrel, in order as it is said, to 
awaken in himself the gift of prophecy, has been greatly mis- 
applied. He called him in order to calm and subdue his anger, 
under the influence of which he was not master of the dictates 
of reason, much less capable of uttering a Divine Oracle. By 
the term seers, also, applied to the Prophets in the times of 
Samuel and David, they were clearly distinguished from min- 
strels. They saw hidden things, looked into the future, and 
were what we call wise men, " sages." 

But, secondly, because these wise men, whether they spake 
of the past, the present, or the future, were the mouth of the 
Divinity ; they spoke also the language of the Divine Being, 
that is, divinely oracular language, in a lofty figurative style, 
and so that came to be in name prophetick language, which 
was the most elevated poetry. Who, in speaking in the name 
of God, would speak in a manner unworthy of his majesty aud 
dignity ? Who that is inspired speaks coldly and without ele- 

* Num. xii. 6. Deut. xviii. 15—20. xxxiv. 10. 
t Amos iii. 7. 1 Kings xxii. 22. 23. Jer. v. 13. t 2 Kings iii. 15. 
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tation t Did not the Pythia think it necessary to utter her 
oracles in verse, though it were of the worst style of verse 1 — 
The origin of this notion shows itself from what was said above, 
/ but only as an incidental and derivative sense. In all lan- 
guages poets are called vates ; but only because they were ori- 
ginally considered as divinely inspired seers, and revealers of 
the future, and because some noble and good men among them, 
were in reality, ihe instruments of Divine providence. 

Npthing, therefore, is more natural, than that the uttering 
of Divine Oracles should, in process of time, be denominated 
prophesying, as we now daily use the word |" preaching," 
when we speak of a discourse uttered with the preacher's tone 
and manner. The evil spirit came upon Saul, and he pro- 
phesied, that is, he uttered, amidst his mad ravings, lofty in- 
deed, but irrational expressions. We know from various evi- 
dences of it, that poetry and musick had great power over him, 
and this power manifested itself, in hi^ present weakness. 
The schools of the prophets, those ancients of Israel, also par- 
took of the inspiration, and prophesied, i. e, spoke in loft/ 
style, as Prophets were accustomed to speak. Miriam, Debo 
rah, and others were Prophetesses, because they had a poetic- 
al inspiration, and inspired, especially sacred poetry, was al- 
ways deemed of supernatural and Divine origin. 

And because, in the third place, at that period of the world 
musick and poetry were associated, and even the poet and musi- 
cian often united in the same person, it was quite natural also, . 
that the notion of oracular discourse should be extended even 
tto this art. Asaph and Heman prophesied upon stringed in-« 
struments, that is, they uttered in their songs sacred and lofty 
sentiments, they resolved, as they themselves say, the dark pro* 
blems of wisdom by the sound of the harp. Poetry never 
produces so powerful an effect, as when it is supported by mu-» 
«ick, and the sacred feeling, which is diffused by both arts 
iBombined, is enthusiasm. But it does not follow, therefore, 
t!^^i every Ftophet had his instrument by his side, or that bit 
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name and office distinguished him as a minstrel. The pro- 
phet Balaam, with his sublimejj^id oracular declarations, spoke 
without an instrument, and the far feebler language of many of 
the later Prophets, which almost sinks to the level of prose, 
was scarcely fitted for musiek. They carefully distinguished 
lyrick song irom their prophetick ^yle. 

Finally the Prophet, and the man of disordered intellect are 
not the same. We. must greatly mistake the lofty and political 
character and sentiments o^saiah, if we consider him abandon- 
ed by reason. That many of their symbolical acts must appear 
very strange, they themselves confess, and this was the very aipi 
of their actions. Under the guise of folly was concealed a deep 
and important meaning, and if the expression, insanire cum 
sapientia, could ever be applied with propriety, it was here. 
[They were, at all events, often the object of sarcasm to the 
vulgar, ftnd of supercilious contempt to godless kings. While 
Jehovah was an object of reproach, oracles utterea in his name 
and cont^ing severe admonitions would be counted folly and 
madness. - But alas! the event gave sufficient evidence of 
their truth. 

Jehovah gave to md' the tongue of the learned,* 

That I might know to speak in season 

A word to them that are weary. 

He waked me morning by morning, 

He made mine ear to hearken, 

As scholars hearken to the wise. 

Jehovah spake to me in mine ear, 
And I rebelled not, neither resisted him . 
I gave my back to those that smote me, 
And my cheeks to them that insulted me, 
Nor hid my face from shame and spitting. 
My God Jehovah stood by me, 
And therefore was I not confoui^ded. 
But hardened my face like flint, 
And knew I should not be ashamed, 

•Iia.l3, 
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Binoe he if near that justified me, 

Who is he that will contend with me 7 

Let us stand together in jadgmeat ! 

I^et him, who is against me, come near ! ' v 

Behold, Jehovah is my helper, 

Who is he that condemneth m6 ? 

They all shall wax old as a garment, 

The moth shall consume them ! 

Who is among you, that feareth Jehovah, 

And obeyeth th^ voice of his servant, 

But walketh in thick darkness. 

And seeth no light ? 

tiet him trust in Jehovah, 

And cast himself upon his God, 

Behold all ye that kindle a fire. 

That compass yourselves with sparks. 

Go walk in the light of your fire. 

And by the sparks which ye have kindled. 

One movement of my hand upon you* 

And yo shall lie down in sorrow. 

* How simple and unambitious, yet how sublime an expression ! The 
Prophet but lifts his hand and their lights are quenched. They lie down 
sadly dejected upon the earth and in daritness, 

5* 
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THE PROFHETS. 

My inmoflt soul your Bainted spirits greets ; 
Ye true and faithful messengers of God ! 
Take now, amidst your palmy groves, that rest. 
Which Horeb, Zion, Carmel never gav«. 

How manifold the gifts ye gave of old 
To your primeval ages I Laws and rites 
Divine, and faith, and solemn services 
Your mouths imparted free as living streams. 

To states prosperity and steadfast rule, 
And customs wise and good by you were given. 
For great in soul, exalted far ^bove 
The present times, and freed from vulgar fears, 

Ye stood superior to the idle cares^ 
And senseless turmoil of the busy throng, 
And backward far and forward cast your view. 
And saw the heavenly light of ages shine. 

The light of ages, streaming through^all time. 
Enkindled in your souls a heafenly fire. 
That, glowing long obscure, sent forth at length 
A glorious light for nations yet unborn. 

For ye applied, within your holy caves, 
Year ear confidingly to catch the sound • 
Of that small voice, to which at dead of night 
And early dawn, your wakeful hearts were tuned. 

Like gentle showers from heaven, thus gently came 
Those tones, which yet with all the tempest's force, 
Awoke the slumbering world, as if the past 
And future times had sent their murmurs there. 
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Again I greet you, with exulting Toice, 
Ye guileleas souls, that in the hands of God 
Like harps responded, and expressed his will, 
Rerealed the future and his laws enforced. 

Oh thou, who on the holy mount thyself * 
Didst lift above thy people and thine age. 
And see, amid the thickest smoke, that light, 
That wisdom now and glory gives to all. 

And thou, whose kindling spirit summoned fires 
j^rom heaven, and from the dead the widow's son, f 
Thou too, who didst behold Jehovah clothed 
With heavenly brightness and with glory crowned ; t 

Ye mourners, who with deepest sadest tones 
And tears of anguish uttered forth your griefs ; Q 
And ye, who at the Prophets' setting sun 
In shadowy twilight saw the promised times ;^ 

Ye Prophets all, who now in purer light. 
Escaped. from inward and from outward thrall, 
Breathe tranquilly in palmy groves that peace. 
Which Horeb| Zion, Carmel never gave ; 

What now do I behold ? In friendly guise 
Commingled with you are the wise and good 
Of oth^r nations, friends of God on earth, 
The Druids, Orpheus and Pythagoras, 

And Plato, and whoe'er by wholesome laws 
* Has proved his people's father and their guide. 
Has listened to the voice of God in truth. 
And yeilded up to God a guileless heart. 

* Moses, t Elijah. I Isaiah. |] Jeremiah and others. § Daniel and 
others. The evening or setting sun of the Prophets means the closing 
yeriod of the Prophets. 
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APPENDIX. 

Reasons why Prophets were peculiar to the Israelites. 

The existence of Prophets among the Hebrews, as their 
peculiar privilege, it has seemed to me, may also be shown to 
pe connected with the peculiarities of their history. As it was 
a matter of ancestral pride, that they had their Origines, which, 
distinguished with marks of peculiar favour by the creator, 
went back even to the beginning of the world, so this sacred 
treasure of the family, by which they were so distinctly char- 
acterised, was manifest in the mode of thinking and the hbto* 
ry of their most honoured patriarchs. Seth, Noa)i, Shem may 
be referred to as examples, and Abraham was remarkably d»- 
tinguished by this characteristick. He left his country in or- 
der to serve the God of their fathers in a region where a Mel- 
chisedeck yet lived. 

But to be more particular, the following circumstances 
should be noticed as connected with the history of this subject, 
1. The head of thefcmiilyy was, in the early periods of Hebrew 
history, ihe priest of his household, and at the same time the gdar- 
dian of the religious ceremonies and sanctuary of the family. 
In relation too to such men as Abraham, the denomination of 
a Prophet, that is, of one entrusted with the Divine counsels, 
and, what is of still higher import even that of a friend of 
God, was by no means hyperbolical. Even in the book of 
Job a Prophet occurs, and throughout that work a religious 
, tone prevails, which was the sacred impress of the primeval 
world. All wisdom in the East proceeded from God, all piety 
and devotion turned the mind to him. 

2. Israel went down to Egypt, and here we know all re- 
ligion had become already a n^atter of political management 
and state-craft. Their Prophets were an organised society of 
priests. As Moses was instructed in the wisdom, which they 
taught, and now learned, that the true sources of that, which led 
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to communion with God, were to be found among his own an*> ^ 
castors, so when Qod appeared to himself, and employed him 
as his instrun^nt, no better word was in use, by which to de- 
signate his office than the word Prophet, Prediction, or the 
foretelling of fiiture events, was as little tliought of with him 
as with Al^aham. The word signified a man, through whom 
Ood spake, and by whose instrumentality he accomplished 
his purposes. Could the worthiest object be designated by a 
more appropriate name? Has the Divine Being a nobler 
work among men than their cultivation? Apd was not he 
who undertook to advance this in those early times, aniid ob- 
stacles apparently boundless, and with no human support, 
whether he did it as a teacher, or as an actor on the stage of 
H^, was he not truly a man of God, a genius of humanity ? 
Let one but look at those nations, which have remained be* 
hind or sunk into a savage state ; observe to What a condition 
of horrible depravity human nature sinks, when it is not forced 
upward by a living power and aroused from its- gloomy letliar- 
gy, and he will then be able to appreciate the services of those 
aarly guardians of our race, who diiFused the enlightening in- 
fluence of their spirits over succeeding ages, embraced nations 
within the compass of their affections, and, even against their 
will , raised them from degradation with a giant power. Such men 
the Divine Being has scattered sparingly in the world. They 
form not mere human and worldly institutions, but they sup- 
ply what the necessities of our being require, and heaven/^ 
permits ther&^ like the stars of "bight, to shine in a sphere far 
exalted above their fellow men. They offer up their lives in | 
<»der to carry into effect, to execute that word and deed, 
with which as a divine commission they have been intrusted — 
animee mfagnsB prodigi. That Moses represented in this 
sense the genius of humanity there can be^ no doubt. 

8. They also, who were his helpers for the accomplishment 
of his work were, Med with a portion of that spirit, which 
rested (m htm. ^< God took of the 3pirit of Moses and laid it 
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on them" according to the simple expression of the original. 
Nor was this great man envious of the favours imparted to 
them, but wished rather, that all the 'people were partakers of 
the same spirit. Thus were those men of prudence and un- 
derstanding, who were to judge Israel, filled with the Sph^it of 
God. So also the work-masters of the tabernacle, because 
by their art they contributed to the completion of his work) 
He expressed moreover the hope, that since the purpose of 
his law continued unaccomplished, a Prophet would be raised 
up like unto himself, who should carry his work forward to its 
ultimate perfection. All that contributed to the well being, 
to the illumination, the freedom and security of the people of 
Jehovah, was excited and organized for its end by the Spirit of 
Jehovah, as the examples of the Judges clearly prove. This 
may b^ regarded as a beautiful and striking peculiarity of the 
nation. 

4. But as the noblest and best things of this world are liar 
ble to abuse, so also was the name of Prophet. Oratores le- 
gis, advocati patriae it was their duty to be, and they became 
in process of time priests of Baal, false Prophets, so that Mi- 
cah and Elijah found themselves in their times alone as wit- 
nesses of the God of truth, and Amos desires not to be denom- 
inated a Prophet. It was with his office, as it is with all ofli- 
ces so soon as they become a mere mechanical employment. 

5. Again let no one create difficulties for himself neither ill 
regard to prophetick visions, nor with respect to wonders and 
signs, as connected with prc^hetick history. Both ^ere inciden- 
tal and not indispensably necessary to the calling of ^ Pro- 
phet. -The foregoing treatise has shown, that the Divine Be- 
ing is represented with more and more traces of outward and 
sensuous magnificence the more debased the times became, 
and the more the human spirit needed the exciting influence 
of striking representations. As the word of God became less 
effectufd by the simplicity of its inherent power 9nd energy, 
it drew to itself more of the incidental and the external And 
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finally we must interpret prophetick signs and woftdefs accord^ 
ing to the usus loquendi of the East Whatever is extraordi- 
nary and strikingly significant is denominated a sign^ even a 
book, a writing, a poem, an artificial expression, how much 
more a remarkable event or exciting phenomenal of the 
times. To such the attention of these sages was directed, and 
when they addressed the people they placed them in the most 
striking light. They were the mouth of Providence, and saw 
and interpreted that which Providence exhibited to their view. 
6. it is, moreover, a vain attempt to aim at penetrating and 
working ourselves into the subjective condition of the Prq>hets, 
when the spirit of the times has been so entirely changed. 
Among the Prophets themselves, the mode* of inspiration were 
diverse, according to the pa];|;icular age, in which they lived, 
and the peculiarities of the individual mind. How then shall 
we, or how can we, by all our distinctions, determine how the 
soul of Moses, of Elijah, of Isaiah was affected and condi* 
tioned by the prophetick spirit, which was imparted to it ? 
We, who know indeed, scarcely more how it was with the 
subjective being of Pythagoras, of Calchas, or of Homer. If 
we knew this, why might we not form our own' souls after the 
same model, and pr6duce works, which, so far as their refcir 
tion to the Divinity is concerned, might shame a Homer, an 
^schylus, or a Pindar. What reverence for the Gods da 
we find in them, and here and there what sublimity and dig- 
nity, approaching almost to that of the Prophets ! — It not only 
explains nothing to refer this to superstition, and that to a 
heated fancy, &.C., but it prevents our contemplating and 
using their works in the right spirit; for in all that is referred 
to the so called power of imagination in them, there is much 
of wisdom; Let us leave to each Prophet and sage, the free 
enjoyment of his own individual style of represent ation^ and of 
writing, as we must leave to him his age and its characterise 
tick aims, while we employ the fruits of his spirit only, for the 
benefit of our own times; 
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DIVINE GUIDANCE IN THE DESERT. 

The History of Moses considered as a subject for epick poetry. Its inSxf 
ence on the poetry of the Hebrews. Idomatick representations of de. 
liverance out of great waters^ of blooming deserts, and of the Shechi. 
nah. The 114th Psalm. Moses' triumphal song at the Red Sea. Ap> 

* pearance of God on Mount Sinai. Personification of the flames of 
fire upon the mountain, as a retinue of angels, as a warlike host, and as 
chariots of war. God of Sabaoth. Origin of this name. Its signifi. 
cation as extended in later times. The triumphal march of God as in 
the 68th Psalm. What we are to understand by the pillar of fire an4 
the pillar of cloud, and by the smoke and fiery splendours of Sinai. 
Whether the passage of the Israelites through the sea is a mythical 
representation. How it was applied by the Hebrews. Habakkuk*8 
song of lamentation, accompanied with remarks. 

It has been matter of wonder to me, that among so many 
heroick poems in our language on subjects of Hebrew histo- 
ry, we have yet none in Which Moses is the hero. The de- 
hverance of his people from bondage, arid the forming of them 
to the purest system of religious worship, and the freest po- 
litical organization of those early times, would be, as it seems 
to me, a nobler theme than the horrors and extravagances of 
war and knight errantry. The most ancient lawgiver, of 
which we have any knowledge, combined, in the organization 
of his work, ideas, which eveft at the present day, are in many 
respects still uncomprehended, and above our reach. The 
history of his life is full of the most remarkable vicissitudes. 
Born a^d brought up in Eg)rpt, he went into voluntary exile 
from patriotick motives. His calling in the wilderness, thevcon- 
troversy of the God of his fathers with Pharaoh and the wise 
men of Egypt, the Exodus of the people, and their passage 
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through the sea, the pillars of fire and of a cloud, the giving 
of the law, the wonders wrought in Arabia, together with the 
<iistant view of the promised land; all this would furnish a sub^ 
ject, which, by the richness and variety of its materials derived 
from nature, art, religion, customs, and nations, and an accom- 
paniment of the marvellous, that is at the same time full of 
nature, would almost of itself, assume the foTm of an epic,' that 
is, of an ancient moral and heroic narrative. Yet, I would 
wish, by this brief exposition to excite to such an undertaking, 
not a German, but a German Hebrew. To him the subject 
is a national one. His more unbiassed and more early ac- 
quaintance with the poets of his nation, must give to the work 
more simplicity in his mind, than could be expected of a Ger- 
man scholar. We have the books of Moses, and if we leave 
out the genealogical registers and the incidental matters, and 
arrange in proper order those which are most original, in a 
style of poetical freedom, and simplicity, we need nothing far- 
ther to make a heroic poem of the deeds and laws of Moses, 
of the most ancient and authentic form. 

Since we have already spoken of th^ calling of Moses, we 
will now proceed to treat briefly of his doings, of his conduct- 
ing his people out of Egypt, his passage through the sea, and 
his journey through the Arabian desert. Obviously, this is 
the heroic age of Hebrew poetry. When the Psahns cele- 
brate in formal order the whole series of the works of God, 
they commence, after the general work of creation, with the 
national benefits bestowed upon Israel, among which the de- 
liverance out of Egypt, the journey through Arabia, and the 
conquest of Canaan hold the most distinguished place. The 
104th — 107th Psalms are all one, and upon this subject, 
^heir division into distinct Psalms is only for the convenience 
of shorter divisions, and on account of the musick. In the 
135th and 136th, which I consider more ancient than those 
before mentioned, this preference for the history of Moses is 
still more noticeable. They are undoubtedly, of the age of 
6 
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Asaph and David, as is shown by the 68th and 78th, which 
very nearly resemble them. In the Prophets, the most favour- 
ite and almost all the figurative language throughout, is drawn 
from the times of this strange and remarkable history. 

When Israel was a child,* 
Then I loved him and called him, 
As my son out of Egypt. 
Ephraim also I taught to go, 
^ And took them by their arms. 

In leading strings conducting them. 
And led them as a child with care. 
And took the yoke of bondage off. 
\ I was thy God from Egypt forth, 

Thou knewestno other God, 
And no deliver but me. 
In the wilderness I fed thee, 
There in their pastures were they full. 
^ They were full, their heart was proud, 

And they forgot their God. 

The images here are all from the song of Moses, as also the 
affectionate designation of first born son is derived from his 
history. That Israel is the child of God, and chosen of him 
among all nations, is the favourite designation employed by 
Isaiah, from the 42d chapter to the end of the book. The 
highest interest of these passages escapes, when we neglect to 
bear in mind that primeval and wonderful history of the na- 
tion. I have often wondered why it was, that in the PsaJms 
and Prophets we meet with so many images of the depths of 
the sea, from which God wrought deliverance, of streams, 
through which he is said to wade, while Canaan had so little 
immediate connexion with the sea. It is obvious, that these 
images are all derived from the Red Sea and the river Jordan, 
through which God in a miraculous manner conducted his 
people ; and hence, the general image conveyed by this histor- 

* Hosea, zi. 
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ical fact became a customary and idiomatical expression. 
"He delivered me, he brought me up out of great waters," is 
in the writings of David the symboJ used in relation to ajil 
dangers. Thus, among those, to which he applies it, he pic- 
tures the tempest and the helping hand of God, extended from 
the clouds. Commentators' seem to me injudicious, when 
they seek always to refer these images to particular events ki 
the history of his life. It was a received national symbol of 
deliverance, referred to, and deriving its import from the his- 
tory of their marvellous triumphs. To the same origin are 
to be referred all those forms of expression, in which God is 
said to give this and that people for Israel, and to offer up na- 
tions for their sake. When the Prophet explains himself, it^ 
is always Egypt, that is given up for Israel, and the sacrifice 
of this he applies with etect to other cases. Similar remarks 
may be made in regard to the deserts, which God makes plains 
and fruitful fields ; images in which were clothed even the re- 
turn from captivity, and the delights of a coming golden age. 
I must go through a great, though perhaps, the most delight- 
ful part of Isaiah, and of other Prophets, if I would furnish all 
the rich examples that occur, to illustrate ^hese views. We 
find extended, indeed, even to the future world the images de- 
rived from the deliverance out of Egypt, the passage through 
the Red Sea, the Feast of Tabernacles, the Sechinah, which 
dwelt above them, and Canaan the object of their hopes, and 
in the Revelation of John, an exquisite abridgment of all the 
Prophets, they are exalted to the highest point of dignity. To 
a young man, who would understand the Psalms and Prophets 
in their true spirit, I might give it, inded, as a general rule, 
superseding all others ; ** read Moses ! read the Mosaic histo- 
ry I" A single word occur ing in this poetry, often gives oc- 
casion for the finest poetical development through entire 
chapters. What Homer is to the Greeks, that Moses is in his 
relation to the Hebrews. 
Of the plagues of Egypt we shall speak hereafter. At pre- 
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sent we shall only notice some of the triumpuai songs, design- 
ed to celebrate ^he deliverance from Egyptian bondage, and 
the wonders connected with it. 



A HEBREW ODE FRO!:! THE HISTORY OF THE HEROIC 
AGE. 
The 114th PsAUf. 

When Israel went from Egypt forth, 
The house of Jacob from a strange people, 
Then .Tudah was his sanctuary. 
And Israel his dominion. 
The sea beheld and fled, 
Jordan was driven back. 
The mountains leaped like rams, 
The hills, they skipped like lambs. 
What ailed thee, O sea, that thou fleddest. 
Thou Jordan that thou drewest back, 
Ye mountains, that ye leaped like rams. 
Ye bills, that ye skipped like lambs ? 
Before the Lord the earth did quake, 
Before the presence of the God of Jacobs 
Who turned the rock to living water. 
The flinty stone to a flowing fountain. 

This psalm is one of the finest odes in any language. The 
abrupt brevity, with which each particular is expressed, the 
astonished admiration ascribed to the sea, to Jordan, to the 
mountains, and hills, and repeated in the interrogatory foyrm, 
the sublime explanation, that it all proceeded from a single 
glance of Jehovah, who looked upon them from the clouds, a 
look, which converted rocks and stones to streams and living 
fountains, all these give us, in the compass of this little ode, 
the substance of a long description^ 
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The passage of the Red Sea produced the most ancient and 
sonorous song of triumph, which we have in this language. 
It is.' a choral ode, one voice describing perhaps the acts 
themselves, those of the chorus striking in and as it were re- 
echoing the sentiment. Its structure is simple, full of allitera- 
tion and rhyme, which j[ could not give in our language without 
doing violence to it, for the Hebrew, from the simplicity of its 
forms, is full of such harmonious correspondencies of sound. 
Flowing and prolonged words but few in number float upon 
the air, and terminate for the most part in an obscure mono* 
syllabic sound, that formed perhaps the burden of the chorus. 
Here is a feeble imitation of the untranslatable but most an^ 
cient triumphal ode in any language. 

SONG OF MOSES AT THE RED SEA. 

Then sang Moses and tBe children of Israel 

This song unto the liord. 

And they spake saying, 

I will sing unto the Lord, 

For he hath triumphed gloriously, 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown , 

Into the depths of the sea. 

The Lord is my strength and my song» 

He is beoome my salvation. 

He is my God and I will praise him. 

My father's God, and I will e^^alt him^ 

Jehovah is a man of war, 

Jehovah is his name. 

Pharaoh's chariots and his host 

Hath he cast into the sea, 

The choicest of his captains 

Are sunk into the reedy sea. 

The floods have covered them,^ 
Tdey sank into the depths. 
Like a stone. 

Thy right hand, O Jehovah, 
Hath shown itself glorious in majesty^ 
Thy right hand, O Jehovah, 
6* 
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Hath dariied in piece« the enemy. 

By thine exalted power 

Thou dashest those that rise against thee. 

Thou eentest forth thy wratb^ 

It consumed them like stubble. 

At the blast of thy nostrils, 
The waters were gathered together. 
The swelling flood stood up like heaps, 
The waves were' congealed 
In the depths of the sea. 

The enemy said I will pursue, 
Will seize, will divide the spoil ; 
My soul shall glut itself with them, 
My sword will I draw out, 
And utterly destroy them. 

Then breathed thy wind. 
The sea covered them, 
They sank as lead 
In the mighty waters. 

Who is like to thee O Lord ! 
Who, among the Gods ? 
Who is like thee glorious in holiness^ 
Fearful in praises, doing wonders. 

Thou stretchedst out thy hand. 
The earth swallowed them up. 
With gentle hand thou leddest forth 
The people which thou hadst redeemed. 
Thou guidest them with strength 
Unto thy holy habitation. 

The nations hear thereof and tremble, 
Grief seizes on the dwellers In Philistia, 
The princes of E)dom are amazed. 
The heroes of Moab are seized with dread » 
The dwellers in Canaan are melting away. 

Let fear and dread fall upon them. 
The terrors of death from thy mighty arm. 
Let them be motionless as a stone, 
Till thy people, Lord, pass over. 
Till thy people pass, whom thou hast redeemed^ 

Bring them in O Lord, ^ 

Plant thy people 
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upon the mount of thine inheritance, 
The place of thy habitation, 
Which thou hast made ready for thyself, 
The sanctuary, which thy hands have made. 
Jehovah reigns forever and ever. 

The song perhaps terminated her^, and the following was 
only a brief recapitulation of the contents. 

Forth marched the horse of Pharaoh and his chariots, 
He went with his horsemen down into the sea. 
Then brought Jehovah upon them 
The returning waves of the sea. 
Tho tribes of Israel passed dry 
Through the midst of the sea. 

So that these lines were a sort of brief memorial, such as 
every one might retain in memory concerning the whole 
event. If passages occur in this song such as we should 
suppose could not yet have been sung there, let it be borne in 
mind, that the temple, the sanctuary, and the land, to which 
they were journeying, were in the mind of God and of Moses 
already present, and that Moses by these anticipated as it 
were in triumph the institutions and regulations, which were 
to be formed. 

This song, of which I have given but a feeble echo, gave 
their tone to the triumphal songs of the Hebrews, as the song 
of Deborah £^nd the 68th Psalm evince. The rythmical move- 
ment is animated by the same caesuras and cadences and by 
the same lively correspondencies of sound. The frequent 
exclamations, the oft recurring 

Praise to Jehovah ! 
Sing praises to Jehovah ! 

the excitations adfiressed to the hearers,, or the singers them^ 
selves, which at intervals interrupt, or rather animate the cur- 
rent of thoughts anew, form ai it wer^ the stave, on which 
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the historical song is arranged. In the Psalms the hallelujah 
grew out of this, as an animating and joyous shout of the 
chorus, known to many nations in nearly the same form, and 
by the Hebrews consecrated to their Jah or Jehovah. 



The appearance of God upon Sinai is in the simple descrip- 
tion of Moses itself fearfully sublime,* and it was therefore 
very naturally, that it became the subject of the most mag- 
nificent poetry. Moses had it distinctly in his thoughts, when 
he wrote his benedictions,f and here too he speaks as one 
holding close communion with God, who derived pleasure and 
instruction from things the most fearful. The most High is 
his majesty, and his hand armed with lightnings is in his con- 
ceptions a father, and the teacher of his assembled children. 
The sequel will develope this more fully. At present we re- 
mark only, that the appearance of God upon Mount Sinai 
gave occasion for personifications, which adorn the whole 
body of Hebrew poetry. The splendour and the. burning ra- 
diance, in which God was manifested, became, in the lan- 
guage of poetry, angels, orders and retinues, in the midst of 
which the Law was given. Even Davidf formed them into a 
warlike encampment, andDaniel§ then made these ten thousand 
thousand around the most High servants obedient to his com- 
mand. A series of Rabinical subtilties, representing the Law 
as given and uttered forth by angels, is founded upon the saitie. 

As Jehovah moved from Sinai in the character of a,Grod of 
war, to fight for Israel, it was in accordance with it, that this 
host accompanied him. Thus, he appears in the song of Deb- 
orah, where the stars in battle array fought for Israel,^ and I 
doubt not that hence the exalted name of God, Jehovah Saba- 
oth, bacame a distinct and peculiar designation with the Hes. 

* Ex. xix. 20. t Deut. xxxiii. 2. t Ps. xlvii 18. 
llD«i.YiiaO. § JucJ. V. 4. aO. 
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brews. David used it first against the Philistines,* and ex- 
plained it as the name of the God of the armies of Israel, that 
is, of one who fought for Israel. It must then be from the 
ancient history of the nation, and from its songs of victory, and 
here Moses, Deborah, and numerous Psalms give the full ex- 
planation. It is, in fact, the name of Israel's God, as the God 
of war, only from the circumstance, that at that ancient peri- 
od it proceeded from the glorious manifestation* opon Mount 
Sinai ; from the lightnings and thunderings, and from the 
starry hosts mingling in the conflict, and thus suggesting ife 
primitive import, Jehovah of hosts. From this, its meaning 
became greatly extended, until at length, like all such poetic- 
al designations of the divinity when much used, it expressed 
all the amplitude of the Divine magnificence and excellency. 
In the later writings of the Prophets, therefore, it can no long- 
er be translated with propriety, the God of war ; though this 
was its primitive import. It is in their use a conception of uni- 
versal elevation and dignity of character ; and to the God of 
Sabaoth, the Lord of hosts, all in heaven and earth pay hom- 
age. This is the proper and domestick origin of the name, and 
with the gods of the Sabaeans it had nothing to do. When, 
moreover, the Prophets describe the stars as the host of God, 
they do so because the universe is full of his majesty. Moses, 
Deborah, David, and the Psalms, are the successive steps, by 
which they were elevated to their sublime conception. As an 
example and proof of this, let us observe how David applies 
God's leading of the Israelites in the wilderness to an object, 
in which one would not expect to find [it ; the bringing of the 
ark to Mount Zion. He goes through the whole progress of 
God from mountain to mountain, from victory to victory, and 
the triumphal song of Deborah was plainly his model. The 
Psalm might be denominated the march of Jehovah, an ex-^ 
pression used by Habakkuk, and derived from this Psalm^ 



* I Sam, ?Yii. 45^ 
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THE VICTORIOUS MARCH OF GOD. 

The 68th Psalm. 

Our God exalts himself, 

And bis enemies are scattered, 

They that hate him flee before him. 

[The triumphal language of Moses, with which he addressed 
the cloudy pillar, when the march of the people'proceeded.] 

As smoke disperses, so they disperse. 

As wax is melted before the fire, 

So shall the wicked perish at the presence of God. 

[Smoke and fire' were the symbols of the Divine presence du- 
ring the march of the Israelites.] 

But the righteous are glad. 
They rejoice before God, 
They exult with joy. 

[Because he accompanies them in thoir march. Here the in- 
troduction of the ode terminates, and a second chorus perhaps 
commences.] 

Sing praise to God ! extol his name ! 
Prepare his way, who marcheth in the desert, 
Extol him by his name Jah, 
And exult before him. 
The orphan's father, the widow's judge, 
Is God exalted in holiness. . 
Our God ! to the desolate 
He gave a habitation, 
4 He brought to happiness those who were bound,, 

And the rebellious dwelt in a dry land^ 
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[We may suppoisd the rebellious here to be Amaiekites or Egyp 
tians, who opposed themselves to the march of God. The 
desolate and those who were bound are the Israelites, whom 
he is leading out of bondage, and for whom he designs the 
rich ^land of Canaan. The other chorus now begins, and the 
march itself is described wholly in the language of Deborah.] 

O God, when thou didst go forth, 
And wentest before thy people. 
When thou didst tread the desert, 

Then the earth did quake ; 
The heavens distilled m drops. 
When God looked forth upon them, 
This Sinai there before the face of God, 
The God of Israel. 

Thou, O God, didst send a gentle rain, 
Thou didst revive thy parched inheritance. 
Thy congregation can inhabit there. 
For thou by thy goodness, O God ! 
Hast provided for the poor. 

[To the last trait in the picture, the poet comes also through 
the description of Deborah. She painted the heavens as drop- 
ping, Sinai melting, in order to make a transition to the drop- 
ping of the clouds, which swelled the river Kishon and the 
Kadumim, and contributed to the victory. The gentle herds- 
man has here applied the heroic figure to a peaceful object, 
to make the wilderness a garden for the delightful habitation 
of the tribes of Israel. These, too, march onward, and war 
and victory follow.] 

The Lord gave the signal for war, 
A host were messengers* of victory. 

" The Kings of the hosts flee, they flee. 
She that tarried at home divideth the spoil. 

Why wait ye there among the water pots 1 
The wings of the dove are covered with silver^ 

^ * The noun in the original here is ieminine. 
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Iter feathers sparkle iHtk yellow goi<L 
As the Almighty scattered the kings. 
The snow descended upon Salmon.** 

These words were, perhaps, taken from an ancient triutnph* 
ul song, which as usual, was also satirical. It related, obvi- 
ously, to the victory of Deborah. In the Northern and woody 
part of* Judaea their freedom was at that time recovered by Is- 
rael,* the rainy season contributed to the victory, and mention 
was made also of the snow.t The news of the victory was 
intrusted to female messengers, because Deborah and Jael 
decided the battle, and it was not to be suflfered, that the race 
in aftertimes should lose the memorial of Deborah, their hero- 
ick mother. The raillery respecting those who remained be- 
hind is plainly from her triumphal song, only here introduced 
with a little subtilty and refinement. She upbraided the cow- 
ardly tribes with prefering to hear the bleating of their flocks, 
rather than the cry of battle ; here it is imputed to them, that 

* Isa. ix. 1 — 3. is perhaps a play upon this passage. 

t The words "snow fell on Shimon," pertain to the taunting expression 
of the triumphal song, and need no critical alteration. The tribes, which re« 
mained inactive, were afraid of the severe winter weather, which Deborah 
found so conducive to her success. When even the less elevated Mount 
Salmon, lying in the Southern part of Jadaea,' was covered with snow, 
how much more must it have been the case with the higher mountains 
of the 'North, whither the war-like expedition led them. This conclu- 
sion was sagaciously made by the Southern tribes, and they remained 
Quietly with their doves. The spirit of the passage may be expressed as 
follows : 

O ye who rest amid your folds, 

What stays you loitering there, 
To gaze upon your glossy doves 

And mark their golden wings, 
When God the Lord the nations smote ? 

And Canaan's heroes slew, 
m Then truly was a wintry day, 

And snow on Salmon fell. 
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from timidity and an effeminate horror of war, they chose rath* 
er, in those raw and wintry days, to gaze with wonder upon 
the silvery wings and golden feathers of their doves, gleaming 
as they rise in flight, while Deborah, a woman^ a d\i(eller in 
the house, (a bee as the name signifies) is dividing the spoil. 
** The Lord gave the word," means he gave command for the 
war, he roused \ip heroes and so the messengers of victory. 

Next follows the march of Jehovah upon the mountains. 
He descended upon the diminutive Zion, and how many more 
beautiful and more finiitful mountains were there, that were de- 
sirous of this honour. The fertile Bashan he had passed by, 
and here that mountain, which was one of the greatest in the 
land of Israel, draws the attention of the poet, and becomes 
the object of his song. 

Thou mount of God, mount Bashan, 

The mountain range, mount Bashan, 
Why look with pride,* ye pinnacled heights^ 

On these, which God hath chosen to dwell in 7 
Jehovah shall inhabit them 

Forever and ever. 

[The account is equally balanced with praise and sarcasm. 
Bashan is named, because it was situated beyond Jordan, and 
God could not dwell there, because it was without the limits 
of the promised land. — Zion was recently gained by conquest^ 
and the remnant of the Jebusites was perhaps still in Jerusa- 
lem. Then too God dwelt in the vicinity of his conquered 
foes — a circumstance, which gave occasion to the sublime pic- 
ture of his victorious progress, after he moved forward from 
Sinaii] 

* More correctly " with envy.** The Hebrew, term, that occurs in the 
same form only in this passage, means to regard with envy. In this 
sense the passage may be translated thus: 

Why look so enviously do^va ye mountain ranges, 
Upon this mount, which God has chose to dwell in, ;, 

This expresses the «o*(«t« of Aquila and Thoodotian. J. 

7 
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The chariots of God, a thousand thoosaod^ 
And ten times ten thousand more. 
The Lord comes forth in their midst. 
From the glory crowned summit of Sinai. 

Thou didst raise the chariots aloft. 
Thou leddest forth thy captives with thee, 
Thou gavest men for thy triumphal gifts. 
And madest rebels now t<> dwell with thee. 
Jehovah, God. 

Let God be praised, from day to night be praised, 
He layeth on our burdens, and giveth us help. 
He is our God, the God of our salvation, 
Jehovah the Lord hath the issues to death. 

Surely God will wound the head of his enemies, 
The hairy scalp of him, who is against him. 
1 will bring him, 5aith the Lord, from Bashan, 
I will bring him from the depths of the sea. 
Thy foot shall yet wade in their blood. 
Thy dogs lick the blood of thine enemies ! — 

But I have already given more perhaps, than was necessa- 
ry for our present purpose. We see clearly what this difficult 
Psalm, abounding in proud and warlike sentiment, means by 
the triumphal gifts of God among men, and what the national 
Gotlof the Israelites will do farther on the mountains, which 
he has newly conquered, that he will free them from those en- 
emies, who now remain only as a kind of sinofFering. But 
we return to out subject and ask, 

What meant that smoking Sinai ? 

What were those pillars of cloud and fire ? 

I 

which gave occasion to such splendid imagery. 

Respecting the fiery and cloudy pillars we need not be greatly 
at a loss. It was the sacred fire, which, as was customary in 
similar cases in those regions, was carried before the host, and 
served both as a signal for breaking up the encampments and 
renewing the march, and as a guide in their journeying. 
W^en the Israelites went out of Egypt it followed and etood 
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between them and the Egyptians. I remember to have read 
even in some Pagan writer, what originated probably in a mis- 
conception of this circumstance, that the flying people placed 
between them and their pursuers objects of religious veneration, 
I think sacred animals, which the Egyptians dared not ap- 
proach. It is in the Exodous of the children of Israel, that 
those cloudy and fiery pillars first occur, and they are at once 
accompanied with miraculous effects, which still followed 
them thrqughout the journey.* When the host were encamp- 
ed, it stood before the door of the sanctuary, before the tent 
of the leader, atid responses were given by it. When the 
host moved their camp, it went before as their guide. They 
continue to appear, so long as the Israelites were in the des- 
ert, but when they arrived in Canaan the Ark of the Cove- 
nant preceded, and showed the way, and these pillars are no 
longer mentioned. In short the phsenomenon was a symbol of 
the Divinity, though with the Israelites not a mere symbol, but 
a presence, which produced marvellous and sometimes fear- 
ful effects. The two phaenomena admit of being so naturally 
identified, that I see not why they should be considered as 
different. In the one symbol God would accompany Israel, 
and be their guide. This was the angel of his presence that is 
the herald and index of his peculiar presence and superintend- 
ance, and all this was included under the pillar of fire. By 
day it appeared as smoie, in the night as flame. Before it 
was the most revered seat of judgment, the highest tribunal. 
If Moses and Aaron were safe no where else, they were yet 
safe here, and the fire of God avenged them in a way that 
was manifest to the sense. When the journey was ended, 
the memorial of it was perhaps placed in the holy of holies, 
and for some time preserved ; and hence the Jewish fable re- 
specting the perpetual cjoud of smoke between the cherubim. 
JVothing is more natural and accordant with history, than this 

* Ex. xiv, 1% 20^ Mj^iii. SI—) ^. Num. iat. 15—^3^ 
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explanation. It denies no miracle and only shows the medi- 
um, by which God wrought miracles, sincp this must be the 
angel of his presence, or, as Habakkuk calls it, the veil of 
his presence. 

The splendid a{^arances on mount Sinai had very possibly 
similar natural causes, pertaining to the time and place, in 
which they were exhibited, for God works no miracles except 
through the instrumentality of natural powers. The extraor- 
dinary splendour, in which the sandy deserts of Arabia some- 
times appear, the smoke, in which the mountains are veiled, the 
thunders, which are multiplied and fearfully reverberated 
among their towering cliffs, those and perhaps other terrific 
and magnificant phenomena of nature God on this occasion 
combined together, as the symbols and manifestations of his 
presence. Whoever would deny the miraculous character of 
the phsenomena, must make the description of Moses a fable. 
Nor are they less so from the fact, that this region of fearful 
desolation is always fruitful in strange and startling phaenom- 
ena. 

Finally the passage through the Red Sea with the circunn 
stances described as attending it was certainly a marvellous 
but not an impossible rescue. Probably Moses, when he re- 
received his commission, intended to direct his course over the 
isthmus. The Israelites could not moreover have been much 
below it, and they probably passed by Suez somewhat farther 
South, than the route which the caravans now take. Now 
though the gulf then extended according to remaining traces 
of it higher up than now, yet it was so wide as readily to ac- 
count for the result. Losing the route in the darkness of the 
night, confounded by a tempest of rain and a storm of wind, 
and panick struck, the whole host of Egyptians might weU 
fall into disorder, and lose themselves beyond the possibility of 
escape, whether falling into the deeper bays of the sea, of 
from the higher incursion of the driving and overwhelming 
flood. Nor is the passage here so broad, that it would be \vo& 
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possible for the Israelites to accomplish it in a single night 
All the doubts, which have recently been accumulated re- 
specting the matter, are overstrained. The ancient monu- 
ments of the Israelites, the feast which was established as a 
memorial of this passage over the sea, the triumphal song of 
Moses, and the numerous exhortations, which he enforced up- 
on the assembled Israelites by a reference to it, show clearly 
enough, that their deliverance was at all events attended with 
very remarkable and terrifick circumstances, which Moses has 
described too in a manner perfectly natural, and accordant 
with the local character and relations of the place. 

Would that our devotional songs, in which reference is 
made to this event had more resemblance to the Hebrew ! 
These do not repeat it, though it was to them a national bless- 
ing, and the very ground of their national existence, in endless 
litanies, as we often do, but adapt the ancient event to new 
occurrences, combine it intimately with their subject, and 
sing it, if I may be allowed the expression, in a business like 
manner. Thus Deborah, and thus also several fine Psalms 
and passages in the Prophets. Let us now read for an exam- 
ple one of the most touching poems of the Hebrews, in which 
the boldest triumphal picture of the old world terminates in 
the most affecting elegy. 

THE PRAYER OF HABAKKUK THE PROPHET. 

O Jehovah, I have heard the rumoiir of thee ; 

And tremble with fear ;* 
• The rumour, which the Prophet heard, was the tradition of the mar- 
vellous events of ancient times, and the predictions of what #as then to 
take place. Once God strove for his people, now he would forsake them, 
and give them over to their enemies. Both of these are enlarged upon 
in the piece, and the Prophet longs to see the purpose of God in this sad 
catastrophe. This is what is expressed in the petition, " show thy work, 
make known with the progress of years what thou hast purposed, and in 
thf pre83pt severe counsels call to mind thine ancient miracles of good- 
ness to this people. 
' 7* 
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With coimng yean, JehoTah, show thy work,* 
As years revolve make known, 
In wrath remember mercy. 

When God came on from Tcman, 
The high and holy one from Mount Paran, 
His glory covered the heavens, 
The earth was full of bis praise. 

His brightness was like the sun, 
Out from his hand the rays shot forth, 
And this was but the veil of his might. 

Before him went the pestilence. 
Birds of prey flew forth at his.feet. 
He stood, the earth was moved, f 
He looked ; and nations were scattered abroad. 
The everlasting mountains were trod to dust, 
The perpetual hills did bow themselves, 
When he marched forth of old.J 

The huts of Cushan I saw in affliction, || 
The tents of Midian vanished away. 

Was Jehovah angry with the rivers? 
* Was the blast of thy breath at the waves ? 

* The parallelism seems to require, this of the common reading, 
*' revive thy work." Perhaps the poet had in his thoughts, Ps. xc. 13 — 
17. and then the haste, and the calling for his work to be manifested is 
not unsuited to the context. The poet was desirous of seeing the ap- 
proaching developments, and was admonished, chapter ii. 3. 4. to wait 
with patience. Here, then, he prays, as Moses did, that God would re- 
vive and carry forward his work. 

t Several translations give this sense, and the parallelism obviously re- 
quires it. The nations flee away at the violent shaking of the earth. 

t The " goings forth of old are" from the 68th Psalm, which gives to 
this often misapprehended expression the most intelligible sense. It 
is the march of God in ancient times, bis stepping f:om mountain to moun- 
tain, (Sinai, Seir, Paran, Bashan) which so many ancienttriumphal songs, 
and this elegy also describe. 

ti They labour as it were under aflliction. They strip oif the cover- 
ings of th^ir tents, so that a whole encampment of Nomadet disappoan- 
in a few moment9.. 
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Was thy wrath against the sea ?* 
For thou didst mount upon thy war-chariot, 
And ride with horses, thou God orsalvation, 
Thou drewfest forth thy bow, 
Multiplying sevenfold thin\B arrows.f 
And the streams cleft asunder the land. 
The mountains saw thee and trembled, 

* The peculiar turn of this question shows the alarm of the speaker^ 
and gives a sublime movement to the ode. Several Psalms interrupt the 
narrative by such unexpetjted questions, as Ps. cxiv. 5. 6. and others, a 
striking peculiarity in the style of Oriental poetry. 

t This line^ which is a crux criticorum, only beeovnes intelligible in the 
'Sense, which I have given. But if we adopt this, what isthe meaning oC 
" word" ? If we translate the passage — 

Thou drewest forth thy bow. 

The arrows of the commander were satiate with blood, 

still to every reader of nice discernmeni, the connexion will appear harsh. 
The fact here assumed, that God is so suddenly called the " word," while 
through the whole ode he does not speak as an inactive commander, but 
is himself active as a warrior, that his arrows are already satiate with 
blood, while in the progress of the description this is first mentioned af- 
terwards in verse 13th, all ,this renders this construction unnatural. I 
have, therefore, by a very simple construction read this word as a parti- 
ciple. That it often means "to make manifold** is well known, and 
thus, this difficult passage, seems to me, to be explained in the simplest 
way, and very finely in accordance with the scope of the imagery. The 
multiplying of the lightnings as glittering arrows is an image sufficiently 
known from the 18th Psalm, and this is followed by the Prophet in this 
passage. 

But how comes it, that now, when God draws out his arrows with his 
bow, the rivers also rush through the land ? If the/eader proceeds far* 
theron, he, will see that] a universal shuddering and alarm of nature is 
described, such as we remark before a tempest. It is as if all things felt 
the presence and immediate vicinity of the Creator. The river rolls on 
more rapidly, and as here the floods soimd louder, the heights lift up their 
hands in expectation. There is no doubt,. that all these figures refer to 
the Red Sea, to lordan, to Sinai, and to the times of Joshua and Debo^ 
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The overflowing waters fled away. 
The deep uttered its voice. 
The heights lift up their hands. 

The sun and moon stood still in their course,* 
At the dazzling light of thine arrows flying, 
At the lightning glance of thy spear. 

Thou marehedst on in anger through the land,t 
And trampledet upon the nations in thy wrath. 

rah, when the rivers either shrunk back or overflowed ; but all are com. 
biaed into one picture, and hence, to follow out chronologically and hi*, 
toneally, every minute feature is incorrect. It is plainly a oontinuoos 
representation of a coming warrior, and of his deeds in battle. The im- 
age of the alarmed and troubled waters, which are sensible of the near- 
ness of Godj is derived from the majestick 77th Psalm v. 17 — ^21. whose 
images Habakkuk has in several passages adopted and enlarged. 

* The image of the sun and moon are taken from both the history of 
Joshua and the song of Deborah combined together. In the former they 
stand still with astonishment, while God is engaged in battle ; in the latter 
courses are ascribed to them. Should not the same Hebrew word, 
which Deborah uses, have stood here also, putting it in the singular on. 
ly as the common reading is ? The Se^uagint seems to have read thus ; 
since it translates ey tfj ra'^ei av'r^ just as in Judges v. 20. and 
the picture thereby becomes beautiful, complete, and full of action. 
They stand still with astonishment in the midst of their course, and up- 
on the smooth path, which they are ever travelUngv They see the> 
glance of his lightnings, and are, as it were, ashamed, and thrown in the 
shade. 

t The picture is progressive. God does not here first go forth upon the 
land. The first step of his progress was already described in the 6th 
verse. Here he is proceeding onward and trampling upon nations at ev-^ 
ery step. The poet advances also with the progress of the national his- 
tory, and coipes down to the kings, especially the age of David, as the 
13th verse clearly shows. Hence, too, the images in the succeeding 
verses are from the triumphal songs of David. The 13th and 14th are 
obviously from Ps. Ixviii. 22. and Ps. ex. 6. and other passages, sincB 
David often uses the peculiar expression, " to wound or divide asunder 
the head.** 
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For thou wentest forth to aid thy peopla. 
To bring salvation to thine anointed. 

Thou didst smite the top from the house of the wicked* 
And lay bare the foundation even to the rock, 
Thou piercedst the head of the loader of their ranks,! 
They were rushing as a storm to disperse me. 
Exulting as if to devour the oppressed. 
Like the wild beast in his covert, 
llien did thine horses tread upon the sea. 
They came upon the swelling floods.t 

* The figure is taken from a house or temple, whose summit, being 
dashed in pieces, it will be made bare and fall to Auns even to the foun* , 
dation stone, which is laid upon a rock. That the word ** head** is often 
thus used, especially in the^Psalms, I need not show. The dilapidation 
.of the house means, according to Oriental custom, the ruin of the whole 
femily. It need not be asked to what enemies of David the poet had 
reference in this passage. The images are here introduced into the pic- 
ture in their general application. The particular circumstances of the 
more ancient times, did not belong to the f/urpose of the writer. 

t Various conjectures have been made respecting the original word 
here. Its first meaning, as it seems to me, is ranks, families, or mem. 
bers of families divided ofi*, as its radical form signifies. In the song 
o^ Deborah (Jud. v. 7.), it is either villages, or assemblages from villa- 
ges out of their districts, in short, orders. Here there were regular ranks 
of enemies, who according to the following verse, came on like a tempest, 
to scatter a defenceless people and divide the spoil. The Greek transla- 
tion gives the collective form, leaders of such ranks or divisions {K8<pa^ 
lag dvt^aajav), as names of dignity are used in all languages. I have 
used some circumlocution in translating the word, because by this'means^ 
the succeeding image becomes more clear, and when compared witU 
chi^>. i. 9. will need, I think, no father elucidation. 

t To bring them aid, that is, as the 8th and 12th verses show. The 
picture ends as it began, which is a striking beauty, since it gives unity 
,to the whole view. As well in this pari as in the whoU economy of th« 
ode, this poem i9 beautifully filled op< 
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When I beard this my heart trembled,* 
My lips quivered at the voice. 
A shuddering ran through my bones, 
And my feet were tottering. 
Yet must I rest until the day of calamity,! 
When the destroying nation cometh upon us. 
Then shall the fig-tree not bloom, 
And the vines shall give no fruit. 
The hope of the olive tree shall fail. 
The fields shall yield no bread. 
The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And no herd shall be in the stall. 

Yet will I be confident in Jehovah,t 

♦ Now another division of the ode commences, which again refers back, 
to the beginning, verse 1st. The poet has heard from the ancient times 
all the wonders, which God wrought for Israel, and now sees other 
times no less fearful approaching. This makes the plan of the ode ap- 
parently incomprehensible and contradictory, as well as the feelings ex- 
pressed in it. The preceding chapters are the best commentary upon it, 
especially chap. i. 1.2. 12 — 14. chap. ii. 1 — 4. 

fThe leading word here is explained by the history of the Prophet,chap. 
ii. 1 — 4. He was directed by God to remain tranquil ; he must wait for 
the time. This he now calls " resting and waiting for the day of calam. 
ity," when the nation invaded them, which he described in chap. 1st. He 
does not here speak of a going up to Chaldaea, but of a coming of the 
ChaldaBans; as the following verse clearly shows. ^The following lines 
'lescribe the entire desolation of the country, by the Chaldees. 

X Here the ode draws to a conclusion. Dark and discouraging as it is 
around him, the Prophet yet remains true to the word of his God, (Chap, 
li. 1 — 4.) he gives himself up to him, and leaps witn joy in the name of 
his whole nation. It must, and will have a good result for them, though, 
the Prophet does not yet see, and though he so strongly desires to see it, 
as the leading subject of his prophecy, (See Chap. i.2. 3. 12 — 17. Chap, 
ii. 1 — 4. Chap. iii. 2.). The plan of the whole book is no less a beautiful 
whole, than this ode by itself, which I might justly call the crown of the 
Hebrew lyrick Poetry. That in the last verse there is a reference to Ps. 
xTiii. 34. and Deut. xxxiii. 29. I need not show David applied the last 
mentioned passage to himself, and the Prophet refers it to the whole na- 
|.ion. It will yet, once more ascend upon its ancient heights, the-^ceoet 
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And exult in the God of my salvation, 
Jehovah God is my strength, 
He will make me to leap as the hart, 
And to tread again upon my high places. 



APPENDIX.* 



Of the miracles in the Journeying of the Israelites, and the giving of thr 
Mosaick law. 

" Must not the whole description of this march through the 
Arabian deserts be a sort of epick poem of later date, and pro- 
duced at a period, when the truth of history was already cloth- 
ed in th6 marvels of fiction ?" So far as my purpose is con- 
cerned it would make no difference though it were even so : 
for still this history remains the basis of Hebrew legislation 
and poetry. But what ground have we to believe this ? Let 
one read the description impartially, and observe its entire 
simplicity, its local references, its precise correspondence and 
propriety in the circumstances of time and place. Every new 
book of travels has confirmed or illustrated its local truth, and 
even to the present day the traditions of the neighbouring na- 
tions and races are full of this ancient history. I am aw^are, 
that the Mohammedan religion has in a peculiar manner re- 
vived these traditions ; it however, only revived and built upon 
them, for they were before already there. The lonely desert 

of victory and leap upon them like a hart. Judsea was a mountainous 
country, and hence,of the ChaldaBans al8o,'(ver. 16.) the word *high places* 
is used. The conclusion of the ode is patriotick, beautiful, and dignified. 
All the feelings and fortunes of his people, prosperity and adversity, the 
poet experiences in his own bi^east. 

* This short treatise and a metrical paraphrase of the prayer of Habak- 
kuk, are found among Herder's manuscripts, and were inserted here by 
the first editor, J. G. Mueller. J. 
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aeems to be designed for the purpose, that in it this YdeUjiry 
might survive, as well in the memorials of nature, as in the 
traditions of the people. 

If a poetical aim were discoverable in the narrative of Mo- 
ses as in that of Homer, and if we saw in it events combined 
and adorned for the accomplishment of this aim, while at the 
same time, it was incompatible with the truth of nature ; then 
it might be seen distinctly in the Arabian desert, as well as 
on the plains of Troy, where fiction begins and history ends. 
The fiction would show itself by a reference to the purpose, to 
which it was directed. 

Now, in Moses, nothing of this sort is perceivable. The 
description of the passage of the Red Sea, does not grow out 
of the ode, that was sung for its celebration, but obviously pre- 
cedes it, as a perfectly artless geographical description. The 
giving of the law on Mount Sinai is told in a style of simple 
narrative. Whatever is sublime and terrifick in it belongs to 
the subject, not to the language. So it is with the most fear- 
ful as well as the agreeable incidents of the journey. They 
fall as artlessly into the general train of events, and the course 
of the narrative, as docs the long, description of the arrange- 
ments of the tabernacle, of the laws, the sacred rites and vest- 
ments, all of which are certainly historical monuments of that 
^ge. 

Why then should we give credence to the one and not to 
the other ? Why must we insist that all things shall proceed 
in every age, as they do in our own 1 There a system of doc- 
trine and legislation was to be established, which has extended 
its power over nations and centuries. Could Moses, unaided 
with all his Egyptian wisdom, or even with the added wisdom 
of his Levites, accomplish this ? Could he do it against the 
opposition of some hundred thousand, stiff-necked and rebell^ 
ious men ? And how could he sustain them so long in the de. 
sert ? Let him who has any doubts here give a plan to show 
how it might be done ; but let the whole be placed between 
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Sinai and Paran, and suited to that age and to the same people. 
Yet nobody requires us on the authority of Moses : 1. to 
believe fables, of which the history knows nothing, and which 
the later Rabbins have invented, rejecting the manna, the 
cloudy pill^s, the angels by whose ministration the law was 
given, &,c, either from childish interpretations or for moral 
purposes. Rather, 

2. Since there is one God, the Lord of nature, and of these 
miraculous phaenomena, all these must have taken place and 
are to 'be explained through the instrumentality of natura 
causes. Theophrastus, Pliny and others have also spoken o 
the manna, as this far more ancient description does, and the 
account is perfectly in accordance with the knowledge and 
views of nature, which pertained to that age. The atmospher* 
ick phenomena of the country among the mountains of Ara- 
bia are alike known. Of the stifling wind Simoom, the aveng* 
ing messenger of the Lord, the phsBuomena of the East wind, 
in which all objects appear magnified, and the sandy desert 
looks like a sea of fire, the same may be said. It is a fearful 
solitude of nature, formed as it wei-e, for producing the sub- 
lime impressions of fear and implicit obedience. 

3. But so far as discoveries have yet been made, and have 
come within my own knowledge, no miracle of Isfaelitish his- 
tory can be fully explained on these principles. There are no 
oak forests in those regions, from the marina of which so great 
a multitude could have subsisted in its wanderings, and the 
Israelites had as much sense as we have to consider, that they 
had not known in Egypt what was a natural thunder storm. 

4. Finally, it is remarkable that the place of all these mi* 
raculous events lay out of the limits of Canaan ; and had, 
therefore, no influence on the observance of the law. Sinai 
was not in Canaan, and in danger from some supposed sacred* 
ness of the place of being reverenced, as the dwelling place of 
God. They saw the tempests sweep over, and on them the 
Lord of the tempest ; but in Canaan he rested in his career 
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Upon no mountain summit. The history remained what h 
was, ancient history, and if an Elijah sometimes fled thither 
to console and strengthen himself by the fortunes of Moses, 
yet the place, as an object of popular superstition, was not laid 
down in the map of Moses. It was never sent to for the pur*- 
pose of obtaining oracular responses, and on the same ground 
the places consecrated in the history of the Patriarchs, Manure^ 
Luz, Bethel, could never become places of idolatrous worship. 
When Bethel from political causes was becoming such, the 
Prophet changed its name Bethel, (house of God) into Beth- 
aven (house of idolatry). It must, however, be admitted in re- 
gard to the marvellous and supernatural in the Hebrew legis- 
lation, that it was perverted to superstitious uses, which for 
centuries held the minds of the people in fetters, though it did 
not differ in this respect from other religions. 

Note. I have ventured to omit here the metrical paraphrase of the 
Prayer qfHabakkuk mentioned in a previous note. Tr. 
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INSTIUTIONS OF MOSES. 

Of the name Jehovah ; what it involved ; and how far its import was un- 
folded. The 90th and 102d Psalms. Pure and uncorrnpted ideas of 
, God, of moral truths, and of practical wisdom in the poetry of the He- 
brews. Legislation of Moses. 

1. The national freedom and equality established by It. National as- 
semblies at their festivals. Songs which they sung with national 
pride and exultation, t 

2. Jehovah was enthroned tiponthe laws alone. National songs respect- 
ing this with an application even to oppressors and unjust judges. 
The laws were compared with the ordinances of God in nature. An 
ode to this effect. 

3. Office and dignity of the tribes set apart to his service. Of the light 
and law of rectitude upon the breast of the high priest. Images 
drawn from the attire of the priests in Hebrew poetry. They are 
symbols of a flourishing state. Application of them to kings and to 
heavenly ministers. ' 

4. Origin and purpose of sacrifices. Moral use of them in poetry. 
Examples in several Psalms. 

General remarks on the language derived from the laws of Moses re- 
specting diseases and vices, and on particular parts of the religious 
service and symbolical observances. The institution of the sabbath 
has preserved for us all that remams of theh- ancient history and poet- 
ry. Imagfes drawn from it of a perpetual sabbath and the year of 
jubilee. The Tabernacle of Moses a symbolical representation. 

Jehovah was the name which Moses impressed upon his 
people as the name of the God of their fathers. It expressed 
a pure and sublime conception,* which imported the immove- 
ableness and truth of God, his eternity, his unchangeableness 
amd his eternal worth and glory. This fundamental concept . 

It confessedly involved the three relations of Ume, "I was, I an\, 1 
shall be," or «8 God himaelf s^ys, "I am in that I am,»» 
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tion in the law of Moses b denominated the holiness of the 
Lord,* an expression, for which I know no synonym in the 
German language. Not only were all images and representa- 
tions of God drawn from the worjts of creation prohibited, but 
this sacred name was the occasion for unfolding the highest 
attributes and perfections of the Godhead, which were to serve 
as an eternal and immutable basis for the reason and religion 
of man. It is not intended by this to say, that Moses hioiself 
unfolded all these perfections. To him, the lawgiver of the 
Israelites, God must appear and be represented more especial- 
ly as the guardian God of Israel, and on this conception are 
grounded many forcible and striking passages of his admoni- 
tions and of his songs. But what he as a lawgiver could not 
do, was done afterwards by the wise men and poets of Israel. 
Was Jehovah the one only God, the creatw of the world, so 
was he also the God of all nations, and of all generations of 
men, and for the unfolding of this rich and fruitful gem these 
needed but time, unbiassed thought, and the calm Spirit of 
God. It is not here the question, whether other nations have 
also unfolded the same ideas. For why need we be envious, 
and refuse to give the Persians, Hindoos, Celts or whomsoever 
it may be, credit each in their proper taeasure for the degree, 
in which they have preserved and advanced the most ancient 
religion of the earth. It is enough, that in that age, and in 
that part of the world, among Egyptians, Canaanites, and the 
uncultivated tribes of Arabia, Moses was alone in his advance- 
ment. He sought out the religion of the Patriarchs, the an- 
cestors of his race, and what he derived from Egypt in the 
outward form and costume of his institutions and laws was 
not permitted to obscure the pure light of that revel ation» 
which was given him in the burning bush of the Arabian des- 
ert. Thus with the progress of time were formed those sub? 
lime ideas, which we find in the Psalms and Prophets. 

*The holiness of the Lofd is his highest peculiarity, in which he haf 
pone like hinit 
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To illustrate this we may begin with the ode, which is as- 
cribed to Moses himself as its author. It unfolds the name 
Jehovah, that is, the immutable truth, the eternal and absolute 
immobility and constancy of the creator of the world, 

A SONG OF MOSES, THE MAN OF GOD. 

The 90th PsAUi. 
"^ O Lord ! Thou alone art our steadfastnesa 

From generation to generation !• 
Before the mountains were generated, 
Or the earth and the world upheaved them, 
From eternity to eternity thou art God. t 

Thou lettest man return to the dust. 
And sayest, return, ye generations of men. 
For a thousand years are in thy sight 
But as yesterday when it is past, 
As a watch of the night. 

Thou lettest them pass away. 
There are they in a dead sleep. 
In the mornmg they were as the green grass^ 
In the morning it was green and flourishipg. 
In the evening it was parched and dried up« 

So thou didst consume us by thy breath, 
The blast of thine anger drives us away. 
Thou placedst our iniquiiies before tbe^, 
Our secret sins came to light 
Before thy view* 

Therefore ha/e our days passed away. 
* By thy sentence upon us ; X 
We waste our years away, 
Like an idle tale. 

The days of our life are seventy years, 
And if in its strength they be four score years^ 

*How sublime an idea ! We are but in appearance, mere fleetinjg 
shadows upon the earth. Only in God is our steadfastness. He is 
our true being, whom Moses so often calls a rock. 

fin all past ages, Thou, Lord, hast been. 

t Gen. vi. 5 or the decree of God, that all the Israelites should parish 
in the desert. 

8« 
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Yet its whole extent is toil and pain. 
It is quickly psst, and we are gone. 

If the name Jehovah had occasioned the productions only 
of the sublime exposition in Isaiah from the 40th chapter on* 
ward, we should have abundant cause to bless the memory 
and the religion of Moses. 

There is no attribute, no perfection of God, which did not 
find its most simple and powerful expression in the Psalms and 
Prophets, and for the most part these sublime developments of 
thought are drawn from the name Jehovah, which is in fact 
the ground of all natural theok^y. Never can I read with- 
out emotion the Psalm* of that suppliant, who on occount of 
his great age, could not hope to witness th^ fulfilment of 
his wishes respecting Jerusalem and his people. He fails and 
sinks in the midst of his way, with his eye directed to the prom- 
ise, but God the promiser fails not, and another generation will 
live to witness its accomplishment, for God ia Jehovah. 

My days decline as a shadow, 
And I am withered like grass, 
But thou, O Jehovah, reignest forever, f 

Thy name endureth from age to age. 
Therefore for generations to come it is writtea, 
A nation yet unborn shall praise the Lord. 
He will look down from his holy heights, 
' From heaven will Jehovah look upon the earth, 
And hear the groaning of the prisoners. 
And deliver those that are condemned to death. 
^ Then shall they praise in Zion the might of Jehovah, 

Then shall his praise be sounded in Jerusalem ; 
When the people shall be gathered together, 
And kmgdoms for the service of Jehovah, 
My strength indeed fails, ere I attain it, 
And my days are shortend. 
I said also ; my Grod, take me not away 
In the midst of my life. — ' 

Ps.108. 
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Yet thy years go on from age lo age, 

Thou it is, who of old bast founded the world. 

The heavens also are the work of thy hands. 

They too perish, but thou abidest, 

They become old like a garment. 

As a garment thou layest th^m aside. 

And new heavens are brought forth, 

But thou art the same. 

And thy years have no end. 

The children of thy servants also shall continue, 

And tbeir generations shall flourish before thee. 

Thus are always the most sublime attributes of God inti<« 
mately associated with the most tender sensibilities of human 
nature. The omniscience, the omnipresence, the infinite wis-> 
dom, the particular care and providence of God are represent*^ 
ed in the Psalms and Prophets with such a sense of f eality and 
inwardnesOs, that one cannot escape the consciousness of being 
under the immediate eye of God. If the doctrines of the puri 
est Theism were to be expressed in the strongest terms, the 
language should be taken from the Old Testament. 

He that hath made the eye, shall he not see ? 
He that hath planted the ear, shall he not hear ? 
Consider yet, ye brutish among the people. 
Ye senseless fools, when will ye be wise ? 

Can any thing more tia the purpose, even in our own day, 
be said against that class of philosophers, who deny the evi- 
dences of design in nature? All, which they ascribe to an ab^ 
stract and lifeless nature, the heathen idolaters referred to 
their false Gods, and what the Prophets urge against the one 
holds equally against the other. The purer philosophy and 
theology any poetry contains, the more nearly, not only in its 
general sentiments, but even in its expressions, will it approach 
to the poetry of the Old Testament. 

Nearly the same thing is true also in regard the doctrines of 
morality, only we muBt not treat of these in the sense, in 
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which they were praetiised py the people, but as they ought to 
'be practised. Neither must we look for these in the passages, 
in which they are limited by the particular aims of the politi- 
cal lawgiver, or the teacher of worldly prudence, but where 
they are uttered by the sage and the poet. In his positive insti- 
tutions Moses could only speak in terms suited to his age^ to his 
people, and to their apprehension, and it would be folly to de- 
mand of him more than this. Y^t the law, which he gave 
them, was too spiritual and too good for the Israelites, since 
they had neither power nor inclination to observe it. But 
where Moses speaks as a monitor and teacher of the people, 
especially in his last appeal to them, what sublime senti- 
ments does he introduce I 

Understand, O Israel, 

Jehovah, thy God, is one Jehovah, 

And thou shalt love Jehovah thy God, 

With all thy heart. 

With all thy soul, 

And with all thy strength ! 

—The word, that I command thee this day, 

Is not a dark saying, and far from thee, 

It is not in hpaven, that thou shouldst say. 

Who shall ascend and bring it down for us 5 

Nor beyond the sea, that thou shouldst say, 

Who shall go over the sea for us, 

Aftd bring it to us, and cause us to hear, 

That we may understand and do it. ^ 

For the word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and heart. 

That thou may est do it !* 

David in his personal conduct may be as he will ; he may 
even in many of his Psalms appear selfish and ambitious of 
fame, cruel and misanthropick^ yet in the presence of Jehovah 
he dares not boast himself of any other than praiseworthy qual- 
ities^ of striQt integrity, and openness of heart. All those 

♦Deut. vi,4. wx, XI, 
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psalms of his, which contain general instruction, and ertill ^ 
nore those of Asaph and of an anonymous author arc full of 
ihe purest doctrines of mwality. The Proverbs of Solomon 
contain much of the court-morality of the Orientals, for they 
'«ach strictly speakjpg the maxims of prudence rather thatn 
ihe abstract principles of morality. Yet, even in them, there 
8 much of pure gold, and they lay the foundation of all the 
naxims of life in the fear of Jehorah. The Prophets in the 
fulness and clearness of their teachings go far before most of 
Jie Gnomick poets of the Greeks, and the book of Siraoh is a 
blooming garden, full of instruction and precept, of imagery 
ilso and of parables and descriptive representations. In short, 
t may be said, of the law of Moses, in the language of this 
xx)k, *' Wisdom has flown from it as Pishon, as Tigris, as the 
Euphrates and the Nile, when it overflows and waters the 
iaxid." 

The Legislation of Moses had for its purpose the formation 
of a free people, subject to none but the law ; and that no one 
might deprive them of their liberty God was himself the giver 
of the law, its guardian, and the king of his people. He dwelt 
in the midst of them and the much abused word, " temple," 
properly designated a house, for the book of the law, over 
which God was himself the guardian. The whole people con- 
stituted a priestly kingdom ; and every one was a servant of 
the same king and of his law. *^ Thou shalt be to me a priest- 
y kingdom," was the first principle, in which Moses compre*- 
lended the character of his legislation. If we would not call 
/his a theocracy, we may denominate it a nomocracy. But in 
reference to the poetry, that grew out of it, and in accordance 
•with the truth of those ancient times and their history, the 
term theocracy, is far more expressive and beautiful. All po- 
etry, which related to the political organization, and the ser- 
vice of God, was theocratic. Let us consider what consti* 
(Ht^ its speci^c c|iaracterr 
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« First; The honours of the tribes, equaUty of natiofui 
rightSy and Uberty. No provision was made for a king in the 
legislation of Moses ; God and his law were alone king. All 
the tribes were one people, descendants of the patriarchs, from 
whom tl^ey had received as an inheritance their knowledge of 
God, and with it the rights of fraternal relationship and even 
of the priesthood, which, according to Egyptian notions, were 
the highest in rank. To this purpose was introduced the rite 
of circumcision, a distinction, which in Egypt was confined to 
the priesthood, and was here (though through the Romans 
and Gentile nations it has become a reproach) to be a nation- 
al honour. All the tribes were ranged under their princes, 
and every family under its head, so that all the fraternal 
members were connected together, subject to the tribunal, 
which exercised jurisdiction over all. Three times in the 
year, at the great national festivals, there was a general assem- 
bling of the people. They came together not to hear sermons 
or mass for seven days, but to rejoice together ip their com- 
munity of privileges, and to feel that, as the people of God, 
they were one people All their three great festivals were na- 
tional, and associated with liberty. The passover was a me- 
morial of the day which made them a free people ; the feast of 
pentecost of the law, by which that freedom was confirmed ; and 
the feast of tabernacles, of its enjoyment in their first simple 
dwellings and unrestrained family intercourse. All the festi> 
vals abounded in sacrificial feasts, in musick, songs and dan-* 
ces. The people of God in the presence of their invisible 
Lord, and before the tabernacle, in which his law was deposit- 
ed, could not but be a rejoicing people. By these assembla- 
ges their national pride, that is, their delight in Jehovah, the 
fraternal relationship of the several tribes, who all had but one 
Jehovah, one invisible king, one law, one temple, were awa-< 
kened and cherished, and by their social participation of th© 
feast and song, the origin of the nation, the history and me- 
morials of their patriarchs, were preserved, and remained al^ 
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ways fresh in their minds. When we use the Words, sacred 
feast, temple, festivals. Psalms, we either form no clear con- 
ception, or at least, a cold, cheerless and lifeless one, because 
we have ourselves no national festivals, and songs of puUick 
rejoicing, no temple associated with the glory of our fathers, 
no law for the universal security of our national freedom. 
Hence, the Psalms, which are filled with this spirit, are so of- 
ten contemplated by us without emotion or sympathy. No 
people can have a national poetry, that has not objects of gen-» 
eral pride and gratulation, in which all have a community of 
interest ; much less, when nourished up in opposing senti- 
ments and ideas, they combine contradictpry conceptions with 
the words pertaining to Divine worship and things sacred, can 
they be expected to sympathize with the national feelings of 
others in a remote age ? Hence the sad and mystical tone 
of commentators on the Psalnis, a tone, which, if we forget, 
the word Psalms and substitute national songs ^in its stead, is 
at once changed. If we consider the spirit of social union and 
friendship, that animates the national poetry and songs, when 
all ranks of free people come together mutually to excite and 
congratulate each other, in prosperity, in joy and in success- 
ful well-doing, or to condole with each other respecting na- 
tional misfortunes, we shall find in most of the Psalms more 
beauty and interest. 

Some, for example, are obviously songs of gratulation and 
joy, that they could now go up to Jerusalem to rejoice as a 
nation. / 

O come, let us sing unto Jehovah,* 
Make a joyful noise to the rock of our salvation* 
. Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving, 
And make a joyful noise with Psalms. 

For great is Jehovah our God, 
A great king above all gods. 
In his hand are the deep places of the earth, 

»P». xcv. 
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The heights of the monnUins ar e his also. 
His is Uie sea, which he created, 
The firm land his hands hare formed. 

Come let us worship and bow down, 
Let us kneel before Jehovah our maker. 
For he is our God, and we the people of his land, 
The flock, which he feedeth like a shepherd. 
To-day, if ye will hear his (the shepherd's) voice. 
Harden not your hearts, as at Meribah, 
At Massa in the desert. — 

The application of an historical fact in the last lines, as 
well as the expression •* to-day," which is often sadly misinter- 
preted and misapplied, derive their animation from the living 
voice, by which a nation is summoned together, and the festi- 
val proclaimed, from which none had a right to be absent 
Considered in reference to this, every word is full of opposite 
meaning. The same, also, may be said of the 100th and oth- 
er Psalms. In others we find expressed the joy of those, who 
at such national assemblies went up in procession to the tem- 
ple, and here and there a reference to their journey thither.* 

How beautiful are thy tents, Jehovah Sabaoth, 

My soul longeth and fainteth for the courts of Jehovah. 

My heart and my flesh cry out for the living God. 

As the bird, that hath found her house. 

The swallow her nestj where she left her young, 

So look I upon thy altar, Jehovah Sabaoth, 

My king and my Grod. 

Blessed are they, that abide in thy house. 
They sing continually thy praise, 
Blessed is he that fixeth his heart upon thee. 
And goeth joyfully to thee in thy ways.f 
They go through the thirsty valley of Baca. 

* Fs. Ixxxiv. 

t Obviously the publick toads to Jerusalem, which at that time would 
be full of travellers. *' The trodden ways are in their hearts, means) 
accordmg to a well known idiom, they delight in them, go in them gladly. 
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And find it aboundhig in water.* 
Blessed also it) he, that guidetb thera.f 
They go with ever increasing strength,? 
Till they behold in Zion the God of Gods. 

Jehovah, God of Sabaoth ! 
Hear my prayer ! 
Give ear, O God of Jacob ! 
Behold, O God oar shield. 
And look upoa the face of thine anointed. 

A day in thy conrts 
Is better than a thousand. 
I would rather stand at the threshold of my God, 
Than dwell in the tents of the prodigal.tf 

For Jehovah God is our stm and shield, 
Jeh«>vah assures to us grace and glory. 
No good will he withhold from the upright. 
Blessed, O Jehovah Sabaoth ! 
Is the man, that trusteth in thee.§ 

The first sadly misinterpreted part of this Psalm cannot be^ 
better illustrated (absit invidia dicto !) thaii by the example of 
those, who make pilgrimages to Mecca. As with them the 
inward emotion and interest increase, the nearer, in passing 
through the desert, they approach to the sacred spot, as they 
fall into an ecstacy, when they behold the glittering toweri^of 

* I adopt the reading, here which means to drink, and thus from the 
antithesis between this and Baca the sense becomes more beautiful 
and natural. They forget their thirst, and are animated by their approach 
to Jerusalem, for they see the sanctuary, the end of their journey. That 
they are still journeying, appears from the 8th verse which follows. 

. tThis is plainly the Caravanbaschi orGha^r, as the Pilgrims to Mec 
ea denominate him. 

I Though weary and fainting in the dry valleys about Jerusalem. 

D The word here has an extensive sense including that of enemy* 
villain, oppressor, robber, and prodigal. 

^ That is, who is faithful and true, as our law books say. This word 
embraces in the Psalms the duties of a subjeet towards God, as the pre- 
▼iotts veises celebrate the benefits eoafsrredby God as a protector. 
9 
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the Caaba, so here the marchl to Jerusalem Clifoiiffh the 
parched v^lejs is pursued with longing desire, and still in* 
creasing rigour and delight. These burning rales become to 
them, as it were, living fountains of water, for in Baca they 
already see the countenance of Jehovah. — The second part of 
the Psalm, also, is word for word, from the actual circumstan- 
ces of the national worship at Jerusalem. There are here ae 
far-fttched and mystical images. As here, in the time of D»- 
rid, prdyer is offered for the king, so in other Psalms prospm- 
ty for the whole land is intreated, especially in the language 
adapted to the national assemblies. 

I am glad, when they say to me,* 
Let U0 go into, the house of Jehovah. 
My feet stand within thy gates, 

Jerusalem ! 

Jonisalem is built a compact city, 
Hovse joins to house within it.t 

Thither the trfbes go up, the tribes of J«lM»vahi« 
To the memorial feast for Israel, 
To praise the majesty of Jehovah. 

There stand the thrones of judgment. 
The thrones, which the king hath establitht^* 
Prav for the peace of Jerusalem, 
They shall prosper that love thee* 
Peace be within thy walls. 
And tranquility within thy palaces. 
For my brethren and companions' sakM 

1 will say, peace be within thee. 
Because of the temple of our God, 
I will seek thy good. 

The young inhabitant of the country, who had once aom 
Jerusalem and would gladly see it again, could not speak of 

♦Ps. cxxii. 
t As a countryman in going to the city amoeg mt MM ssf » 
Urbem, quam dicont Romam, M«liboM, p«lavi 
Stttltos tgo hoie noaiiti mouUbi, ^. ^ ^ 
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it with BfKjre simi^icity of fefeling, than this song exhibits. Oth- 
•r Psalms express the wish for prosperity in general, othen 
celebrate the intercourse of families and tribes, and still others 
praise the dignity of the priests, and the pomp of the reli^ 
gious ceremoniel. In calamitous times their songs have a 
lone of mourning and lamentation, in prosperous times of 
joyousness ; and these national festivals in a word have pro- 
duced a p(M'tion of the Pss^ms, in which a true publick i^irit 
prevails. All which commence with " the Lord is king," are 
of this kind ; most, also, of the thanksgiving and, halelujah 
Psalms, some of the family of Korah, some of Asaph, and the 
most touching Psalm of David, ** As the hart panteth !" ex- 
presses a longing after the temple of God, and was obviously 
adapted for such a national festival. It is the main point of 
the Psalm, that he cannot even now participate 

In the voice of song and gratulatioD, 
, In the crowd of tfaiosie, who dance at t\m temple of God. 

« 
Moees organized these national assemblies, and is therefore, 
also, the father of these lyrick effusions. 

Second. The God of Israel was without a sensuous repre- 
sentation. In the most sacred place of his tabernacle was 
laid the book of the law, in an ark, and the Cherubim, as the 
•ymbols of the marvellous and the sacred, stood upon it. The 
space between them was regarded as the dwelling place of Je- 
hovah, and thus he is often called, '< Jehovah who dwelleth 
between the Cherubim." God, moreover, had no throne in 
the temple. The book of the law was his throne. He was 
its guardian and executor, and shielded it with the force of 
his authority. — ^The purpose aimed at, was of the noblest kind, 
an^ was nothing less,- than to make the national system of 
worship one with the political constitution, and consecrate the 
]aw itself, as a league, a* compact, a treaty of God with the na- 
tion. According to the spirit of the system, again, idolatrous 
ioiAge? i^nd sensuous representations of God could no more ex- 
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iflt inoBf tke crealkMS <if tkeir poets, (inft tkef ooirid be ait 
Send in tbe tenqde wmi waTtiofJ bj ^ke law. Biit poeliy 
was OD Uu8 acoomt the man free to celebrate the praises d 
God, «s tbe God of tbe aaUoB ; aad tbe ghrer of its laws ; aad 
this it has in &ct dooe. Man j of the national so^gs cefe- 
brate tbe king, who dwdletbin darkness (so it was in tfaei 
holy place) but who bath establisbed bis tteone in i 
ness and judgment. They exhort all the magistrates of tk 
land to administer justice in tbe name of God; for only timngh 
tbe medium of bis laws is God present, and efficaeod j work- 
ing among bis people.* 

JelHyrali reigns! tbemtiMM UtnAA t helore him ! 

He w throoed mpom the CbenbiB, tbe wofM is monred ! 

The great Jehovah is m Sea, 

The loftyoae^wneelltheairii— 

The king hatk strengtii, who bwethjadgBeat, 
Thoa hMteatihHifacd niiti— i m. 
And maintained law and efwty in ^eoh^ 
Exalt JehoTah urn God, 
And bow down at his J bo mool , 
Before USi sanctnarj. 

Moses and Aaraa amsng his priests. 
And Samnel aoMog thea^ that invoke hisnsmet 
'Hiey called upon JehoTah, 
And he answered them ; 
He ^»ake to them from ^be doads. 
And they obeenred his words, 
Tbe laws and ordinances, which he g«va4 
Jeborah our God, thoa heaidest them, 

»Ps.xcix, 

* Who was not a priesL The distinction is heie amdo, ^bwDasiy, as 
it was presented to ihs senses in thesenriee of the teii^le ; prieHs snd 
laymen, servants and worabippers. 



tThts laagnago rslates to die pore nstionsi laws, and the isstations of 
chslaBd;ioniiOTliBslm8softrianiph i nspcc iiu| these is^ ift|«lawl 
^oftheode. 
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Thou didst favour tbem, and vindicat* their work.^ 

Exalt ye Jehovah, our^God, 
Cast yourselves down-before the holy moun\ 
Where our God, the lofty one, is enthroned. 

How spiritless is all this, when severed from its original con- 
nexions and relations ! Bat how apposite, when these praises 
are considered as the jubilant expressions of a free people, to 
l>e ruled only by the fixed and determinate laws of God, 

God stands in the congregation of his peopIe,t 

He judgeth among the gods of the earth. 

How long will ye judge unjustly ? 

And respect the person of the oppressor ? 

Bo justice to the poor and the orphan, 

Give their right to the oppressed and needy. 

Deliver them out of the hand of the wicked . 

They know not, neither do they understand* 
They go on in their blindness. 
Therefore the foundations of our land tremble,. 

I have said, ye are Gods, 
Allof yuu sons of the highest. 
But like feeble men must ye die. 
And together as one go down to the ground.t 
Lift up thyself, O God, and judge the land. 
For all the tribes are thine inheritance. 

Thus did poetry with patriotic spirit dare to reprove tyrants* 

♦ Thou didst stand by them, guard their institutions, aid them against 
their enemies, dec. 

t Ps. Ixxxii. God sat in judgment in the middle of the land, in the most 
holy place, where in doubtful closes the highest judge consulted him. 'He 
•at also in all the tribunals of the country, whieh were hold only in his 
name. God alone was king and judge; and, even when there were kings 
in Israel, they could and must be regarded only as vicegerents of G(fd^ 
•subject to the constitution of the country as their law. 

t The 7th verse is placed in antithesis with the 6th in both its mem- 
bers. If they are so placed in contrast, Gods and men, all and one, the 
obscurity disappears. 

9« 
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aad present in the midst of them that king, in whose name 
alone they were the judges and princes of his people. The 
poet had only to recal to their minds the positive constitution 
of their country, and the 94th Psalm exhibits the same subject 
with still greater ardour. All those pieces^ which celebrate 
God as king, (political songs celebrating the fundament prin- 
ciples of the government), are so confident in regard to this,, 
that they call on sea and land, nations and people, to confess, 
that the God of whom they sing, is alone an upright and just 
king ,' that Judah alone has a form of government eternal like 
God, strong and impregnable like nature, for both are the work 
of one and the san^e God. It is the method of many Psalms 
to place side by side, the wonders of God in nature, and his 
ordinances among them, which they regard as alike marvel- 
lous. Very probably, the choirs alternated with each other in 
these enumerations, and, by combining together as one, the 
great and the smaU, they give to the movement of the whole, 
dignity and stateliness. 

1. 3. Praise ye Jehovah, * 

1. For it is good to eing praises to our God, 

2. For pleasant and comely is the song of praise.. 
1. Jehovah buildeth up Jerusalem,! 

And assemblcth the outcasts of Israel. 
He h^aleth the broken in heart, 
And bindeth up their wounds. 
% He reckoneth the uupaber of the Stars, 
And calleth them by their names. 
Great is our Lord, and of great power, 
His understanding is infinite. 

1. Jehovah raiseth up the oppressed, 

2. And boWeth tire oppressor to the dust. 
I, Sing to Jehovah in alternate d^oirs^ 

♦Ps. cxlvii 
1 1 do not mean to decide by the division of this psalm, that the two 
numbers of the parallelism were sung by two different choirs. By Uie 
Aijimbers I have only indicated the general eppnomy of the piece. 
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^ t. Play to him upon th« liarp* 

1. He covereth the heaven with clouds, 
^ .He prepareth rain for the earth, 

He maketh grass to grow upon the mountains^. 
He giveth to the beasts their food, ' 

To the young ravens, when they cry. 
, 9. His delight is not in the strength of the horse,. 
Nor his glory in him that runneth swiftly. 
Jehovah iovetb them that fear him, 
And that trust in his goodness. 
1. ^, Praise Jehovah, O Jerusalem ! 
Praise thy God, O Zion ! 
For he strengtheneth the bars of thy gates. 
He blesseth thy children within tfaee< 
He giveth thee peace in thy borders, 
Aqd fiUeth thee with the finest of the wheats 
|. He giveth his commandment ta the earth,. 
His word runneth vfery swiftly. 
He giveth snow like woDl, 
He scattereth hoar-frost like ashes, 
He casteth down ice in masses. 
Who can stand before his cold ? 

2. He uttereth his word^ and they are melted, 

He causeth the wind to blow, and the waters flow.. 
1. 2. He showeth his word unto Jacob, 
His statutes and judgments unto Israel. 
He hath done so to no other nation, 
And they know not his ordinances.. 
Praise ye Jehovah. 

' Far as I am from introducing the artiiices of dramatic repre->. 
mentation into the psalms, it yet appears tome, that the alterna- 
tion of parts is here pretty evident, though they may be other- 
wise divided, The bold combination of the wonders of na- 
ture with those of the state institutions is the soul of the whole. 
Third. Jehovah, who reigned only by means of laws, had 
sefvantfl, who in every good regulation were to be tbe soul of 
his kingdom ; interpreters and guardians of the ccmstitution, 
^nd even its supreme executive ; for they were the highest tri-t 
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bunal in the land. They were moreover the regulators or th» 
calendar, had charge of Weights and measures in trade, were 
Judges respecting contagious diseases, and physicians. They 
executed contracts of property, arranged the festivals, accord- 
ing to which every thing else was regulated, summoned the 
people to the national assemblies, and marched with the 
sanctuary of the nation in war, to inspire the army with couiv 
age by their songs, trumpets and the presence of their Grod. 
The first servant of God, the high priest, was ibi first servant 
df righteousness. 

His breast plate was called the breast plate of judgment, 
as among the Egyptians the presiding priest and judge carried 
before him the symbol of justice. The high priest however 
bore no symbol ; but^he names of the twelve tribes of his 
brethren, engraven upon precious stones, must rest upon his 
heart, and with them light and j-ight,* that is, the most perfect 

*That Urim and Thummim signifies the fullest, truest Hght» does not 
admit of a doubt, and as little can it be doubted, that the ezpression 
*'Thoa shall make (set, give) the breastplate of judgment for a Urim 
and Thummim** means in the Hebrew, "Thou shall make it the mark 
and insignia of the highest and truest judicial decision, in which no eva> 
sion, no doubt, can any longer avail.'* I do not attempt to decide how 
the oracle of God in the sanctuary answered the high priest, whether 
as it did Moses, by an audible voice, or by an inward guiding of hit 
thoughts, such that when he entered with his question into this sacred 
place, he felt himsel f seized by a Divine influence, and inspired with t>i. 
vine truth. It is enough that the high priest answered in the name of 
God r and to enquire of God by tJrim and Thummim, means simp^ to 
•Qf^ire of the person, who bore the Urim and Thummim, and who^ 
as the bearer of this, was qualified to answeri that is, legitimo modo^ 
through the presiding judge. See Num. xxvii. 21. His answer too 
was confided in as an oracular decision, and we find at a later period the 
compression, even respecting human counsels, "when one enquired of him, 
it was as if he enquired of God.** In short the Urim and Thummim was 
wisdom and truth, as of a Divine oracle, the clearest and most infalliUa 
decision. This Moses was to make the breaist plate of judgment, tfad 
ill, ordain this splendid attire, consecrate it, and adapt its form to this 
purpose. The case was the same with this* as with the attire of ths 
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|%ht, and the moet unreserved exfM'ession of it, abide in his 
breast 

In the poetry of the Hebrews, the figurative images used to 
express the highest digpity were drawn from the attire of the 
{Hriest, and especially of the high priest, because he was the 
first of the nation in rank, and of princely dignity by his con- 
secration to God. Hence the costly magnificence of the age 
and country stood connected with him. The priests were 
clothed with righteousness and salvation,* that is, as they 
were judges and sacred persons, guardians and administrators 
of the institutions of the country, on which the happiness of 
the nation depended, so their official attire was a symbol of 
both justice, the general order of society, and of the well be- 
ing of the nation and Jehovah's delight in it. From this idea 
originated the figurative expressions in Moses, the Prophets, 
and Psalms, which to us ^pear so strange, and to scoffers 
were ridiculous, because we neither possess nor feel any sym- 
pathy with such sacred symbols, as were there an object of the 
highest reverence to a whole people. Our priests are clothed 
rather with contempt, and their attire is the sackcloth of pov- 
erty. The term " established religion" is in many countries 
so much a term of reproach and contempt, that when, in con- 

hetd of the high priest, and the intoription upon his forehead **beline8t 
to the Lord.** This indicated his regal dignity, as standing in the place 
of God, that his office and duty, as the presiding judge, to bear the 
whole people upon his heart, to bring them in remembrance before 6od» 
and to be, as it were, a mediator between God and his people This be 
was by virtue of his office, by enquiring of God in doubtful cases, and by 
deciding according to the voice of God in his name. So long as Mosee 
lived, he enquired of Jehovah. When he was no more, who should enquire 
of him but the highest judge. He did so by right of office, and there. 
fore dared never appear before Jehovah without his breast plate of judg. 
laent. More than this the Urim and Thummim certainly was not ; nor 
eoold it be two dice, since answers were given more difficult and cir. 
coiiistantial, than it was possible for dice to give. 

•Pf , ojuzii. 9. 16, 
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te^d the word *'^fnesU" eres the noblest 
febawd aad belittled. There the nmi of the wutrj F eodi 
sot be aore afectiogiy asd Tiiidlj represented to tke people, 
Ihaa bf »J^?» ^The sanctoarj k proftaed, the ciawB if 
tlw Dmoe majesty is fallen firom the head of the hif^ fna/L, 
the ^fiieslM go id sackcloth and moam." Their 
was the defilement of the nation ; their adorning the < 
#f general order and happiness. 

I ezeeedhigly rejoice ta JelMTsb, 

My bean is joyful in bj God» 

He clothes me ingmrmeDts of sslTmtioa, 

He coreretb me with a princely robe. 

As a bridegroom I stand in priestly attire. 

As a bride in ber bridal adorning ; 

For as tbe eartb bringeth fbrtk her bod. 

And as tbe garden canseth its seed to grow, 

80 Jehorah caoseth rigfateonsDeas 10 spring np^ 

And glory before all the nations.* 

Bach among this peo|^e were the images of the sanctaary. 
Unity among brethren and in families could not be dmh^ beao- 
tifbllj set forth, than by the odoor of the precious ointment, 
that was ponred upon the head of the high jMriestt As tbe 
nost precious odour offered to Jehovah diffused aroand aa 

^Simon, the son of Onias, the high priest. 
How was be honoured before tbe whole people I 
When be came forth oat of the Sanctuary, 
As the Morning star coming out of a cloodi 
As the full moon, as the clear sun 
8hineth upon the temple of the Most High« 
As the rainbow pointed the bright cloud. 
As the rose in the spring of the year, 
Aa lilies by the riyers of water. 
' §M the whole passage Ecclesiasticas. chap, 50« 
tPs* exaxiit. 
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agreeable sensatum, which nothing else gave, so unity among 
brethren spread a delight and flagrancy, in the highest sense 
pleasing bpth to God and man^ Princes and priests were 
from the earliest times associated under the conceptions that 
both stood in the place of God, and in this language, accord- 
ing to the origin of the word, they were, as servants who 
might approach the Divinity, synonymous. In the family go- . 
▼emmcnt of the primitive world the father was the prince and 
priest of his family; Melchisedeck, king of righteousness, 
mid priest of the most high God. The Psalm, which depicts 
the regal dignity in the highest colours, which places the king 
by the side of Jehovah, and enthrones him at his right hand, 
exalts him to this dignity only by associating him with the 
eonception of the priesthood.* 

Jehovah bath pworn and will not repent. 

Thou art a priest forfever. 

I make thee in rank a Melchisedeck* 

In the later periods of Hebrew poetry priests and angeb 
were associated.! Since the priests were messengers of Je^ 
hovah, that is, administrators of his laws, since' they had the 
privilege' of approaching to the throne of God,and serving him 
in his temple, as soon as the heavens came to be represented 
as the tent and temple of God, the representation of priests 
serving him there also was a natural consequence. Even in 
Isaiah the Seraphim are princes and priests, that is servant* 
of a king enthroned in his temple.j: In the vision of Eze^* 
chiel the angel, who marks the innocent that they may be 
spared, is a priest ; || as also the sublime form in Daniel^ who 
interprets the vision.^ At this period all the images of puri- 
ty, of dignity, and magnificence from those ancient timet 
were spiritualized, and referred to these heavenly powers; and 
in this form also appear the angels of the New Testament 

•Pt.ei. tlfaLUT.ULL lls«.vi,9. || Ezech. iz. 3. tDui.aA 
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In the Reyelation of John angels and heavenly priests, are 
one and the same. In this and in the Epistle to the Hebrewi 
Christ, when his highest regal dignity is to be exhibited, is 
r^resented as a high priest. 

Fourth. Before the princes of the East no one could yen- 
ture to appear without presents ; this custom Moses avaiM 
himself of to introduce into his system the use of the ancient 
patriarchal offerings, and to allure the senses and affections of 
the people more entirely from Egyptian customs, and to attain 
dso.other ends, that will be mentioned hereafter. Among 
the Egyptians living beasts were offered only to the infernal 
God, Typhon, and for this purpose those were selected, whidi 
were noxious, hateful, and of evil omen ; while to the good 
spirits were offered inanimate, and for the most part odoriliH<- 
ous gifts. As Moses, the most zealous enemy of slavery, 
made inalienable freedom the fundamental law of his nation, 
SO he consecrated the whole nation, especially the firstborn, 
who had been spared in the last Egyptian plague, as the pro- 
perty of Jehovah. Here God remitted his right; he gave to 
the father his son, and received instead of him a beast fer an 
offering; but of necessity a clean beast, because nothing un- 
clean could approach a holy God, much less be presented to 
him as an offering. So also with the fruits of the land, which 
belonged to God, '^nd of which he reserved to himself the 
first fruits, as a thankoffering, and an acknowledgment of the 
tenure, by which the land was held. The first fruits and the 
whole offerings were the first proper sacrifices of duty and of 
righteousness, as expressed in the language of the Psalm. 

Do good according to thy good pleasure unto Zion, 
fiuild thou the walls of Jerusalem. 
Then shall sacrifices of duty please thee, 
The offerings, which go up with incense, 
The young bullocks upon thine altar. 

The sin and trespass ofl^rings had a purpose equally. good; 
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they brought out seet^t sins^ which the law could not panish, 
and even sins of omission^ hetbre Jehovah, that is, hefive his 
judges, and were thus better than auricular confessibns, police 
officers, and cruel secret tribunals. Here they came with 
frankness before God, with the sin offering in their hands, 
took upon themselves the punishment, which the law pre- 
scribed, and dared not wait for it from the arbitrement of the 
priest. Even the inconvenience of this offering, which could 
be made only before the sanctuary, made some degree of fore- 
sight necessary. But the best application, which poetry made 
of these offerings, was of a spiritual kind. 

Have compassion on me aceording lo thy meroy,* 
In thy great mercy Mot out my transgressions* 
For Itfl I am a sinful mani 
And sinful the mother, which bore me* 
fiut thou lovest inward truth alone ; f 
^ And shewest roe the hidden sense of thy law* 
As a priest must thou cleanse me, t \ 

And then shall 1 be clean. I 
If thou wash me, I shall be white like snow. 
Look not upon my misdoings, 
Blot out all my transgressions, 
Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
Renew a right spirit within me. 
So will I teach trdnsgresaors thy way, 
And sinners shall turn unto thee. 
Deliver me from blood^guihiness, O Godi 
So will I sing aloud of thy righteousness. 
Thou desireet not sacrifice, else would I give it j 
Thou delightest not in bumt-offerings. || 
The sacrifices of God are a contrite si^rit, 

»Ps. li. 
t ^The outward ofiering is not thy aii|. It has a spiritual meaning, 
which the people know not, and which thou has taiight me.'^ 

I This is the hidden import of sacrifices according to David's under- 
standing. God must purify men, and the pnrification of )h« priest coukl 
h% only an emblem of this. 
I For oMirder and adultery no expiatory offering conld b« mad*.' 
10 
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Aft bmnblt and bvoken heart, 
Thou doatnot despise. 

And in another prayer, where he renders thanks for bene- 
fits. 

Meny tbtngs, Q Jehovah, hast thou done for as,* 
And thy wonderful thoughts are without number. 
Yet will I declare, and speak of them, 
Though they cannot be numbered. 

Sacrifice, and ofiering thou didst not desire, 
Th<m saidst to me secretly in mine ear,t 
Bumt-ofTering and sin^fiering thou wouldst not. 

Then Said I, lo ! I come freely,^ > 

Yea it is written for me in the law, 
I delight to do thy will, O my God ! 
What thou requirest is within my heart. **- 

I will proclaim what is thy will. 
Before all the people, 
I will not refrain my lips, 
O Jehovah, thou knowest. 

A publick confession, publick songs of contrition and thanks- 
giving, David here puts in^the place of sacrifices, and main- 
tains, that in so doing, he fulfils the inward and true sense of 
the law. The Prophets are filled with corresponding express 
sions. We have no sacrificial songs in the Scriptures, such 
as the pagans used ; those which treat of sacrifices are all mo- 
ral and spiritual. So, also, was it with the most ancient, and 

* Ps. xl. 5—10. 

t The expression, ** thou openest mine ear,** means obviously only 
what is clearly expressed afterwards. Thou lettest me silently appre- 
hend thy will, thy proper aim, in all sacrifices. Thou sayest in mine ear, 
what the commoD people do not know, the sense of thy written law, and 
of the duties there prescribed. 

X That is, ** as a servant I am gladly obedient to the secret voice. ** If 
this be the inward and proper sense of the law, it aMdes also in my own 
breast.^ It is that, which my own heart longs after, and gladly performs 
as dutt* Oompaie Deut.xxx. 11. 13, 
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most pleasing, unbloody thanko-fibrtnge, and offerings of in- 
cense. We have one song respecting them, of which the most 
enlightened age need not be ashamed. It is 

Thb Fiftietr Psalm. — Asaph's. 

The God of Gods, Jehovah, spake, * 

And called ypon tho earth, 

From the rising of the son to its going down. ^ 

From Zion, the glory of the land, God shone forth* ^ 
Our God Cometh, and shall not be silent, 
Devouring fire goeth forth before him. 
And a mighty tempest is round about him. 
He calleththe heavens above, and the earth,t 
To give judgment upon his people. 
** G^her mf saints together unto me. 
Who have covenanted with me by sacrifice." ^ 

And all the heavens proclaimed him judge, 
Jehovah, as a righteous judge. 

Hoar, O my people, and I will speak, 
I will testify against thee, even I, thy God. 
I reprove thee not for thy burnt off(Bring8,t 
For the incense, that ever ascends to me. 
I desire no bullocks fi'om thy house. 
Nor he goats out of thy folds, 
For every beast of the forest is mine, 
The beasts upon a thousand hills. ' 

I know all the fowls of the mountains. 
And the wi}d beast of the field is mine. 
If I were hungry, I need not tell thee, 
For mine is the world and its fulness. 

* As always from mountains ; now however* no longer fi*om Sinai and 
Seir, but from Zion, the glorious crown, the chief ornament of the whole 
land, because God dwelt upon it. 

t Before heaven and earth Israel had bound themselves to his covenant, 
Peut. xzjd. 28. and these must now, therefore, be witnesses, how Israel 
had imderstood and kept it. The AUwise, however, v. 7. speaks in their ^ 
tkame, and the judge becomes himself the witness. 

X That is,'! do not put you upon trial vrith regard to external offerings ; 
0f theta jroa hriag me enoagh. 
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TUakait Am I eat ^M iMh of b«lkM^ ? 
Or drink the Mood of SQSM f 
Ofier vnto God thanksgnniif. 
Psf thy TOWS to the Moat Hi^k, 

Call ii{M>o'iQe in the dajpof troable. 

And whan I deliver thee, honoar thou ma. 

Whoso ofiereth pnise glorifieth me. 
And to him, that taketh heed to his waf , 
^ WiB r show the salvatioB of God. 

It would carry me too far, to go through more particulars 
of the Hosaick code, and show, how, eyen in regard to indi- 
Tidual e3q>ressions^ they ha^e modified the language of poetry 
in the Prophets and Psalms. Let it suffice, to gather, yet, a 
few of the choipest q>eeimens, since there is not room for a 
barrest of particular remarks. 



1. In the political organization of Israel, eTery thing was 
originally connected with the sanctuary, and even bodily dis- 
eases, like moral delinquences, were regarded as rendering the 
subject of them impure. Hence, not <mly those were Tery 
naturally used as emblems of these, but also, the Prophets and 
poets spake of them in the language of the Sanctuary, that is, 
freely, q>enly, and without circumlocution. They regulated 
themselves, in this particular, not according to the laws of 
good society among us, of whiqh they kpew nothing. They 
•pake as the law of Moses spake, as the father of his people 
thought. To the physician, expressions are allowed, which 
the refined villain, fi'om no regard to morality, avoids ; and a 
physician, who passes judgment as a priest, must not direct 
himself by the modes of a later and diQerei^t age. It i^mere 
folly, also, to judge of tbb whole class of words and images 
among the Hebrews by the caprices of our customs, and to af> 
feet to shudder at a Psalm, which paints base crimes in the 
form ofloathsonic^ eruptions, or uta phapl^ of Umi Prophets^ 
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which describes with truth and energy, the corrupt manners 
of the age. In this, too, however, poetry is modified m accord- 
ance with the particular age and character of the poet. At 
the court of Solomon was not heard the language, which Eze- 
chiel, the son of a priest, who had earnestly devoted himself 
to* study the law of Moses, the temple, and the ancient customs, 
ventured to employ in his minute eiq>ositions. Such things 
were called by their true names in the East, too, for the very 
purpose of awakening detestation and loathing, by the shame 
of the exposure ; for it is known, that those nations, in all these 
points, feel disgust more readily than we. By the Jewish law 
impurities were severely prohibited, which, among- us are free 
from restraint, and an Arab would often blush at the questions 
of a Europeai^ 

2. In the Sanctuary every small vessel, and ev^ry distinct 
part of the wall or tent had its name, and since all these things, 
as a Divine plan devised on Mount Sinai, and minutely de* 
scribed in the law, came down to a lateK age, it was a matter 
of course, that they should become the subjects of reflection, 
and poetical embellishment. Yet, it is not the less true, that 
the best periods ©f Hebrew poetry knew nothing of the fables^ 
which were invented by the allegorizing spirit of a later age. 
What David sings of the hidden import of the law, is all of It 
really contained in Moses, and the developments of the Pro- 
phets, remain always true to the general character and frame 
of the institution. After the captivity, when the second tem- 
ple was to be built, hidden meanings began to be devised, yet 
with some rfegree of wisdom, as is seen in Haggai and Zech- 
arias. The spirit of mystical interpretation first spread itself 
from Egypt, at a still later period. 

I do not mean by this to say, that the tabernacle of Moses, 
and his form of Divine worship, were not significant, even in 
their minute particulars. They were so, but oliiy in regard to 
the general spirit of his law, and in the relation of individual 
parts to the whole. Moses was from Egypt and we know the 
10* 
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Egyptians were fond of hieroglyi^ics in their religious serrice, 
and even in their sacred edifices. Of some, he himself ex- 
plains the import,* and thereby puts us up<Mi the track ; in fol- 
lowing which, however, we must keep to the age of Moses, 
and the point of view, in which ' he stood ; otherwise, we are 
in danger of seeing every thing in a wrong and inverted posi- 
tion. The Prophets will furnish occasions for saying some- 
" thing on this point, and something will be indicated in the 
following poetical sketch, but this is not the place to go into 
the general character of the whole^ 

3. The peculiar purpose of Moses, in giving the law, was 
not sacrifices, nor the forgivness of sins, but the pro^>erity of 
the State, the political welfare of the people of Jehovah, The 
most enlightened of the Prophets, especially San^uel and Isaiah, 
proceedec^ on the same plan, and there is no one pf them, who 
did not make this a leading object in his discourses and plans. 
If, therefore, in far later times, particular sayings and cu&toms 
were separated from their true relations, and more importance 
attached to them, than Moses and his followers gave them, 
in the relations which they held with others, if in regard to 
the so called penitential Psalms, and the goat, that was sent 
into the wilderness, systems were invented, of which David 
and Moses never thought, this is yet but the common and ne- 
cessary result, to which tjie revolutions of time subject them. 
It is to be considered, that those later ages had a niunber of 
difierent books, whose different sentiments they confounded 
together, and whose language, moreover, they employed for 
clothing their own thoughts. Here, too, it was a matter of 
importance what kind of men made use of them, what ideas 
they had in their own minds, and what would particularly find 
favour with them; finally, in what regard they were themselves, 

* Thus Moses speaks of the circumcision of the heart, that the priest, 
when he ^es into the sanctuary, bears the sins of the people, &c. The 
latter gave occasion, perhaps, to the beautiful 53d chapter of Isaiah, as 
(he 11th verse sl^ows. 
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held by the sucoeeding age, and what kind of style its taste 
api^oved. This was sometimes the poetical, then the philo* 
sophical ; and the best course, therefore, is to leare every thing 
to its own age, and its own author, and go to the original form 
of Moses, the ancient Israelitish Egyptian. 

4. If any one institution has more especially tended to pre* 
serve the poetry and the laws of Moses, it is the Sabbath. To 
this are we indebted for the preservation, in the freshness of 
living beauty, of all these treasures of the poetic art. Not on- 
ly was it owing to this, that the remembrance of the Creator 
of the world, (itself an idea in the highest degree productive 
to the human race), retained and associated with their nation- 
al blessings, was celebrated in prayers and songs; noi only, that 
in somewhat more enlightened and quiet times, passages of 
the law, with or without reflection, were read and expounded ; 
chronology, reading, writing, history, political order, ancient 
ideas, and new hopes, in short,, the intelligence and cultivation 
of the people, were held at least, in reserve by this simple in- 
stitution, and by means of it were, after they had fallen into 
neglect, revived in better times. With the sabbaths and 
festivals were associated, the order of the state, and the regula- 
tion of the calender, and with these th^ir freedom, and the 
year of jubilee. Can we, then, find fault with the Prophets, 
that they clothe in images derived from these so many golden 
dreams of future happiness, and express, in joyful songs, ideas 
of endless freedom and perpetual jubilee, with obvious reference 
to sabbatical institutions and forms I What mlln becomes thus 
animated without hope, and is it not the greatest, the noblest, 
and the most steadfast soul, that amidst 'the corruptions of the 
times, and from the ruins of former prosperity, foresees and 
celebrates in song the greater prosperity and happiness, that 
is still to be attained. 
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V. 
OTHER REGULATIONS OF MOSES; 

1. Of the mode, in which Moses preserved and honoured the paternal 
authority. Effects of it observed in idiomatical expressions, in the 
tone of history, in the maxims of morality, and the moral poetry of 
the Hebrews. 

3. Relation of the wife to her husband and to the family. Proofs of it 
in passages of poetry, and of the Mosaic laws. Figurative represen- 
tations Inspecting family discipline, marriage, fruitfuUiess, love, and 
wisdom. Moral precepts of the mother of Lemuel to her son. — > 
Praise of a country housewife among the Hebrews. 

3. Union of families in a tribe. Independent freedom of the iadividaal 
tribes. Whether Moses took into view the existence of distinctions of 
rank in the capital city, the luxury and warlike glory of his nation. 
Form of Hebrew poetry, as derived from the rural simplicity of the 
people. 

4. Why the Prophets were so zealous against luxury and oppression^ 
The purpose, which they aimed to attain, marked out in the Mosaic 
economy, their right and authority. 

j». Connexion of all the tribes through their relation to the promised larid 
. and to the Patriarchs. Confinement of the people and of the law of 
Moses to the local boundaries of the country. Local character of all 
the Hebrew writings, hopes and poetic inventions. Of the4)eculiar 
providence of God over Canaan. Origin of this kind of representa- 
tion. Use of iiitt Moses and in the poets. 

6. Second bond of connexion among the tribes from the Theocracy^ 
General principle of the government. Dignity and beauty of it for 
rational beings. Prooik from the tribunals, punishments, taxes, reve- 
nues, &c. Most of the Hebrew poetry of a political character. 

7. Objection against the tribe of Levi as being the chief support of the 
Theocracy. Why this tribe was placed in that condition. First plan 
of Moses. The manner, in which the lawgiver limited this tribe, the 
duties imposed upon it, and how far it was injurious to the general or- 
ganization. 

8. Of the Prophets, on whom the hopes of Moses were pUced. Sad 
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fate of Moses, that he could not himself estaUish his laws in Canaan* 
Causes and consequences of this, and his own regret on account of 
it. End of the 90th Psalm. Hope of Moses. 
9. Of the reference to God in the laws of Moses. Necessity and use 
of this. ^ Whether it was merely pretented. Whether we can or ought 
to decide on this point. The law of God and Moses, a Jewish fable. 

It will be necessary to say yet a few words respectmg the 
castoms of the nation, of whose poetry we are treating, res- 
pecting the cultivation, which they received through the laws 
of Moses, and generally respecting the political design of thesa 
laws. For we can attain a distinct knowledge of the fruit 
only tfaroligh a knowldedge of the tree, on which it grew. 

1 . The relations of father and^child^ constituted the primitive 
forms of government among men, and with a race of herds- 
men, such as die Hebrews were, these remained for a long pe- 
riod the firmest bonds of union. As th& Israelites had before 
them as examples, in the patriarchs of their tribes, no other 
than a paternal government, so were these inherent rights of 
humanity held sacred by the law of Moses. It prescribed to 
children the reverence of their parents, as the condition, on 
which they were to enjoy the land of promise, and the same 
lesson is enforced by the moral poetry of the nation. Their 
language has no more favourite expression, by which to de- 
signate even a king, a priest, a Prophet, the director or inven- 
tor of a thing, than the word father. Their history had an 
expression of childlike simplicity in its style, because its ear^ 
liest productions were from the times, when they were still a 
race of herdsmen, and these served as a model for those 
which followed. So too are their proverbs a^d preceptive in- 
structions peculiarly marked by a tone of patomal kindness 
and unaffected sincerity, of which scarcely any other people 
can furnish an example, because the poetry of no other people 
goes back ta so early a period of the human race. The first 
chapters of the Proverbs of Solomon^ which serve as an intro^ 
ducti<w to the book, are written with a 9tyle of engaging earn^ 
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efltness, and from the lips of the teacher, dlurmg his scsi to the 
paths of Wisdojn and virtue, flows as it were milk and honey. 
Even the rigorous and precise laws of Moses do not abandon 
this tone, wherever they enforce human obligations, and the 
book of Deuteronomy has the dignity and impressiveness of a 
sage imparting the lessons of wisdom to his children. Let one 
collect what is said, of the relation of children to their parents 
of and domestic happiness, in the Proverbs, Psalms, and Pn> 
phets, and he will have a summary of the earliest and raosi do* 
lightful moral sentiments. The ethical poetry of the Persiani 
is refined, that of the Arabians subtle and discriminating, thai 
of the Hebrews simple and childlike; the delicate nourish* 
ment of the primitive age of ^humanity. 

2. The wife according to Oriental notions was subjected tp 
the husband. They had no thought of a sovereign and re- 
posing elevation of this sex, and celebrated in it only chastity, 
industry, modest, domestic, and matronly virtues. Custonus, 
such as the luxurious poetry of later times ascribes to them, 
would in that age of the world have been folly or shame. It 
is therefore absurd to look for the gallant poetry of fashiona- 
able conversation among a people, when the female se;t^ shut 
up in retirement, either bloomed as a flower in the garden, or 
bore fmit like the vine. 

Bleesed is he that fofreth Jehovahf* 

And walketh in his ways, 

Thou sbalt eat the labour of thy hands, 

Happiness and prosperity are with thee. 

Thy wife is like the fruitful vine, 

That spreads on the sides of thy house,; 

Thy children around thy (able 

Like plantations of young olives. ' 

Thou shall see thy children's cblldrenf 

And peace upon Israel. 

•Ps. czxviii, 
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That WW the ha^faiess of a rural sm^icity, which poetr j 
celebrated. The peaceful times of the future could not, it , 
seemSyJ^be more vividly p^tured to a distracted kingdom, than 
l^ the expres8ion,t ^ 

A new thing will Jehovah create in the land, 
A woman shall compass a man. 

(that is there shall be so much security round about, that even 
the wife can give him protection, and, {Recording to the con- 
dition of the ancient world, in the sphere of domestick happi- 
ness encompass him as a crown.) The laws of Moses place , 
a high estimate upon this family enjoyment. iThe human 
lawgiver excused even from warlike service every man, who 
had built an house, and had not yet inhabited it, who had 
planted a vineyard, and had not yet enjoyed its fruits, who had 
betrothed a wife, and had not yet brought her to his home. 
"Let him go," says the sage with a noble sentiment, "and 
remain at home, lest he die in the war, and another dedicate 
his house, another enjoy his vineyard, and another take home 
his betrothed wife."* Happy the lawgiver who was capable 
of such sentiments! 

The laws of Moses interest themselves, therefore, very 
carefully for thfe instruction, and the chaste conduct, of the 
daughters of Israel, the degrees of kindred, which might be 
united, and the publick purity of morals in the relations of the 
two sexes. No unchaste woman was tolerated in Israel. The 
lawgiver aimed to obviate whatever has a tendency to debase 
human nature, to render the familiar intercourse of near rela- 
tives dangerous, or to degrade the wife in the eyes of her hus- 
band. On all these points the laws of Mosea are the most 
moral, and the most prudently devised, which were ever fra- 
med imder such a climate. Let any one collect t<^ther the 
moral precepts of Solomon, and the son of Sirach, which 

•Jer. «xi. 91. *Deut. xx. 5—7. 
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treat cf the virtoeA Uid attractions of wotoM, and he wifl fiikt 
there all that is ornamental in innocence, in gracefulness, iU a 
^iet and sociable temper, and in industry, interwoven as in a 
garland of flowers. The happiness of a well, and the miserj 
of an ill advised marriage, are painted in appropriate ccrfours. 
It is not without occasion, that the bridegroom is anointed with 
the oil of gladness, crowned with a festal garland, and praised 
in songs of gratulation. The fruitfulness of the marriage 
relation was valued above all earthly blessings, and the nu- 
merous expressions in the Psalms* respecting an unexpected 
good fortune under the figure, "that God makes the barren 
woman to be the mother of children,'' had in the sense of that 
nation the strongest emphasis. So it is with the song of the 
mother of Samuel,t who ascends by a climax of triumphal ex- 
pression, from her own domestic happiness to the happiness of 
her country, and of the world. So also with the frequenf 
promises, that God shall distinguish the upright more especial- 
ly with this blessing. 

Lo children are an heritage (torn Jehovah, 

A floarishingf ofTspHng are his reward. 

As arrows in the hand of the hero, 

So are sons in the pride of youth. 

Happy the man, whose quiver 

Is stored with arrows like these. 

They shall not be ashamed, 

When they speak with foes before th^ jadge. 

The Platonism of love, as well as a monastic sanctity per^ 
taining to the marriage relation, are foreign to the poetry of 
this people ; but how delicate and refined sentiments, notwith- 
standing, pervade all the scenes in the garden of love in Sol- 
omons songs. The sweetest attractions bloom there like gar- 
den flowers, the most delicate fruits are tested with the inno- 
•ence of 'a brothers and sisters love. In the Proverbs of 

•Ps. cxiii. 6. Stc, H Sam. ii. 1. 
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Solomon wisdom and folly are both females. The latter could 
be represented under no image with more fcn'cible admonition, 
than as the personification of a seducing adulteress, the for- 
mer, that wisdom which instructs and enlivens, betomes.to 
the young man a bride, a mother, the object of his love, yea, 
the daughter of God, beloved from eternity* The passage of 
. perhaps the most striking force in the Proverbs of Solomon is. 
a lesson, which a mother teaches her son. It confirms by an 
example what I have been saying, and it will furnish, I trust, 
an agreeable interruption to my course of remark, if I insert 
it here, together with the eulogy of women, which immediate- 
ly follows it.* 

The words of King Lemuel, 
The oracle, which hi8 mother taught himi 
Ah my eon ! thou son of my heart ! 
Thou son of all my vows, 
Give not thy strengh to women, 
Confide not thy wa>8 
To the destroyers of kings. 

Neither is it for kings, O Lemuel ! 
Jfeitheris it for kings to drink wine. 
Nor strong drink for those in power* 
They drink and forget the laws. 
And wrest the (;ause of all the poor. , 

Give strong drink to him, that ishopelets^ 
' And wino to the bitter in soul ; 
Let him drink and forget his sorrow^ 
And think of his misery no more. 

Open thy mouth for the dumb, 
And undertake the cause of the orphans. 
Open thy mouth and judge righteously, 
And do justice to the suffering poor. 

A virtuous woman, who shall search out t 
Her preciousness is far above rubies. 
The heart of her husband can trust in her« 
So that he hath abimdance of spoiL 

♦t*roy. ttxi. 
11 
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Loire und kindness will she show him* 
And do him no evil all her days. 

She diligently seeketh cotton and wool, 
And worketh cheerfully with her hands. 
She is liEe the merchant's ships, 
She bringeth her food from afar. 

She riseth up while it is yet night 
Giveth meet to her household, and work to hsr HMudea*^ 
She cotisidereth a field, and buyeth it, 
From the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 

She girdeth herself with new strength, 
Still braceth her arms for renewed toil ; 
For she tasteih the fr»it of her diligence, 
And even by night her lamp goeth not out. 

She reacheth her hand to the distaff. 
Her hand holdeth the spindle. 
She opencth her hand to the poor, 
She reacheth forth her hand to the n^edy. 

She feareth not for her household, ^ 

In the snows of the winter season, 
For all her household are doubly clothed* 

She worketh line clothing for herself, 
Her festal garment is byssus and purple ; 
For her husband is already known in pu'blio. 
And sitteth with the elders in council. 

She weaveth veils and Helleth theip, 
And iurnisheih girdles to the merchant. 
Worth and honour are her apparel. 
She hails with gladness every opening day. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
In her tongue is only the law of kindness. 
She looketh well to the ways of her household. 
And idleness eateth not her bread. 

Her sons go forth and call her blessed, ' 
Her husband also, and praiseth her, 
**Many daughters of the land do virtuously, 
But thou exc^lest them all. 
Charms are deceitful, and beauty rain. 
But a woman, that feareth God, deservsth prabe^ 
Give her the reward of her diligenoe^ 
L«t h«r works be praised before all« 
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Saeh was the praise of an industrious country womaB im 
the country of the Hebrews, for the whole ecopoxny of it wn 
mral. 

3. Moses connected throughout particular families each 
with its own tribe, and to this he gave its own independent 
domain, the right of establishing its own regulations, and tri- 
bnnals, and even the liberty to carry on war upon its own ac>- 
•ount. No contest need come before the supreme tribunal, 
that was not brought there from choice. The father was at 
the head of his own family, the most aged men ruled over th« 
families of their descendants, and from these each tribe had 
its princes or chief rulers. The several generations were as- 
sociated together by natural bonds, by the laws ^f property, 
by reverence for age and experience, and by the ties of blood. 
The judge could always know fully his own land, and tha 
business pertaining to it. in the earlier life of industry it 
might be anticipated as a reward to become aged in the midst 
of the family, for gray hairs were the ornament of the aged, 
and the crowning glory of the tribe. I will not institute a 
ftompaiison of this with what may be the fate of tlie aged in 
•tates managed by a system of police, but only remark, that, 
tven in the poetry of this people, we every where discover tha 
respect paid to the aged, to thepatriarchof the family and of tha 
tribe. Moses had not made the honour of families and dip. 
Unctions of birth dependent upon a gilded despotism, and tha 
tervile dignities of a royal city ; much less had he founded tba 
glory of his whole people upon luxurious pomp or martial re-* 
iiown. Gainful employment and industry were to be the sin* 
•ws of the state; tranquility, and the honour of the family con* 
aexion, the delightful reward of industry an dof wisdom. In 
^ light the Psalms and Prophets picture the happiness of 
the people, ** that every one should enjoy the fruits of his labour, 
and dwell securely under his own olive and figtree." Th^ first 
precepts of wisdcHU among the Hebrews, therefore, are lessors 
from the mouth of experienced old men, the counsels of ](ipd and 
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Hg^ parents, Eren their most refined pkilodophieal re* 
marks assume this shape, as we see in Ecclesiastes, and som^ 
later didactic poems of the Hebrews. It is for this rery rea* 
son, that the Scriptures are so interesting to children, and to 
artless, labouring and unsc^histicated people. Thef find is it 
the language of their hearts, -the lessons or collected experi* 
ence of their lit^s; erery thing is connected with the p«ao 
tical business of their lives both in the origin and the appli* 
cation. In Tyre, Sidon, or Carthage, in a warlike stat* of 
Cyifk)ps and cannibals, such poems were never sung, sucl^ 
iimply sublime and divine thoughts never produced, as in this 
country of agriculturists and herdsmen, amidst mountain^, 
.which toil and industry alone could render productive*. Th# 
ploetess Deborah was a dweller in tents, beneath the palm 
trees, the Psalmist David w^s a shepherd, Amos was the same, 
and in all the Prophets the simplicity of rural nature in their 
language and imagery is too obvious to be mistaken* Who- 
ever will then, may choose the poetry of refinement and lux- 
urious pride, but that which human nature finds adapted to it« 
most indispensible wants, which it requires for support in it» 
greatest trials, and for its earliest development, cordial sym- 
pathy, simplicity, and dignity are found in their fullest abun- 
dance in the ancient, mature thoughts of patriarchal instruc- 
tion, 

4. From this we may jud^e, <rhy uot only Samuel proceed* 
fed so unwillingly to the choice of a king, bt^t the Prophets, also, 
showed so warm a zeal against the luxury of the country, esu 
peoially the capital city. Lu;(Urious pride, as well as a kingi 
were foreign to the legislation of Moses. The country of tb« 
Hebrews had the most eligible situation, either for enjoying <# 
selling the fi-uits of their industry ; but Israel could never, con» 
■istently with its leading and essential character, become t 
mercantile nation, oarryitig on trade with distant parts, or 4, 
monarchical power engaging in foreign conquests. On bot^ 
points the fiews of the lawgiv^ wqre too hnmane a^^ eii)igt^ 
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«iied. He preferred health to superfluity, aad the happioeai, 
which attends on industry aud temperance, to w^n-ldly renown 
" with enervation ond tyranny* Tho^e, therefore, who are 
fimd only of these relegated and bloody pictures in the poetiy 
of a nation, must look for them among other nations. Jeshu- 
ru9 was to be an industrious and upright people of a mountain- 
ous country, who after their first conquest should live at peace. 
And although they in fact seldom enjoyed this, because the' 
•onquest of the country was not con^eted firom the beginning, 
^nd for the most part was governed in a manner very much 
•I variance with the law of Moses ; yet, the fundamental prin^ 
f ipl^s of his economy, were so ^parent, that every patriot 
«oul0 refer to them, as to the law of the land* How excellent • 
was the course adopted by Moses in permitting every Prophet 
po do this by virtue of his Prophetic character, and to appeal 
to the law of the land! Whether the kii^ or the elders folf» 
lowed depended on themselves, the Prophet notwithstanding, 
cpaJke in the name of Jehovah, that is, by the authority of the 
aational God, and the original constitution of the country. 
This high vocation and name adnionished hini without parti- 
ality and favouritism to become the genius of t)ie nation, the 
upraised voice of publick freedom and virtue, a curb for the 
restraint of tyranny and corruption. In all the Prophets^ 
whose works we have, it is distinctly to be shown, that even 
OR pcjitical occasions the law of Moses was always the ground 
«€ decision, to which they appealed, th^t in their, counsels 
they ren^ained true to the principles of their national constitu-^ 
lion, a]s^d therefore spake, nc^ as fanatips, but as Israelites, aa 
eijtizens appointed and authorized so to do, Respecting ma^ 
ay of their so called prophecies, this principle will give us new 
light, and whoever tads himself perplexed on account of the 
misinterpreted term *^ spirit of Jehovah," may, perhaps, get 
a clearer view of the matter by substituting a term mucl^ used 
at present, ** publiok spirit." 
^. But as ibn^y were to be, Qotwithstaflding, but one people^ 
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how did Moses bind together, so as to effect this, tweire free 
and independent republics ? In the first place, by means of 
their country, and in the next by the gentlest bond, that can 
bind together free and rational beings, the law of a Divine 
government. I could wish, that every one, who has any ob- 
jection yet unremoved, against this term, which has been so 
mnch complained of, would lay them aside, till he shall have 
read a few pages farther. 

Moses united the tribes together by means of their country. 
It was the land of Jehovah, the country of their common an^ 
cestors, which had been given exclusively to them from tinae 
immemorial. The right of property pertained to Jehovah, 
and only the usufruct was theirs. To the land strictly apper- 
tained also the law, and to the law the land of Jehovkh. They 
could not be separated, and God would expel the nation from 
the country, so soon as they forsook the law, as he had driven 
out the Canaanites before them ; and since the law, which 
constituted them the people of the God of their fathers, could 
not be observed out of the limits of Judsea, they would cease 
with their expulsion from it to be the people of God. By 
these means Moses bound the hearts of his people to th esoil ; he 
made their country. indispensable to them, because out of it 
they, Israel, was Israelno longer. With united force they were 
to take possession of it, with fraternal feeling divide it amoilg 
them, and thus quietly inhabit it as one united people. Abote 
it was protected by Mount Libanus, on the right by the river 
Jordan, (the tribes beyond did not properly pertain to the 
country), South by the desert, and West by the sea. We 
shall see also, that, according to the plan of Jacob, the tribei 
were to be so placed, that they might forever have protected 
themselves from external force. Now, though this object wai 
not attained, nor the will of the Patriarch followed, yet Moses 
did not fail of his purpose to render the country and people 
inseparable from each other. Hence, the confined, local spir- 
it, which appears in all the Prophets, Hence^ in the Psfdms, 
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vad in all the works pertaining to the captivity, the sighing 
after their own land. Even now, after two thousand years 
foil of vain and delusive hopes, the Jews still indulge the same 
longing after the land of their fathers, for there only can God 
reign, there only his law he observed, and there only shaD 
those, who sleep beneath the earth, awake again to life. — ^What 
kll ancient lawgivers sought to accomplish, to bind th^ir peo- 
ple by strong feeling to the land of their fathers, Moses has 
attained in the most effectual manner, by giving locality to hit 
law, and by the national God of his fathers. He planted a 
wild vine on t;he mountains of Jehovah, and encompassed his 
people with the arms of the most special and local Providence. 
Since so much is said in the way of objection against this 
last phrase, and all those Psalms, which are formed upon the 
same conception, are the object ef such peculiar criticism, 
I may be permitted to say a word more particularly respecW 

ing it. 

The first sensuous impression, which Moses gave his people 
relucting the providence of God over their country, was ob» 
viously such as this.* I 

It ifi a land unlike to Egypt, 
Whose waters flow from rivers i 
A land of hills and valleys, 
That drinketh rain from heaven. 
Thy God doth visit it continually, 
Jehovah's eyes behold it 
From the begmning of the year. 
Until the end thereof. 

And whoever is acquainted with the make and condition of 
Judaea, as compared with Egypt, may see the exact truth of 
this description. The fertility of the soil depended on the 
favourableness of the weather, and was therefore immediately, 
as it were, under the careful eye of the God of heaven, and 

• Deut. zi. 10. 13. 
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iodebled to a constant Providence. ^ The early and th^ iatter 
rains, *he wind from this or that quarter of the heavens de> 
termined the success or &ilure of every thing, and so it was 
very natural, that Moses should take, as he did, heaven and 
earth to be witnesses of their covenant, and call upon theB» ta 
avenge its every violation. The heaven was to become iro^ 
and the earth brass, the early and latter rains to fail, and Ih6 
East wind to sweep them away, &c. if they did not obey tbe 
law pf Go(^, who looked down upon them from these heavefie^ 
and who gave them this land for a possession. Every on^ 
perceives how impressive, how adapted to time and place^ 
were these voices from Gerizim and Ebal. They ^embracf 
the whole character and qiode of thinking of the nation thus 
delivered, and transplanted hither, and all the peculiar quali* 
ties of the country. Every thing must remind them of theif 
law, every season of the year, ' every fertile spot and watered 
glen, but still more their religious worship, with its festivalf 
and ceremonies. And on this circumstance was formed the 
genuine national spirit of the Psalms and Prophets. Yet h 
was no weak su|)erstition or fanatical faith, which he required 
of them, but a faith in the special care and providence of God^ 
such as we ought all to cherish, only with a local application 
to the law and land of their fathers. 

6, But the theocracy, which has been so often scoffed att 
So far from deeming it to be in need of an apology, I could 
rather wish, that, in a form adapted to our degree of cultiva- 
ti(Mi, we might all enjoy the same thhig, for it is precisely that, 
which all men wish for, and for which all wise men have la- 
boured, but which Moses alone and at so early a period had a 
heart to carry into effect, namely: — that the law should govern 
and not a lawgiver ^ that a free people should adopt it of their 
own free willy and voluntarily^ observe it, that an invisible, ror 
tional, beneficent power should control us, and not fetters and 
chains. Such was the idea of Moses, and I know of none 
more pure and sublime. But alaa I for that and all the insti-^ 
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totidiis founded on it, h« came three or four thousand ye^fm 
too early, and perhaps, at the end of six thousand, another 
^ Moses would ,find^ that the time had not yet come. 

All government is matter, not of choice, hut of necessity^ 
^at, which is too corporeal and visible, becomes a y^e of 
^ipreasion, nay, often a disgrace to human nature^ The light* 
er mid more invisible are the bonds, which unite a community 
together, the more the governing principle must work wpofk 
their minds, and that in secret and without witnesses, as a mo- 
tive of inward actions can work upon them^ finally, the more 
all arbitrary power, caprice, and the exclusive domination, of , 
one or a few men, which always is felt as severe, is excluded, 
and all power is vested in a national law, above the reach of 
arbitrary will, and as it were, established upon an invisible 
throne ; by so much is a constitution of government the mora 
BoUe, and worthy of man, as a free and rational being. And 
what is the principle, and the form of government, thus de^ 
•eribed^ but the theocracy of Moses. The law reigned, ix^ 
wardly indued with the autknrity of the Divine wwd, and out* 
wardly authorized by the united voice of the people. It y^a$ 
enthroned in the national temple. This was a tabernacle or 
tent of the God of th^ country, whicl^ belonged to all the 
twelve tribes, and was to unite them together, as one family 
and worshippers of one God. Hence, the golden calves at 
Daa and Bethel, which severed the national bond of union, 
were objects of peculiar hatred to the Prophet. Thus it was to 
Jehovah, and not to a man of arbitrary dominion, that they wer« 
bound by obligations of duty and good faith. Before him they 
jitood, with their thoughts and deeds exposed to his view, yet, 
not as slaves, but as children, as a chosen inheritance;, and 
the blessings, which he bestowed upon the people, were evw 
recalled to their remembrance, as rational men, and rehearsed 
anew in songs and the lessons of the Presets. — What mom 
vefined method is thelre to combat the wants of the country, 
than to commit them to the aauctuary of the nation, instead o( 
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the courtly sensualities of a throne, to place men with their 
delinquencies before Jehovah, instead of a man, perhaps, no 
less criminal than they. Who has not felt how much oppre»> 
■ion is involved in giving to men power over the life of men f 
in committing the right of condemnation and of pardon to the 
^caprice of an individual ? in having courts of justice composed 
and held, not in the presence of God and the nation, not-bj 
judges chosen of the people, but by the hired servants of prin- 
ces, in fortified places, in a labyrinth of judicial halls, technio- 
al formularies, &c. Moses had higher and purer conceptions 
of the matter. His tribunals of justice were held in publick. 
The law of the national God dictated the punishment, and do 
judge could give a dispensation. The bench of justice was 
God's, and belonged not to a created man. His laws, and 
the admonitions of the Prophets respecting them, 9Dund like 
the uttered voice of Divine justice, and the very spirit of rec- 
titude. Joy, pride, and glory in the name of Jehovah, were 
to be the impelling principles of all publick action. This joj 
and this glcwy were called religion, and the economy^ which 
laid the foundation for it, which rendered the law of Jehovah 
a perpetual invisible code, we denominate a theocracy. With 
the enthusiasm, which animated it, the songs and Prophetic 
oracles of the Hebrews, are filled. The greater part of their 
poetry, which is so generally held to be spiritual, is political. 

7. " All this might perhaps be so," it will be said, " weri 
it not, that Levi, as we find, was to be the guardian of th« 
law, consequently the protector of the publick liberty. The 
•uperstitious, lazy domination of priests, who had the prece- 
dence of the other tribes, consumed their choicest revenues, 
and yet in times of distress could not help them, has confouftd* 
^ all these fine ideas." 

There is, it must be admitted, some truth in this objection, 
and truth, which no one has seen more clearly, than Moses 
himself did. His first plan was, thai the first-horn ^f every 
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family nnd 6ibe should he holy to the Lord ;* conEequently^ 
also, serve at the altar of the national God ; and what a crown 
of honour to the nation, and how honourable to families would 
•uch an arrangement have been, in which all the heads of 
their several families should be judges, princes of the people, 
and servants in the palace of Jehovah. By this method the 
tribes vi^ould have been most intimately united and no jealous j 
could have separated them from each other. 

But when the Israelites danced round a golden calf, when 
Moses saw, that he must not commit himself to the people at 
large, in their rude state, that ihey were far from being suffi- 
ciently advanced to be prepared by him single handed, for the 
prosecution and attainment of national ends in the name of 
Jehovah, what remained for the lawgiver, but to select a sin- 
gle tribe, and through that accomplish his purposes with the 
rest 1 This idea approached more nearly to the Egyptian 
economy, and was at least easier of execution, but it necessa- 
rily threw the apple of discord and jealousy among thb tribes, 
all of whom would consider themselves as placed in rank b^ 
low the chosen tribe. In the choice of this tribe, Moses nat- 
urally selected the one,t which was most nearly allied and 
most faithful to him, which on the occasion of the golden calf, 
that is, of the rebellion against Jehovah, had proved true, and 
which, moreover, had Aaron at its head. The brother of 
Moses, second in honour only to Moses in the deliverance of 
Israel, was also a prince of the Most High, the decorated im- 
age, though only an image, of a king and Supreme Judge. 
Moses saved the freedom of his nation as he could. The tribe 
of Levi had no inheritance, no executive, still less a legisla^ 
tive, and least of all, a despotic power. The execution of ev- 
ery political enterprize depended on the elders of the tribes of 
the whole people. Levi was only the learned, not the ruling 
tribe, and since on it depended the interpretajtion of the law, 

* £z. xiii. 2. six. 6i xx. 24i t Ex. xxxii. 29. 
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the sanctaary, juriBprod^nce, medical knowledge^ and whai- 
erer else of science pertained to that age, these things at least 
were not burthensome to the people by any wide distinction, 
which they implied. The priests were in every thing only 
counsellors, mere servants. Even in the highest consultation 
by Urim and Thummiip, the royal shield of truth, the person 
of the high priest was lost sight of, for God spake, and if the 
priest was a man of any degree of feeling, h6 could not, under 
the impression of awe, which the most holy place inspired, and 
in the name of eternal truth, speak otherwise than in accord- 
'tnce with tryth and rectitude. 

Yet is it undeniable, that the dependance placed upon the 
priesthood in the system of Moses was the first to fail, and 
"Moses seems himself, when in his benedictions he comes to 
Levi, to feel this.* In the conquest and division of the coun- 
try we find little employment of the breastplate of the high 
priest. The fulfilment of the law of Moses was not pressed, 
as it should have been, and here was laid the foundation of ail 
the evils, which under Eli rose to almost perfect anarchy- 
The people also resolved to have a king, and with the reign 
ef the kings the genuine Mosaic economy for the most part 
terminated. The reign of priests after the captivity was any 
thing but the ancient constitution of Moses ; in short, the de- 
sign of the lawgiver was scarcely apprehended at all', and still 
less realized — such was the constant complaint qf the Pro- 
-phets. 

8. " But Moses placed his reliance upon a Prophet, such as 
he was, to whom Israel should give heed as to him ; why did 
this Prophet never come ? or if he came, destroy, instead of 
completing the work of Moses ?" How has this great man 
^een misapprehended, and his noblest principles traduced 1 
The work of Moses remained alas I incomplete, for the stub- 
bornness of his people, and his own sad destiny deprived hioi 

* D«ut. zacxiii. 6« 
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of the Icmged for crown of his labours, the privilege of Imnseif 
putting his laws in operation in the land of Canaan. In a 
few months after they went out of Egypt, the whole plan of 
his laws was arranged, men were sent to explore the country,, 
and he was already upon its borders. But the cowardly peo-' 
pie were rebellious, and he must return and encamp for thirty 
eight tedious years in the cheerless desert of a peninsula in 
the Red Sea. Of the history oi this period we have nothing 
iMit an unpretending record of encampments, though it was 
here, that he was able to accomplish so much, and would have 
accomplished every thing for the establishment of his laws. 
Now it was, that he sang the 90th Psalm, in which he con- 
templates the generations vanishing away, and his own life 
passing as an idle tale, and directs himself to God as alone 
enduring, — ^We have already listened to one half of this sub- 
lime ode, let us now hear the other. 

* Who sees that this, O God, is thine anger, , 

That he may fear thee, as thy wrath is fearful ? 

Teach us, O Lord, so to number our days, 

That we may apply our hearts to wisdom. 

Turn, O Jehovah i how long art thou angry I 

Comfort us again, we are thy people. 

Let ufi[ early rejoice in thy goodness, 

Then will we exult and be joyful, 

AUthe days of our lives. 

Make our lives, O Lord, joyful again. 

Which thou so long hast afflicted. 

Which so many years have seen only sorrow* 

Let thy work, O Lord, appear. 

Which thou hast reserved for thy servants, 

Show them, show their children thy favour. 

Let the smiles of Jehovah our God 

Be upon us again, establish, OLord, 
' Establish the' work of our handa, 

The work of our handa, Mtabtish thou it. 

But the supplications of Moses did not avail. He was not 
destined to survive the establishment of his- work in Canaan. 
12 
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and since, as an old man of 120, he saw his death near, since 
he knew the character of his people, and no one was perceiv- 
ed, who could entirely fU) his |^an, what remained for him in 
his perplexity ? With what could he sustain himself, but with 
the hope, that God himself would raise up another man like 
him, who should carry forward his designs to their complex 
tion» and to whom Israel would yield obedience. Such a man 
could not and would not destroy the work of Moses, for it wa» 
' the national constitution, in accordance with which even the 
Prophets must speak and act. But das ! no such man ap- 
peared in that first age, on which so much depended. Joshua 
was merely a hero, and Eleazor a priest. The power was di- 
vided, and the rude tribes abandoned the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Mosaic economy. Whether in later times, and 
after the period of the captivity, there were Prophets lik« 
Moses, we shall see hereafter ; enought, that whoever has a 
human heart, and feels what pain and what anxious longings 
the lost labour of a year, to say nothing of a whole life, awa- 
kens in the soul will not grudge the dying legislator so patri- 
otic a hope, at least for his last soothing consolation. It was 
indeeed the only reward of his laborious and painful life.' 

9. " But why," it is asked, " did Moses give out his code of 
laws for the work of God, and his tables for the hand-writing 
of Jehovah, and why did he implant in the minds of his peo- 
ple their misanthropy and religious arrogance? 

And supposing as the question implies, that he merely gaoe 
them out as such did he not act wisely in doing so 1 What 
other means had he of attaining his end 1 Let one read what 
he endured for forty years, what he bore amidst all the mira- 
cles, the benefits and judgments, which he performed in the 
^name of God. How then would he have succeeded had he 
goneforth with the c^ld dim light of poHtical philosophy to re- 
strain and convince his 600,000 rebels. 

Laws must be held sacred, and for a rude peqple, such as 
the Israelites then were, they could become sacred in their 
eyes only by being regarded as divine. Even now our best 
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laws are wanting in sacredness- and impresaiveness in their 
relation to the minds of the people. Those, who violate look 
upon them as arbitrary and conventional rules, which they 
may venture to break over, and the lawgiver himself is the 
first to transgress. The economy of Moses was designed not 
to be thus. It was to be regarded, as the ordinances of God 
in nature are regarded, and as such is it celebrated in the Pro- 
phets and Psalms. 

Consider it then, at least as a matter of necessity, as pru- 
dence and humility in the lawgiver, that the laws of Moses 
appear impressed with the glories of a Divine original. For 
tie good of his people he erected an ever enduring monu- 
ment, and yet his own name was not to receive the glory of 
it ; the presiding Genius of the nation was its author. 

Such is the ianswer, which I would give on the supposition, 
that his laws were not really, but only professedly of Divine 
#rigin. But why need we make this supposition? What 
greater work has Providence to Accomplish among men, than 
to form and promulgate law and order, light and truth, among 
the nations? And was ever so much of these divine blessings 
conferred by one institution, as by the pure, the wise, and mo- 
ral code of Moses? * 

And according to the conception of all nations is there a 
nobler work of God in the souls of men, than the divine 
thoughts, impulses, aims and energies, which he sometimes 
imparts to one chosen man for the cultivation of tlwusands ? 
Those ancient lawgivers, the earliest and greatest benefactors 
of the human race, ha^ve they not universally been held by 
their cotemporaries, or their posterity for favourites of the 
Deity, and holding secret^ intercourse with the divine being? 
and which 6f them lived at so early a period as Moses ? 

Who now will determine, when in the soul of such a man, 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and excited and 
actuated by the God of his fathers, the human ends, and the 
more than human begins? where, in the handwriting of the 
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tables, his finger and the finger of God met together. In the 
grammatical sense, we all know what is xneant by spirit and 
finger of God, but here there is a historical relation of what 
was executed and done. 

Nor must we judge of such matters according to what we 
see in our own times. We live in the midst of scattered ruins, 
• amid arts and implements of all kinds. Every thing for us b 
previously devised, has become a familiar tale, and a matter of 
record. Our most familiar and intimate thoughts are devi- 
sed, they are not our own. But in the deep stillness, in the 
sacred solitariness of that lonely descent — ^who of us caM 
place himself there ? who would venture to judge and deciie 
concerning the inward working of God in a soul so pure, so 
full of energy? 

And why need we decide 1 Let them, who stood by the 
mountain, and received the law, seek to comprehend the mar- 
vellous glory, which adorned the glowing heaven ; why should 
we attempt it? It is enough, that the contents, and the ef- 
fects of the law of Moses are Divine, and Divine also the po- 
etry, to which it has given birth. The work and the effect 
bear testimony to the work-master. 

Seota^v eneviafiBvog tsXecrat rovjoiP de xqaxriaa^ 
yy(aasa^ adavattav te Seviv^ dyrjtoiv %*avBqui7nap 



THE LAW OF GOD AND MOSES. 
A JEWISH FABLE. 

Satan, thq enemy of all good, learned that God had given to 
the earth a law, in which all the wisdom of heaven lay hidden, 
and which should put an end to the worship of Satan upon 
earth. He hastened therefore, to the earth, saying to it, 
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" Earth where hast thou the law, which God hath given thee ?'* 
And the Earth said, " The Lord knoweth the ways of his 
wisdom, I understand them not." He went to the sea, and to 
the deep abyss. The sea and the abyss said, " It is not in 
me." He went to the realms of death, and the dead said, 
" We Have heard the fame thereof from afar." 

After he had traversed the world, and wandered through 
all the nations, that served him, he came into the Arabian de- 
sert, and saw a man with a shining countenance ; it was Mo- 
ses. He approached him in the garb of hypocrisy, being 
clothed as an angel of light, and with flattering address offer- 
ed himself as his scholar. " Man of God," said he, " who 
possessest the wisdom of Jehovah, and hast hidden all the 
understanding of the Elohim, and all the mysteries of creation 
in thy law." 

" Silence," said Moses interrupting him with a look, that 
at the same time changed him again into his Satanic form, 
" fdlence ? the law is Jehovah's, not mine. With him is wis- 
dom and understanding, counsel and strength; for man the fear 
of the Lord is wisdom, and to avoid evil is understanding for 
him." 

Satan abashed shrunk back, and the smgels of God ap- 
proacfied to attend upon a man thus humble in his exaltation. 
They taught him, and he gave instruction to them. The 
prince of the law was his guardian spirit, and God himself 
answered from the cloud. '^ Keep the lato of Moses my ser- 
vant; because he was humble and gave me the glory, I have 
given it him for his own possession. 
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VI. 

t 
BLESSINGS PRONOUNCED UPON ISRAEL. ' 

Whether Jacob anticipated that his posterity would be under the oeces. 
sity of conquering Canaan by force of arms. Why so painful a neces. 
sity existed in the time of Moses. What wa6 meant by a war oC 
Jehovah. Whether the claims of the Jewish nation to Canaan could 
9r need be sustained according to our systems of international law. 
Poetical title of gift, as evidence of right to the country, Jacob's hlea^ 
sings upon his sons. What h^ probably effected by them, and how 
far his views were adopted and followed. Explanation of the passage 
" he was fleeting as water" in the prophecy upon Reuben. Explana- 
tion of the blessing of Judah. A short history of what it importeii^ 
Designation of lasachar's place of residence. Where probably it was 
designed, that Dan should dwell. Illustration of the blessing of Jo-, 
seph from local circumstances. General conception of Jacob's testa- 
ment. 

Blessing uttered by Moses. Difference between these and those of Ja» 
cob. Particular illustrations. Striking position of the land of Judea.^ 
Its poetical renown. 

Appendix. Tabor the mountain of the sanctuary, a wise conception of 
Mos^a. 

When Jacob predicted their destiny to his sons, he scarcely 
conceived, that they must conquer with the edge of the sword 
the land, which he promised them. He had quietJy traversed 
it, and looked upon it as his father-land, where even in death 
his bones longed to find' resk This he divided to his sons 
according to the traits of their several characters, as a land 
for herdsmen. Qf a bloody conquest no trace of a conception 
is found in his benediction. He looked with horror upon the 
deed of Simeon and Levi in destroying a Canaanitish town 
and family, who yet had insulted his race. He probably sup- 
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posed, that his sons would soon range over Ihe country again, 
and establish themselves here and there, as he had pointed 
out to them. But it was destined to be otherwise. Four 
hundred years the nation lingered in Egypt, ^nd had no na- 
tional leader. It sunk under oppression, till finally, awakened 
by distress, it received a deliverer, whom yet it followed with 
difficulty. What hindrances did he find iii his way? In 
Canaan itself every thing was changed. Immediately on his 
going out ^om Egypt the hordes of Amalek went forth to 
meet and oppose him, no people would willingly yield him a 
passage, and with arms in his hands he /must open a way for 
his host. That Moses did this unwillingly we see from the 
whole account of his march. He chose not the shortest and 
most direct routes to Canaan, because he must have forced 
his passage through a nation of Egyptian origin, and he was 
chiefly careful for the safe return of his unwarlike host. 
Through some kindred nation as the Edomites he supposed 
that he might pass, and gave assurances against the slightest 
injury. All was to no purpose, and so his people must first 
range for thirty years in the desert, the aged die, and the 
young be formed into a warlike race in the best manner, tliat 
circumstances permitted. For one thing was certain, that 
among the inhabitants of Canaan the Israelites could not live 
in conformity with the laws of Moses. These nations were 
warlike hordes, and Israel was to be a peaceful, agricultural 
people, A part of the inhabitants of the country were trog^ 
lodytes, dwellers in oaves, and we know how debased and 
hateful these were in the eyes of Nomade tribes. 

The 80119 of base meq, nameless children, 
Who ehould be driven from the land; 

•ays Job,* . and Moses.t They must be expelled from the 
ooimtry on account of their savage mpde of Ufe, the proanjs* 

•Job. XXX, 1—8. t Lev. xviii 24—30. Num. xviii, 23. 29, 34^ 
Deu^ ii. lQ-^1^. ix. % Wisdon^ of Sol. xii. 3— 6^ 
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cuous intercourse of the sexes, and other Tieea among them. 
The Hamitish superstition however was the blackest of ail, 
for human sacrifices existed among them, and how could this 
consist with the Mosaic economy and political constitution t 
Only one means too remained of attaining the end, the sad 
but common right of war, as it existed in those tknes. They 
must leave the country or be destroyed 1 That Moses f<^t the 
severity of this measure, as deeply as we feel it, we see fix>m 
the mild laws of war, which he prescribed to the Israelites for 
after times.* He commanded even to spare the trees in a 
country made the seat of war. This too was now a war of 
sad necessity, or as it was called a war of Jehovah, that is, an 
expedition, to which they were constrained by a regard to the 
land of their fathers, their religion, the graves and primeval 
claims of their ancestors. What holy war of modern times 
would bear a comparison with it? And yet how fearfully has 
this expedition in the name of Jehovah, i. e. for ancient pos- 
sessions and ancestral rights been abused ! Israel fought pro 
aris et focis patrum, for from this country they came, and 
there lay the bones of their fathers. There was many a grove, 
and altar, sacred to the God of their fathers'^' ^very thing, 
which among ancient nations was den^ninated the family 
sanctuary, was to be sought there. The nation moreover 
could not remain in the desert. In the short space of 40 
years 600,000 had died, and they were not formed to live like 
the predatory hordes of the Ishmaelites. A race of shepherds 
must have k place of rest, and where should they go, if not to 
their own fatherland. This is the hereditary right of all 
dwellers in tents among the Orientals. They feed their flocks, 
where their fathers fed them, and their flocks themselves know 
the way to their |)laces of resort. It is strange, that we should 
seek to justify a people so ancient and diverse from tis in their 
notions of life, and of the rights and relations of their tribes, 

Deut. XX. 
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by our notions of property, or to judge them by our most mo- 
dern international laws, of both which they were wholly igno- 
rant. The testaments and transmitted rights of their ancestors 
were not recorded in written formularies, but preserved in 
traditions, in songs, in benedictions, and for these they con- 
tended as for their most sacred possessions, as for the honour 
of God and of their race. Instead of juridical formularies 
let us now examine a poetical title of gift and inheritance, 
which we have reserved for this connextion. It is the bless- 
ing of Jacob, who had, as it were, a map of Canaan before - 
him, and distributed the country to his children as his proper- 
ty. We shall notice how he places the tribes, and represents 
their entering upon their inheritance, and afterwards by way 
of contrast treat of the blessing of Moses ; as aside from that 
consideration this would be the place for doing so. So far as • 
the benediction unfolds personal traits of the sons of Jacob, 
I have elsewhere illustrated it;* here it is before us only as a 
national document, as the most ancient map of Canaan, in 
which we shall at the same time see, what effect the oracle of 
*(he patriarch produced on the spirit of the nation. 

JACOB'S TESTAMENTARY WILL 

IN REGARD TO THE INHERITANCE OF THE TRIBES. 

^ Gather yonreelves together, that I may declare 

What shall befal you in later times, 
Assemble yourselves and hear, ye sons of Jacob, 
And hearken unto Israel your father. 

[Jacob does not form a distinct conception of the time, 
when the prophecy will have its accomplishment. He wished 
perhaps, that it might be soon after the de^ of Joseph, be- 
cause he longed himself to be out of Egypt. ^But such a wish 
was at variance with the period of 400 years in that dream 
of Abraham, in which servitude and affliction were exhibited 

^Odefey das stadium der Theologie betrefied Tb* !• 
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as the destiny of his posterity. The dying swan therefore 
looked forward to far off times, but his last song could not but 
commemorate the land of Canaan, as the land of his heri- 
tage, and fix it in the hearts of his children, that thus they 
might always feel themselves strangers in Egypt, and have 
their liveliest hopes fixed upon those distant mountains. With- 
out doubt this song, like the older traditions of their fathers, 
contributed much to preserve th6 spirit of the nation uncon- 
taminated even in Egypt, and to cherish the feeling, that they 
were a race never to be united with the nation, in which fiwr 
the time they were sojourning.] 

Reuben, thou ! my first born son. 

My might, the firstling of my strength ! 

Thy precedent dignity and excelling power* 

Pass by thee, as the proud waves,* 

Thou hast precedence no more. 

For thou wentest up to thy father's bed. 

Thou hast defiled thy father's couch. 

[A sad beginning, and painful both for farther and son, Reu- 
ben has dishonoured his family, and his birthright, the hon- 
ours of the tribe, which pertained to the firstborn are taken 
from him, and given, as we shall see, to two of his brethren. 
Judah obtains the precedence in rank and dignity, the scep- 
tre of command, and Joseph the two fold inheritance. The 
priesthood, (of which Jacob however knew nothing), after- 
wards fell to Levi. Reuben must receive but a common in- 

*I offer it for consideration, whether this slight verbal elucidation of this 
passage does not as clearly suit the context, as the eommon construction 
does violence to it? What sense in saying, he passes away with levity 
or with pride as vmer 1 and then how forced T Does the dying father deal 
in sarcasm 7 and that too respecting the misfortunes of his son, the recol. 
lection of which must so deeply affect him 7 Could the last elaose of 
the preceding verse moreover stand alone 7 Obviously it belongs to the 
following ; and (hen the otherwise ipaperfept parallelism i? rendered com* 
plete, 
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heritance among the tribes, and the command of Jacob in 
this particular was followed. The patriarch assigned him no 
definite boundaries, and he afterwards received his inheritance 
without the proper limits of the hply land. How sad, and at 
the same time beautiful is the image presented, that the super- 
abundant dignity and power which belonged to him, now 
siveeps by him like a proud wave, and»his hopes are annihila- 
ted by his guilt.] 

Simeon and Leri ! they^e brethren. 
Their swords were instruments of murder. 
My soul came not into their bloody counsel. 
My heart was not joined in their company. 
When in anger they slew a hero, 
And in revenge destroyed a noble ox.* 
Cursed be their revengeful anger, 
Cursed be their cruel hatred, 
1 will divide them in Jacob, 
And scatter them in Israel. 

[The command of the patriarch was fulfilled, and the de- 
scendants were destined to bear the burthen of the fathers of 
their tribes. Simeon was in little estimation, and Moses omit- 
ted him in uttering his benedictions, probably because he 
could find for the tribe according to this ancient oracle no fix- 
ed boundaries. It afterwards acquired a few scattered cities in 
Judah, and was compelled to seek places of residence without 
the limits of Judaea. For Levi Moses provided also by giving 
the tribe 48 scattered cities. We have now done with those or- 
acles, which are of a melancholy character. With the bless- 
ing on the princely Judah we are at the same time conducted 
to the lanVi of promise.] 

*0x and man are here synonymous. The parallelism shows this, and 
we know, that, even in the poetry of the Greeks, a stately ox was the im- 
age to represent a brave man. [This is not the only case in which it is 
nearly impossible to give the sense as litterally, as I have aimed to do, 
and at the same time preserve any degree of poetical expression. Tr.] 
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Judah,thottanhe, 

Whoiti thy brethren (as a leader) shall praise* 
Thy hand shall be upon the neck of thine enemies, 
, Thy father's children shall bow down before thee. 

Judah is a young lion ! 
By spoils, my son, art thou exalted ! 
He tieth down, he croucheth as a lion, 
As a strong lion, who will rouse him up ? 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor the commander's staff from his march,* 
Until he comes to his place of rest, 
And nations are obedient to him. 
For he bindeth his foal to the Tine,t 

♦I venture to retain the Hebrew though some prefer the reading of the 
Samaritan copy. How could the patriarchal shepherd be thinking of mil- 
ilitary standards, while his sons were standing before him as shepherds, 
and when all the other images possess the corresponding simplicity. Ju- 
dah*s hand is clenched upon the neck of his enemies, he seizes his prey 
like a lion, he marches forth as a conqueror, and complacently and proud- 
ly satiates himself with wine and milk. Such are the images, which the 
picture presents, and how-came warlike banners among them ? Besidea 
the parallelism requires rather the sense, which I have given. Judah 
is always to retain 'the insignia of office, and since the language here 
relates to a march toward Canaan or Shiloh, the place of rest, the sense 
becomes clear. ** Judah in his march, and his pursuit of his enemies 
is never to lay down the staff of a commander, till peace is secured, and 
the nations brought in subjection.** That the original word here means 
not only a commander, but the commander's staff of office, is plain from 
Num. xxi. 18. as well as from the parallelism. The word corresponds 
with **8ceptre** as ** his march** must also with "Judah." This again 
according to what folk>¥r9 can only mean the g^img^ the steps, the martk 
oC Jodah. That the original admits of this sense, and that indeed the 
aama of the foot in Hebrew was derived from its motiott, its stepi, needs 
no proof. 

tThough afterwards used in a wider sense, these images originally 
expressed only the exultation of the hero in his new and fertile coontry. 
In this tet'ling he dismoimts, and binds his ass by the rich closteis, wash- 
•« his farwent in wine, deanses his nontfa with milk Ac Of a moral 
HMH it is not probable the patriarch dioaght. He aisaed vaAer toex- 
«ite Jttdahto take the lead in remiuDg to ^^»**'* by exkibitii^ tbeni a 
pietnia of aacure aad tiiumpbttat paac«. 
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His ass^a colt to the choice tine* 
In wine he washes his gatment, 
His mantel in the blood of the grape^ 
His eyes are sparkling with wine, 
His teeth are white with milk. 

[Every one feels here, that the whole pictui'd represents only 
a march, or progress of a Nomade horde* Judah is preferred 
to the dignity and power of the firstborn, that he may march 
in advance of all, that his hand may be first in the neck of 
his enemies, that he may be a bold lion, and lay hiihself down 
in Canaan in confidence and tranquility. The course is to- 
wards Shiloh, and Jacob perhaps named that place,' because 
it was in his own peculiar region of country, between Sichem 
and Bethel, and thereby he at the same time instructed Judah 
not to lay down the badge of a leader, till he reached the in- 
heritance of his father. The parallelism in the mean time 
shows, that the patriarchal Prophet had more in view here, 
than the name merely, and that the term signified also a place 
of rest, a city of peace. For thfe conquerer does not|bind his 
ass to the vine, and wash his mantle in the blood of the grape, 
until the nations quietly obey him. Judah in a measure, 
though not fully, performed the duties thus imposed. He did 
not impel his brethren to leave Egypt, but suffered himself to 
be oppressed, like the others, until a levite came and effected 
their deliverance. In the desert Judah (probably with the 
banner of a lion, in accordance With the language of Jacob 
here,) proceeded in advance of his brethren ; but, so soon as 
they arrived at Shiloh, (supported also perhaps by the author- 
ity of this benediction) he secured to himself the first portion 
of the conquered country, though the nations inhabiting the 
land were not, as the same authority required, all of them yet 
brought in subjection. He, indeed, was now supplied with a 
land rich in vineyards and pasturage, but ^ large part of his 
brethren were destitute, and when afterwards it was enquired 
of the sacred oracle, " who shall conduct the war 1" no other 
13 
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answer could be expected, (according to this same blessing of 
Jacol^,) than " Judah shall be the leader." For this was a 
duty pertaining to his rank, by right of which, also, he had at 
once appropriated the half of the land of Canaan. — ^After Da- 
vid the most renowned of their kings arose out of Judah, the 
images, which occur in this ancient benediction, could not 
fail to be applied more especially to hira, and thus the lion of 
the tribe of Judah reposed himself in a still higher sense. Jem^ 
salem is denominated, by a Prophet, Ariel, the lion of God, aod 
now the conqueror dips his mantle in the blood of his enemies, 
as the Patriarch of old had dipped it in the guiltless, blood of 
the grape. In process of time these ;figurative expreinom? 
were transferred even to the lineage of David, and finally, they 
were all appropriated in one of the latest Prophets, to tbe fii- 
turie king of peace and blessedness^ including even the ass 
and the ass's colt. The whole plainly sprang from this BSt* 
cient prophecy, as the original source. The tribe of Judah 
always maintained itself the first in rank and dignity. Even 
in the captivity, the leader of the people was a prince of Judah, 
and Zerubabel of that tribe was their guide in the return fi'om 
captivity. Thus one thing is connected with another by the 
relations of time, and with the progress of events the sense of 
the prophecy was more aild more amplified, as we shall soon 
see more at large.*] 

Zebulon shall dwell by the sea, 

At the haven for ships shall he dwell, 

And his boundary shall reach to Sidon. 

* 1 merely remark in addition, that in this way the literal sense of tbe 
blessing took continually a wider compass. The word " forever*' which 
probably belonged to the second clause, was referred to tbe first. ** For^ 
ever shall the sceptre not depart from Judah,'* and thus the second clause 
acquired an entirely new sense. A long critical history might be writ- 
ten on this passage. The original sense, and the natural progress of 
the conceptions connected with it, will be pretty clear fi-om what I have 
said. 
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{It wiMi pfopftUy Jaoeb's intentkMi, diat wbea Judali bad U- 
kdA the lead as far as ShikA, the heritage of his fether, Zebu* 
Im shouW fall to the West, and seek his dwelling place by 
the aea ; and though they came to Shiloh, and divided the land 
onder-other circumstances, than were contemplated, the com- 
mand was too distinct 4iot to direct Zebulon for his residence 
to the bay of Acco, which nature herself has marked with 
eenvenient harbours along its coast. He did not, however, 
extend his limits to Sidon, because the conquest of the upper 
part was not completed, though this district is mentioned in 
Josh. xiii. 6. as the heritage of Israel] 

Issachar is a strong beast of burden, 
That lieth down between two hills. 
He teeth that repose is pleasant, 
The land around is beautiful. 
He stoopeth his shoulder to bear, 
And serveth the vessels of water* 

[He was to choose for himself, that is, th^ delightftil valley 
between Tabor and Hermon, and there dwell in tranquility- 
iThere he would find a beautiful country, and fine views, 
duited to his peaceful character. There among the rivers and 
fountains he could distribute the water, and in his patient and 
industrious manner become useful to other pastoral tribes, and 
gaSn profit to himself. This is plainly the primary and simple 

*^I^ language hiere by'no metfns i«lates to tribnte, fer how would 
that be consistent with the image of t beast of burdeo, the comparison, 
with which is yet obviously coBtiiAied in the representation of bearing up. 
on the shoulder. The word in the original meant, undoubtedly, a bottle 
or leather bag, and the notion of tribute came to be denoted from their 
bringing tribute in bags or sacks. Isisachar'oame to dwell by the Kadu. 
itvlTn, small streaMS and torrents, wlslch were swollen in time of rain, and 
here according to his patient nature he was to divide the water to his 
ttt^e^fhteii, the rovhig faerdsrAen, and obtain from it his owti advantage. 
nm m this region there were assemblages of herdbmeti fbr the drs. 
Hibatiofi of water, we pe^ frppi the fong of Deborah. Jtrd V. 11. 
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sense of the passage, and we shall see, in the benedictions of 
Moses, how he wished to apply and use the labour of this tribe 
for the place of his sanctuary. His word was not accomplish- 
ed ; but the passage in the blessing of Jacob was too plain, for 
Issachar to fail of obtaining his portion between Tabor and 
Hermon, where every thing, which Jacob said of the beauty 
of the country, was found true. It abounds in delightful views, 
and fertile pastures, and the character of Issachar proved to 
accord with the language of the Patriarch. The tribe pro- 
duced few heroes, though its long and beautiful valley was 
often the theatre of war. But this tribe was strong in the 
number of its population, and even in Egypt had increased to 
a great extent.*] j 

Dan also shall be tha leader of his tribe, 

As oue of t)ie tribes of Israel, 

A serpent shall Dan be in the way, ' 

A horned serpent in the path, 

That biteth the heel of the horse, 

Bo. that his rider falieth backward. 

[By the first words here Jacob admits Dan, who was the first 
among the sons of his concubines, among his other sons to 
receive an inheritance with them. This, therefore, could not 
be altered, when they took possession of that country, but 
since he was the seventh in order, he was set far back ,and 
received his portion among the last and least regarded. Ac- 
cording to the intention of Jacob he was to have his inherit- 
ance in a region, where from narrow mountain passes he might 
fkll upon the rear of an enemies* cavalry in their incursions, 
and make their riders fall backwards. A small part of the 
tribe of Dan accordingly sought the Northern section pf the 
country, probably as th^ heritage assigned it by the language 

* There may perhaps, be a play upon words intended in the original, 
as the^term used means both a heap apd m 498t The forni^^ QOtlop ma^ 
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cf Jacob. All mcursions into Judsa came from Syria through 
the valleys of Libanus. That was the way of the nations, and 
thither vety appropriately, if we judge it by the character of 
its hero Sampson, the tribe resorted. To the Philistines he 
was truly a serpent in the way, a bold cerastes, which threw 
itself from behind upon the horses he^ls. By craft and a 
skilful choice of positions he defended himself against multi** 
tttdes, and greatly injured, when he could not conquer them. 
On the side of the Philistines, also, Dan had a country full of 
caverns and narrow passes, where the tribe, especially in the 
deeds of Sampson, rendered itself distinguished by the artifi- 
ces of war.] 

I hope in thy sftivation, O Jehovah. 

[These words, which have been thought so obscure, and been 
BO variously interpreted, seem to me to derive a pretty clear 
explanation from the connexion, in which they stand. On 
the North the land of Judaea was exposed to the most power 
fill and dangerous attacks, as has been shown by the history" , 
of the various conquests and desolating incursions, which it 
has experienced. And there must Dan have his dwelling 
place ! There must Jehovah bring deliverance to the nation 
or they must perish. In such deliverance the patriarchal 
Prophet confided, and by this expression showed how deeply 
he looked into the condition and wants of the country, which 
his sons were to inhabit.*] 

Gad ! (a troop) troops oppress him, 
But he shall press upon their rear. 

• The original signifies help, assistance, deliverance. This in all his 
difficulties Jacob had hoped for and received from God. He ^ped for 
it also for the safety of his sons, when he was obliged to speak of dan. 
gerous assaults. This seems to me the easiest and most natural ex.. 
planation, which the context admits. Every other is far-fetched an4 
unsupported by the context. 

13* 
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[In the origiBal a fonrlbJcl piaj on words. We know not bj 
what crowd of nations Gad was to dwell, for Jacob could hard« 
ly have referred to the country beyond Jordan, out of the pro- 
per limits of Canaan, where Gad actually inhabited. Yet 
here in a country of Komades^ on the mountains oi Bashan, 
Gad had occasion to show the import of his name. It was a 
bold tribe, and Moses saw with sorrow, that it demanded its 
inhetitance beyond Jordan.] 

Out of Asher cometh bread, that it rich, 
£[e it is^ that yieldeth dainties for kings.- 

{This passage was too intelligible not to be obeyed, especially 
when Moses had given the interpretation.* Asher obtained 
a region rich in oil and fruits, between the mountains, anc( 
near the sea coast.} 

Naphtali h a spreading terebinth. 
He senda up beautiful branchea^ ^ 

[This tribe received a mountainous tract, covered with forests, 
■ on the Northern border of Canaan, where it flourished like a 
terebinth with its luxuriant top. And now Jacob turned to 
Joseph the benefactor of his family, who stood there as a 
prince crowned in the midst of his brethren; He did in fact,^ 
crown him among them by giving him in his two sons the se- 
cond prerogative, which he had tak^n from Reuben, the two- 
fold inheritance ; and more than this, because he had been 
his benefactor, he gave him his more special paternal blessings 
the guardian providence of his youth.] 

The son of a fruitful mother is Joseph^ 
The branch of a fruitiiil tree by the well^ 
Whose branches shoot over the wall. 

They were embiuered and shot at him, 
And hated turn, who are skilful with arrow9^ 
Yet his bow abode in it^ strength, 

* J)eut. xxxiii. 24 25. 
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His arras and hai^ds moTed quickly. 

From the hands of the mighty God of Jacobs 
j From his name, who^ guarded me upon my rock,* 
From thy father's God — ^he stood by thee, 
From the Almighty — ^he^will still bless thee» 
The blessings of heaven above, 
Blessings of the sea that is beneath, 
Blessings of the breasts and of the womb. 

The blessings of thy father prevail 
Above the blessings of my mountains^ ^ 
To the glory of the everlasting hilla.f 
They shall come on the head of Joseph,, 
Of him that was crowned among his brethren. ' 

[So far as this blessing contains allusions to Rachel and the 
early history of Joseph, I will not repeat the illustrations of it, 
which I have given elsewhere,|: Here it will simply serve us 
as a map of the region, which Joseph was to possess in Canaan 
for the two tribes of his posterity. The Patriarch describes it 

* This passage, also, Moses explains, (Deut. xxxiii. 16^ who instead 
of a watchman over the stone of Israel places the God, who appeared to 
him in the bush, the guardian God of his life in his first manifestation, 
as Jacob here names the guardian of hia youth, in his earliest appearing. 
The construction has nothing harsh, if we regard it as the usual abbre- 
viate4 nan^e of God, as connected with the incident referred to, of the 
fioiae kind with other local names of God, as Gen. xzii. 14. &c. the Grod 
jof Bethel, Let one read Gen. xxviii. 15.20.21. where the phrase is 
explained, and say \\rhether an expression more fitting the incident could 
have been put in the month of a shepherd. 

t Moses, the most ancient and authentick interpreter of this passage, 
has understood by the terra here used mountains, (Deut. xxxiii. 15.) and 
the piirallelism also requires it. The reference is to the smaller moun. 
tains of Oana^n, which Jacob looks upon as his own land, and above 
which, I^banus rises as one of the elevations of the primitive vrorld. 
The spices and balsietraic odours for crowning the head of Joseph we, in 
t^e languf^ge of poetry, the blessings of the mountains, their costly glory/ 
as Moses describes them elsewhere, Deut. xxxiii. 15. 

t BrieCe das Studium der Thebbgie betreffend, Th, 1. 
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in a picture of the life of Joseph. His brandbes; spring op 
laxuriantly over a fountain where the boughs reach over the 
wall. He is an invincible archer, whose aims and hands are 
only rendered the more active by the assault of the bravest 
enemies. He is crowned with the peculiar blessing of high 
mountains, where the heavens are expanded above^ and the 
sea spreads beneath, in which image the wish of the father 
aspires even to the heights of the primitive vwrld. What then 
were these ancient mountain heights? Moses explains the 
matter in his benedictions. He shall trample the nations even 
to the extremity of the lands Ephraim, therefore, the mighty 
unicorn, with his fraternal tribe, was to dwell, probably on the 
highest Northern elevations of the country, cm the skirts of 
Mount Lebanon. Here was Phiala, the fountain of the river 
Jordan, by which the fair fruit tree was to be nourished, and 
here it might shoot its branches upon the wall, and beyond the 
wall or boundry of the land, and exhibit the active and untir- 
ing boldness, for which the father of the tribe was renowned. 
Here they had the heavens above, and the sea stretching be- 
neath ; here the blessings of the everlasting hills, the moun-» 
tains of the primeval world, from which were to be brought 
spices and precious things, as a diadem and an unction for the 
head of him, that was crowned among his brethren. In this 
way every particular in this pregnant benediction becomes 
noft oaily consistent but picturesque and local. As Lebanon, 
like a mountain of the primeval world, overlooks the land of 
Canaan, crowned with white, and lifts itself to the clouds ; as 
the everlasting cedars, the trees which the Lord hath planted, 
stand upon it, and its deep vallies beneath are filled with vine- 
yards around the numerous fountains, which flow from them ; 
so shall this tribe flourish, fresh and lively as the vine upon 
Lebanon,* as a fruit tree by the fountains of water. The 
mountain abounds in trees, which yield odorous gums, (from 
which the Gr^k name was taken,) spices for the head of Jo- 

♦ Ho8. xiv. 8. 
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s^h, balsams for the head of him, that was crowned* The 
smell of Lebanon occurs in the song of Solomon and the Pro- 
phets,* as a poetical expression for precious odours and spices. 
The pass of Hamath, in which Joseph is here placed, as the 
strongest and most expert archer is the most important for the 
safety of the whole country, and, according to the figure em- 
ployed by Moses, Ephraim and Manasseh were to guard it 
with the strength and vigiour of a wild bullock. And who can 
deny the wisdom exhibited in these conceptions of the Pa- 
triarch ? The children of his Egyptian son he removed to the 
greatest distance from Egypt. Those, who held this most 
difficult pass, he flemished with all the blessings pertaining to 
royal dignity, bestowed upon them all the honours of heroism, 
and the invocation of all good from the great and mighty 
God, the guardian of Israel upon his rocky pillow. There, 
indeed, he placed the chief reliance for the defence of the 
country. Below, in the South, a iio^, the heroic Judah, was 
to be the watchman, on the Northern frontier the wild bullock 
was to stand in the passes of the mountains. — ^And Benjamin 
also, a tribe most nearly related by blood, was to be at the side 
of Joseph.] 

Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf, , 

In the morning he shall tear the prey, 
In the evening divide the spoil, 

because contending parties in the East go out for pknder,. 
morning and evening. He also was to dwell in these moun- 
tainous regions. 

This arrangement, too, we know was not adhered to. When 
Judah had taken his portion, Ephraim the tribe second in 
power sought tp do the same, and took what was neither des- 
tined for him, nor satisfied him, when obtained. Benjamin 

* Hos. xiv. 7. Song of S, Iv. 11. The flowers, the ^pastures, the foun- 
tains, the£(;enery of Lebanon, are in like manner praised in Nahnnii i. 4. 
|sa* ^V 16, gong of S, iv, \^ ^«, 
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remained bj hn side. The praise of the Patriarch gtvea to 
his benefactor was thereiore the cause, that the sons of Jos^ 
did not prove deserving of the praise bestowed. In the meati 
time, it appears that a remembrance of the original q>point- 
ment still remained in Israel. The Prophet, who most esp^ 
ciallj propheciedYo Ephrakn, Hosea, employs the finest images 
of Lebanon. His roots shall branch out, his boughs shall 
spread and diffuse a fragrance like Lebanon. He shall 6am^ 
ish like the vineyards, his remembrance be vivifying like the 
wines of Lebanon. The mountains of Ephraim also are united 
with the Northern region of Dan, which lay at the foot of 
Lebanon, (Jer. iv. 15. 16.), and thus Joseph becomes pecu- 
liarly the crown of the land. 

Thus did the ancient Patriarchal shepherd picture to him- 
self the settlement of his tribes, and the country would have 
been invincible, if Lebanon, Jordan, the sea, and the desert, 
well guarded, had encompassed it. His benediction rises like 
a palm tree, whose branches spread wider and wider, till it 
becomes at length as a cedar of Ood upon the mountains. 
Had Israel gone thither earlier, and extended themselves by 
degrees, or when they came at length with united and perse- 
vering force, then would there have come to be a resident 
force, formed with the invincible banners, which guided them 
in the desert, and which later tradition combined into images 
of the cloudy chariots of God ; a perpetual phalanx, and in the 
midst of it the tabernacle of Jehovah. 



We come now to the sad cotftrasl of the blessing of Moses 
with that of Jacob. Here the speaker was no longer a father, 
«rho could look over the land with a peaceful and tranquil eye, 
and divide it as his own among his shepherd sons. It was ^e 
wearied lawgiver, who saw his grave queuing before him, and 
had spent bis life among ao undeserving people. Two tribe« 
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"^ and a half had already violated: the plan d*! Jacob,, and of the 
rest he could expect but little good. He clothed his last wish- 
es, therefore; in the form of a prayer, and his adnK>nitory and 
encouraging proposal^ in the form of a benediction, which 
liowever, should be considered no less an earnest injunction, 
than the last will of Jacob. The piece is composed of definite 
and well considered expressions^ the politicii testament of a 
departing sagfiu 

BLESSING OF MOSES THE MAN OF GOD UPON ISRAEL 

IN VIEW OF HIS APPROACHING DEATH. 

He said, 

Jehovah came from Sinai, 
Went forth to them from Seir, 
Shone' forth from Mount Paran, 
He came from mountains of Kadesh, 
And round him was radiant fire.* 

How greatly doth be love the tribes, 
All the pomp of his glorj is around him, 
And every one at thy feet+ 

• That the common construction of the term her^ as a fiery law is 
harsh, every one is sensible and here too it does toX suit the context. 
God comes v. 2. 3. as a teacher of the people, while the tribes sit at his 
feet to learn of him. Moses becomes their teacher, and his law is the 
utterance of the mouth of the Most High, a far more dignified image, 
than w^hen God is represented as br^ging it in his hand. I prefer rather 
to consider the radiant glory of the right hand in the 3d verse, ai placed 
in contrast with the expression described in the second, and pomp and 
mtQesty distinguished from grace. Habakkuk explains the image, and 
interprets it by radiant fire, shooting rays. In later times these images 
were converted into the Siatayai afYeXeitv, the ranks and orders of an- 
gels, and this illustrates their meaning. 

t How fine a contrast have We here of fearful majesty and condescend- 
ing graee. Only Moses could thus have spoken, of the giving of the law. 
The word used in the .3d verse means plainly, not angels, but the assem- 
bled tribes which had been already named, and are again referred to 
v< 5. They sit at the feet of their father, who teaches and admonishes 
them as children. The notion of angels teaching is a later rabbinical in* 
terpretation. 
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^eeived thy eomitinttdmmit* 

, Moses enjo^ied on vlb the law, 

A heritage of the congregation of Jacob, 

For he was king of Israel. 

AU the heads of the people assembled, 

And the tribes of Israel. 

[Thus was Israel to learn respect and reverence for the law as 
a Divine economy, freely adopted as the instructivef lore of 
Divine wisdom and truth. Moses was their king but only 
among the assembled chiefs of the nation, and therefore, in a 
free state. In this character, also, he uttered his last words, 
and at the same time connected with them the reverence, 
which he gave to the Divine Being, the dignity and love.] 

Let Reuben live, and not die, 
His people shall be multiplied. 

[A small blessing is this, which is ^thus bestowed upon the first 
tribe, at all times, but yet a blessing. @imeon is passed by, 
Wcause, in following the 1[)enediction of Jacob, Moses had no 
land which he could apportion to that tribe.] 

To Judah he said. 

Hear, O Jehovah, the voice of Judah, 
And bring him unto his people,* 
His arm will contend bravely, 
And, when his enemies oppress him» 
Thou wilt be his dalvation. 

[The blessing conferred upon Judah, also, is small compared 
with that bestowed by Jacob. Yet he is not undistinguished 
here, and is reminded of his duty to be the leader in conflict] 
To Levi he said, 

* The people, to whom Judah ift to be conducted, is probably the same, 
of which Jacob had assured him, Gen. xUx. 10. his distinguished and pri- 
mary inheritance. Here slept the bones of the Patriarchs. He was to 
give his name to the nation, and this was to adhere to him as its leader. 
Hence the expression. 
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Thy light and right thou eonfidest 
To the true, the dsToted man, 
Whomtthou didst prove at the place of trial. 
And strive with at the waters of strife. 

He said to his father and his mother, 
•* I know you not," 

And remembered not his brethren* ' 

Nor acknowledged his children.* 

So shall they also keep thy word. 
And observe thy covenant, 
Shall teach Jacob thy jndgdients, 
And Israel thy law. 
They shall bum incense before thee, 
And^ sacrifices upon thine altar. 

BlesS) O Jehovah, their power. 
Accept the work of their hands. 
Strike down him,fthat riseth against them. 
And him that hateth them, that he rise not again. 

[Here we perceive the feelings of the Levite blessing with 
hearty sincerity his own tribe. He speaks as the brother of 
Aaron, and honours his memory, nof only by recollecting, that 
God had bestowed upon him the highest judicial authority, 
but also that he, who first bore the sacred breastplate, was a 
man of great integrity, and unsullied character. Almost he 
murmurs against God, that for a single and trifling fault he 
had contended so severely with him. He calls it an unhap- 
py spot, the guilt of which that upright devoted man, was 
doomed to e:q>iate with his life, and at the same time impliedly 
excuses his own conduct. For he, too, was in the same con- 
demnation, on account of which, also, he is now called to meet 
his approaching death. (Num. xx. 1 — 8 and Deut. xxxii. 50. 
61.) The transition from the praise of Aaron to the duties of 

• The construction, which I have given this verse in the translation, 
imparts to it, as I think, dignity and clearness. The word in the singnw 
Ur refers to Aaron, the following plural to the Levites, who were bound 
to imitate his noble example of impartiality in giving judgmenti «Dd of 
faithful adhertnee to God the ir rightfol Lord. 
.14 
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his tribe, is very beautilbl. The memorial of him, who first 
bore the sacred breastplate of jadgment, was to be their en- 
during model. Their duties are expressed as h(^)es, and Gk)d 
is entreated to take part with the tribe, which was so necessa* 
ry to maintain the constitution of the country, and liad so ma- 
ny enemies. This benedi<^ion of the lawgirer is beautifully 
conceived, but we have already spoken of it at large.] 

To Benjamin he said. 

The beloved of Jehovah shall dwell safely, 
The Most high hovereth over him daily, 
And giveth him rest between his wings. 

[This blessing is tender in sentiment, and entirely changed 
firom the character of Jacob's. The ravening wolf is here 
again the same Benjamin^ whom his father restrained ftotn 
the hazards of a journey, and carefully commended to the 
guardianship of his brethren. So Moses commends him to 
the protecting care of Jehovah under the frequent and favour- 
ite image of an eagle.* This bird hovers over its yonng, sup- 
ports them, when about to fall, and permits them to rest upon 
its back 'and between its wings. All this the paternal law- 
giver applies to Benjamin.t] 

To Joseph he said, 

Blessed of Jehovah is thy land, 
With precious things of the heaven above, 
And the sea from its bosom beneath, 
Wi^ precious things produced by the sea, 

*6en. xliii. tDeut. xxxiii. 11. Ex. zix. 4. 
Ut is not shown that shoulders (either of God or Benjilmin) means 
mountains, and the discourse here is not of the mountains of Benjcuain* 
between which God should dwell. Between the mountains Moriah aa^ 
Zion, even had they belonged to Benjamin, Jehovah never dwelt Th«n» 
was a clefi between them, but the temple stood iqion tha meuQtain. 
The itebrew text here must be read as the 70 read it. 
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And preeiovs thinga brought forth ,by the mooiv 
ThiB good, that grows from Eastern mountains, 
The beautiful, that springs from ancient hills. 
All precious things, which the earth produces. 
And the favor of him that appeared in the bush. 
Let them come upon the head of Joseph, 
Of him^who was crowned among his brethren. 
His glory is like that of the firstborn buUoak, 
His horns as the horns of a wild ox. 
With them he pusheth the nations. 
Even to the extremity of the land. 
This will the ten thousands of Ephraim do, 
And the thousands of Manasseh. 

[The blessing af Moses upon the tribes is rich and insti'uc- 
tive. He paraphrases the blessing of Jacob, and adapts it to 
his age, a^id to his own views. The blessings from heaven 
he explains by the dew, and of the sea by the efluxes of the 
nether sea, which in ancient physics was the source of fertil- 
ity. In like manner the influences of the sun and of the moon 
are leferrefd to the precious products, which attend upon the 
revolutions of the year and the months. The everlasting 
mountains of Jacob he places in the East, because from that 
direction Were brought at that period the cpstly spices, gold, 
&c. The corresponding word in the blessing of Jacob he 
took in the sense of a bullock, and invests Ephraim in the he- 
roic stateliness of a firstborn of the species. So also by the 
ten thousands of Ephraim and the thousands of Manassah hiB 
has reference to the expression of the Patriarch, who made 
Ephraim the firstborn of the sons of Joseph. Thus the bless- 
ing is expressed with instructive reference to this more 
ancient document It was however hardly fulfilled, since 
l^hraim did not receive the extremities of the land for his 
possession, and perhaps the very passage, which Moses has 
here devoted to him and Benjamin, contributed to prevent the 
fulfilment of the direction which it contains. Benjamin pla- 
ced himself between twQ s^ong sho^l4ers the powerful tribes 
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of Epfaraim and Judah. Ephraim at an earlj period ehoee 
his portion in the midlle of the country, which wi^ indeed 
fertile, hut did not correspond with the fulness of hlessings, 
which were here described.] 

To Zebulon he said. 

Rejoice, Zebulon, intby commerce, 

And, Issachar, in thy tents. 

The tribes shall proclaim your mountain,* 

Where rightful sacrifices shall be offered, 

For there can they draw the influx of the sea. 

And the hidden treasures of the sand. 

[Since I have too much to say on these words to suit this con- 
nexion, £ shall defer it for an appendix to this chapter, and 
throw the explanation of the next benediction into a note^] 

To Gad he said, 

Blessed be God, who hath enlarged Gad, 

fie dwellcth as a lion, the arm and the head ar^ his prey. 

The ^t spoil of conquest he chose for himself 

*I shall here only defend the translation on grammatical grounds. It 
is strictly a literal one^ That the word commonly rendered nations 
means the tribes, is shown in the 3d and 31st verses, and that the moun. 
tains mentioned must be near these tribes, is shown by the local circum- 
stances which follow, which refer to the harbour near Acco, as well as 
to the place where glass was first made. Of calling strange nations 
|o a mountain in the tribe of Judah, in order to draw there the treasures 
pf the sea, the te;ct says nothing. 

fThe blessing bestowed upon Gad contains both praise and censure ; 
praise for heroism, since Gad was the first of the three tribes, which 
joined his troop. Hence he calls him the leader, and says that like a lion 
he has seized lor himself a fair inheritance, and there already protected 
he dwells in proud security, while his brethren still wander in tenta. 
Vet he gives praise for the promise made still in future to go forward 
with the host, until all the wars (the judgment^ of God' upon Canaan) 
are completed. In the first expedition the triho of Qu^ did so, an4 
wept in ^?a|ice qf the host. (Jos, if* I3f) 
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Because the ponimi of iii« prinoeB was then safe. 

Yet will he march onward wiA the host. 

To finish the wars of Jehovah, 

And to execute the judgments of God 

With Israel— 

To Dan he said, 

Dan also is a young lion, 

He leapeth forth upon Bashan, 

[where at that time perhaps the tribe was stationed. The pur- 
pose of Moses is therefore to call upon the tribe, and excite 
them to the conquest of the land.] 

To Naphtali he said, 

O Naphtali, satisfied with favours. 

And filled with the blessings of Jehovah, 

Possess thou the sea and the land of the South, 

[that is on the sea of Gennesareth, at the southern part proba- 
bly, ?iccording to the command of Jacob.] 

To Asher he said, 

Blessed shall Asher be among the tribes. 

He shall be acceptable to his brethren. 

And shall dip his feet in oiL 

Brass and iron shall be thy bolts, 

And as thy days so shall thy strength increase. 

[The more he uses the products of his country, the more shall 
his wealth and power increase, and thereby also shall he be 
serviceable to his brethren. The blessing of Jacob is again 
altered with reference to political and national considerations. 
Asher was not to serve foreign kipgs with his iron and fine oil, 
but his brethren. Thus Moses united the tribes together, and 
aimed to animate the whole in their V£urious residences with 
one paternal impulse, with one self-improving spirit of indus- 
try and national feeling.] 

•14 
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There ia none, O IstmI* like God, 
Who rideth on the hearene for thy help. 
And in his majesty on thy lofty cloada. 

Thy protector is the eternal God,* 
Thou art heneath his everlasting arm. 
He thmsteth out the enemy 
From before thine eyes. 
And saith ** destroy them" 1 
Yea Israel shall dwell 
Securely and alone. 
Tbe eye of Jacob looketh upon a land, 
That is full of com and wine, 
On which the heaven droppeth dew. 
Happy art thou O Israel. 
Where is a people like thee, 
Whom Jehovah protecteth? 
He is the shield of thy help, 
And the sword of thine excellency. 
Let thy foes seek thee with guile, 
Yet shalt thou in triumph 
Tread upon their high places. 

With such words of golden richness does Moses take leave 
of his people. He builds their hopes on God, represents 
their land as the object of his love, that land, from which they 
looked down from the heights of Bashan and Gilead. Here 
shut out from the nations, secure and alone, should Israel 
dwell, nourished, not as Egypt by the river, but immediately 
by the dew of heaven, and the hand of Jehovah. A bold 
mountain race should Jeshurun become, and though the 
crafty wiles of their enemies were unceasing, should proceed, 
till they trod as conquerors on all their high places. Would 
that the will of Moses had been accomplished I The coun- 
try lies apart, surrounded and limited by mountains, seas, riv- 

*That this is the most emphatic word used by Moses to express tho 
eternity and inviolable truth of God we know from Fs. xc. 1. By the 
words here used and the triumphal march of God in the clouds he re- 
nun^a us of bis ancient wonders. 
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ers and deserts ; a small, but dmnely chosen spot, which, 
cultivated with diligence and guarded by the united force of 
the tribes, might have flourished. It lies as it were between 
the three divisions of the Eastern continent, in the boundless 
Asia, at the foot of these rich mountains of the primitive 
world, and is their outlet and haven. Above and below Ju- 
daea were the routes of the trade of the ancient world. So 
far as its situation is concerned, it might have been the hap- 
piest people in the world, had they used their advantages, and 
remained true to the spirit of their ancient law. Poor, and 
now barren, and naked land ! in which partly through sagred 
poetry and song, but yet more through the consequences of 
misfortune and folly, we know almost every glen and hill, eve* 
ry valley and village, which ages ago in the history df man- 
kind wast famed for superstition, blood and war, wilt thou ever 
enjoy a better renown? or .are the mountains, on which thy 
Prophets trod, once so firuitiful, doomed henceforth to perpet- 
ual desolation? ( 

TABOR, THE MOUNTAIN OF THE SANCTUARY 

AS AN IDEA OF MOSES. 

To Zebulon he said. 

Rejoice, Zebulon, in thy commerce, 

And, Issachar, in thy tents. • 

The tribes shall proclaim your momitain. 

Where rightful sacrifices shall bo offered. 

For there can they draw the influx of the sea. 

And the hidden treasures of the sand. 

Wherefore does Moses unite two tribes together here, and 
those too so opposite to each other ? He hiinself explains, 
that he does it on account of a mountain, which the tribes 
would proclaim for the place of the sanctuary, and of the reg- 
ular sacrifices ; for here, he proceeds, will they be able to en- 
joy the influx of the sea, and to behold, to acquire, and use, 
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rare and beautiful productions, die secret treasunis of the sand, 
the ^ass made in that vicinity. He allures them, therefore, 
to the place of thebr national assemblies by the influence' of 
profit and curiosity. 

What mountain then was it, which he did not, indeed, en- 
join, but proposed to them as a free people 1 It could be no 
other than Tabor. 

Tabor lies between Zebulon and Issachar, and forms the 
mutual boundary of the tribes. It lies directly against the bay 
of Acco, the^most natural harbour on the whole coast. The 
lake Cendevia, where glass was most anciently produced, is 
not far from it, and the river Belus, so well known on account 
of this production, derives a part of its waters* from Tabor. 
The reasons assigned, also, suit no other mountain than this, 
and the very words clearly and literally point it out. The 
thing spoken of is not the calling of /oreij^ nations to a moun* 
tain, (in the desert somewhere and at a distance from these 
tribes,) but the tribes are to proclaim a mountain for the place 
of their Sanctuary, where they could have the advantages and 
gratifications pointed out, and such was Tabor. 

How judicious, and, on whatever side we consider it, how 
wise was this idea of Moses ! This was in name the umbili*^ 
cus, or middle point of the country, and in destination was to 
have been, like the Delphic Oracle in Greece, the central 
place of assemblage for the tribes. In choosing Zion for the 
place of meeting in the lower section of the land they subject- 
ed the upper tribes to the necessity of a long and dispropor- 
tionate journey. The consequence was, that they visited it 
but seldom, and with great difficulty, and on the first favoura- 
ble occasion the ten tribes fell off from this sanctuary, and 
chose for themselves more convenient places at Dan ami 
Bethel. Had the conquest of the land been prosecuted ac- 
cording to the intention of Jacob and Moses, and extended as 
far as Mount Lebanon, there would have been no place so 
central and convenient as Mount Tabot. 
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This moonttin, too, by hs nature and position, was maurked 
dut as a place for a i^ational assemblage. It rises in the midst 
of a very fertile plain, and all travellers agree in their account 
of its remarkably beaatifol appearance. Apart from dl other 
mountains, it stands alope upon itr delightful plain, perfectly 
round, as if shaped by the hand <^ art. It is difficult of as^ 
cent, ,and therefore a natural strong hold, and occupied for 
tha^ purpose against the Romans at the time of their Conquest 
In the lower part it is rocky, but above cbvered even to the 
summit with thick shrubbery, vines, olives and other fruit 
trees, as if encircled with a verdant crown, while the branch- 
es are everywhere vocal with the song of birds. It affords a 
wide and beautiful prospect, and Jeremiah says of a hero, he 
shall move with dignity, like Tabor among the mountains. 
Its summit is an elliptical plain, a stadium in breadth, and 
two in length. In every respect, then, how beautifully was it 
fitted for the sacred tabernacle of a people inhabiting the 
mountains ! and how much more beautiful the scenes, which 
would here have been celebrated by the sacred poets, than 
those around the small and barren Mount Zion ; scenes, in 
which^the fertility of the country, the view of tribes happi* 
ly united and leagued in harmony, of the sea, the lake, and 
the river Jordan, would have mingled in their descriptions. 
The Kishon and the Kadumim, which flow from this mountain, 
would have resounded in these sacred songs, instead of that 
small brook, which is now celebrated in the Psalms. 

Such was this mountain, as to its natural form and position, 
nor was it less eligible from its relation to the political divi-* 
sioiis of the country. It .was situated between two tribes, 
which were not the most ambitious, but the most industrious 
and most profitably employed, and belonged exclusively to 
neither. These were more than any others able to furnish 
provision and entertainment for the national assemblies. From 
its fruitful plains the tribe of Issachar could provide sa^crifices, 
md tblereby derive a revenue frpm the products of its soil 
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Zebttkm lay upon the sea, and coold enjoy a profitable tiude 
with the neighbouring commercial cities, as the lawgiver dis* 
linotiy intimates. Here no rivalship between the tribes was 
to be feared, for both were sons of the same virtuoos moth^ 
and second to none in dignity and wiDrth, whye at the same 
time they contended with none for precedence m rank. Thwy 
enjoyed their advantageous situation with quiet industry, and 
on this Moses himself had reckmied. This is plain, if w< 
compare his benediction with that of Jacob. The Patrkuuk 
had compared Issachar with a patient beast of burden, and 4m 
that account placed him in this fertile region to distribute wa^ 
ter to neighbouring herds. Moses, therefore, who neith^ 
could nor would look to Canaanitish slaves and Gibeonites to 
bring wood and water to the Sanctuary; placed this in a re» 
gion, which had the patient beast of burden of the Patriarch 
on the one side, and the dealer in f<»'eign merchandize dn tht 
other, on bc^th sides means for acci^modation and interestii^ 
excitement. Where were these to be found in the deserta of 
the tribe of Judah? and yet vi« know the national festivals 
were designed for national amusement and for trade. Its t> 
cinity to one of the finest harbours on the cbast would have 
brought to Mount Tabor, besides the people of the country, 
Strangers from thence at the time of the national festivals, 
would have awakened industry and promoted the interchange 
of commodities throughout the land. For on the one hand 
was Acco, on the other Gennesareth, ^urishing communitieE 
on all sides, and Tabor the crown and pride of all at the point 
of union in the midst 

Ifet alas! it was not chosen, and the wise conception of the 
legislator was neglected. The rude people idly suffered the 
ark of the covenant to remain where it first rested, and viinted 
it but seldom. Every one was eager to seize upon his owb 
possession, and no one concerned himself for the common in- 
terests and organization of the combined whole, for Moses 
wa3 dead, Joshua was now old, and Eliezer w^k or destktitQ 
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•f the B€)oe88iuy infiuesice. Soon the ark fell into the bandH 
ef the PhUistineB, and was entertained as a guest here ani 
tbere, — until David took posMssion of it, and fixed k peima** 
nentlj upon his own Zion. 

By thi» est&Uisfaing upon the same motmtain, and one too 
but recency gained as a conquest by himself, his own resi* 
dence and the tabernacle of God, this monarch, no doubt, 
added both power a^d glory to his rei^. The circumstances 
of his own life, and of the tribe from which he i^Hung, and in 
which he could most fully confide, made this choice moreov&t 
necessary for him. Yet it is none the less true, and the result 
dearly proved it, that the more enlarged plan of Moses for 
uniting all the tribes as brethreai, by a mc^e free and more 
central place for their national assemblages and festivals, was 
thereby forever defeated, and an apple of discord, by the ar- 
rangement which David adopted, was thrown among the tribes 
to their final separation. Ephraim and Judah were rivals for 
precedence in rank, because in the blessing of the Patriarch 
both were invested with a crown. And because under the 
iamily of David the tribe of Judah acquired an undue share of 
power and honour, Ephraim combined with the other tribes, 
and chose along with their own king their separate places, 
also, for their sacred assemblies. Only Judah and Benjamin 
remained united, and they plainly because the temple, which 
was buik upon mountains belonging to them in common, held 
ihem together — a proof, that, had tiiis been placed elsewhere, 
it might have exerted the same fine influence upon all, which 
was now felt by these two tribes alone. The nation had lost 
i|s balance ; the point of union was thrown frcmi the centre in* 
to a corner of the country. 

. If we look for the cause of this evil, we find it indeed, in a 
source of itself innocent enough, the benedictions of Jacob. 
From gratitude to Joseqph and re^et for the heroism of Ju- 
4Ah he had given to these two sons, prerogatives, wlpch were 
ftbasted by their weaker posterity. It was the injunction of 
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Moses, that the country should not be dmded, until the whole* 
was in their possession, and should then be apportiimed ac- 
cording to the papulation of the several tribes. The command 
was reasonable and necessary, for if the more powerful tribes 
seized upon their portion befbk'e this, who was to supped the 
weaker and aid them in securing theirs ? And how, too, in 
that case, would an equitaUe ^>portionment of the whde be 
possiUe t Yet the injunction was not carried into effect Mo- 
ses was already before his death compelled to give some of tiie 
tribes their portion beyond the river Jordan. We know that 
he did this unwillingly, and bound them by an oath still to go 
forward and aid their brethren in completing the conquest of 
Canaan. It was, however, never completed. So soon as 
Joshua had made one or two successful expeditions, the two 
most powerful tribes, Judah and Ephraim, seized upon and 
appropriated more than half of the whole country. In the 
mean time the weaker tribes wandered about and made terms 
with the Canaanites as they best could. The division was three 
times repeated before all the tribes were able to find their po»> 
sessions. Some of them, indeed, were still inadequately provi* 
ded and compelled to seek for new dwellings. Those which 
were treated with neglect by Jacob, obviously suffered by it, 
and it was not without reason, that Moses so often impressed 
it upon the people, " that God visits the sins of the fathers up- 
on the children only to the third or fourth, but extends his 
blessings to the thousandth generation.'* For what fault ^was 
it of the tribes of Simeon and Levi, that their fathers had 
done a foolish and rash deed 1 How was Dan to blame, that 
he was born of a concubine, and almost forgotten in the distri-* 
bution of blessings ? In short, the land was divided without 
system or equality, the Northern part not wholly conquered, 
and what was worse the most warlike tribes were settled, 
where there was the least danger of assault, in the middle of 
the country. The parts most exposed to danger, on the con^ 
trary, were apportioned to the smaller and feebler. From 
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Egypt, Oanaan had nothing to fear, and erery tribe was able 
to defend itself against the Arabian hordes ; but on the North, 
towards Syria, Assyria and Babylon, it was otherwise, and 
there Jacob and Moses had assigned to Ephraim, Manasseh, 
and Benjamin their several portions* Here the frontier was 
. now left unprotected, and hence the hostile assaults, in which, 
first Israel, and finally Judah was destroyed, came in that di- 
rection. The nation, indeed, was exposed to ruin eyenfirom 
the Canaanites, because they were divided, 'and did not pros- 
ecute the war, till their conquest was completed. There was 
no general supervision, and no wise apportionment of the whole 
was any longer possible. Of the sanctuary, which Moses had 
carefully placed rather to the North than the South, no thought 
was taken, no bond of union was preserved among the tribes, 
and they became one by one the prey of the most despicable 
enemies. 

In the mean time the beautiful Tabor remained what it 
was; and in its native pride and luxuriance, as described in 
one of the Psalms, spoke the praises of its creator. Indeed, 
in its relation to the political interests of the nation it became 
(from its natural advantages of form and situation) the first 
theatre of victory and of national deliverance,* and hence 
will forever flourish, at least as the mount of heroism and lib- 
erty, in the song of Deborah. 

* Jud. iv. 5. 
15 
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TRIUMPHAL SONGS OF THE ISRAELITES. 

History of Balaam, coneidered with reference to the age, in which he 
lived. Propensity of ancient, uncultivated nations, especially in the 
East, to confide in Prophetic benedictions, and the arts of soothsayers. 
Influence ot Moses against this. , Design of the song of the well, 
which he introduces. Dreams, trances and visions of the Prophet 
and soothsayer. Vision of Balaam., Its purpose. Probability of it in 
the mind of an Eastern conjurer. The language of benediction and 
triumph uttered by Balaam. Of whom it was spoken. How th6y 
came into the possession of the Israelites, and in what way probably 
they were preserved* 

Book of the wars of Jehovah. Fragments derived from it. Poetical 
■ explanation of the altar of Moses. Whether Amalek or Moses raised 
his hands towards the throne of God. Song of triumph over the 
Amalekites. Poetical passages in the Books of Joshua and Judges. 
Of the standing still of the sun and moon. Of the sound of the trum- 
pets at Jericho. Age of poetry in the Book of Judges. Difierence 
between such an age and one of political order and social happiness 
like ours. Tone of the narrative in these heroic tales. Animation in 
the description of remarkable events and heroes. Exi^mple in the stc* 
ry of Sampson. Triumphal song of Deborah, accompanied with re- 
marks and an appendix. 

In the foregoing section t have treated of two blessings pro* 
nounced upon Israel, from different periods in their history, 
and in different styles of expression ; I shall now add to them 
another, more strongly marked, than either, in the boldness 
of its composition, and the crown of the whole. It is the pro- 
phecy of Balaam, when he saw the camp of Israel. But the 
history, which precedes, is the subject of so many contradic- 
tory opinions, that it will be necessary to exhibit it with i 
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care in the light which eeems to me most natural with refer* 
ence to time and place. 

When Israel went against Moab, and the king of this 
people felt himself too weak to withstand them, he sent* for a 
celebrated soothsayer to affect by imprecations, what he could 
not do by the power of his^ arms. This circumstance has 
nothing strange in it, if we take into view the notions of an- 
cient tribes, or even of rude nations of the present day, as 
we learn them from history and the accounts of travellers. 
They attached much importance to *he imprecations and 
blessings of their soothsayers. They believed that misfortune 
awaited them, if they had offended one of these, and even 
ascribed invincible power to the precise words and figures of 
the curse or of the blessing. The history of superstition 
among all nations, not even excepting the better informed and 
ingenious Greeks and Romans, t bears witness to this. That 
Buch should be the case in the East, therefore, and among the 
rude people of a mountainous district, is nothing peculiar. 
It was qne among the imperishable and peculiar merits of 
Moses, that surrounded, as be was, by superstitious tribes, he 
directly opposed in his system of laws superstitious practices, 
and did not tolerate enchantments, magical imprecations, and^ 
blessings. The song of the well, which belongs to this peri- 
od, was introduced perhaps for this very purpose, to guard 
against the superstition of the people.| 

Spring up, O well, ^ ^ 

Sing ye unto it. 

*Num. xxii. 1. tThe latter it is well known had their incantatores. 

tNum. xxi, 16. The Arabs still believe in the power to charm fish, 
00 tnat they shall come in heaps if they call to them tal ! tal ! (come I 
come !) and precisely these are the first words of the song. (See ^u, 
buhrs Reisen Th. 2.) Among other nations also I have read of similar 
words of enchantment, by which they believed, that water could b© 
Dl^de to ^ow up from the earthf 
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The prinect digged the well. 
The nobles pointed it out, 
With their scepters,^ 
With their staves. 

Perhi^s Moses caused the place to be marked by the staves 

• of the leaders^ that no enchanter's rod might be permitted to 
approach it Balaam himself was obliged toconfess, " that en- 
chantment had no power against Israel, and that noi bene* 
diction could prevail against Jacob." Considered in this 
light, therefore, the story is to the honour of Israel ; Moses 
shows, by the example of the most celebrated soothsayer, 
how vain, and how subject to the contrd of God, was this art, 

* which he had forbidden. 

The messengers sent by Balak came with presents, and 
Balaam had a wish to follow them, when the guardian God of 
the people, whom he was to curse, in a nightly vision forbade 
the journey. Here too I find nothing, that should be thought 
■trange. Were not dreams in these ancient times honoured 
and permitted to have great influence among all naticmst 
Was not the mind of a soothsayer, who as he says, 

With open eyes uttered his oracles. 
Who listened to the words of God, 
And saw the visions of the Almighty, 
Who fell in a trance but saw clearly, 

was not the mind of such a man, who believed, that even wa« 
king he experienced such trances, be still more likely to see 
visions in the quiet hours of sleep? AAd why should not God 
^ employ the way of access to him most accordant with the laws 
of nature, as he gave commands in dreams, or awakened con-* 
ceptions, in the minds of Abimelech, of Nebuchadnezzar and 
other pagans. The result was, that Balaam, daunted by the 
guardian God of Israel, refused to accompany the messengers 
of Balalj. 
Other messengers wer^ thepsent with still gcealer pre^ei^t?^ 
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The heart of the diviner was tempted, and God permitted him 
to go. Yet however with the express prohibition to say any 
thing else, than that, which h^ put in his mouth. Still more 
to alarm the dealer in benediction?, that fearful vision appear- 
ed to him in the way, of which so much has been said. The 
vision, it is to be observed, appeared to him by degrees. The 
ass went out of the way, pressed against the wall, fell upon her 
knees ; and now the vision began to appear in the mind of 
the sibthsayer. He hears the ass speak^ he sees the messen- 
ger of Jehovah with a drawn sword, (perhaps a flame of fire 
flashing or blazing up before him) and finally he hears a voice. 
The messengei" of Jehovah, who stood before him in the way, 
reproached him, because, with less understanding than his ass, 
he had not heeded the less marked presentiments of his mind. 
He threatens to slay him and save the brute, and gives him ' 
finally another strict charge to say nothing but that whi<ih God 
should suggest to him. Thus impressed with fear he proceeds 
onward, his mouth restrained as with a bridle. 

In this incident too I see nothing, which would not corres- 
pond with the character of a soothsayer. Let one read ao 
counts of travels in all countries, where such still exist, and he 
will see with astonishment of what vehement excitements of 
the imagination they are capable. Their souls wander ftom 
their bodies, which in the mean time lie apparently lifeless, 
and bring accounts of what they have seen in this and that 
place, to which they have just been. So too of their divina- 
tions which are confided in by the people, and at which the 
most' intelligent travellers have been confounded. All in fact 
look with wonder upon the feats of these men, and the unnatural 
states, which they assume, and compared with which the vision 
and trance of Balaam are but trifles. Why then should not the 
Divine Being, who would now employ the voice. of this crafty 
diviner going not in fact to curse but to bless, proceed in the 
way, which was the most customary and most eflectual upon 
the mind of the diviner. A fearful phsBnomenon was to meet 
•15 
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him in the way. He actually hea^d and saw, in a waking 
vision, what is here related, and how trifling for us to enquire, 
whether the ass actually spoke ? and how ? whether and in 
what way Grod gave her reason and human organs of speech 
Slg, ? To the diviner the ass spake in a vision, that is, he heard 
a voice and saw an appearance. She could not have spoken 
to us, unless we would also have become diviners. 



From a man of such imagination we should expect elh^ 
sions of a bold and elevated character, and such they are, 
They possess the highest dignity, brevity, animation and co* 
piousness of imagery. There is little in the later Prophets, 
and nothing in the 4is<^ourses of Mosed, that equals them in 
this respect. They stand somewhere in the same rank with 
the Book of Job, and the narrative, by which they are intro* 
duced, with all these dreams and visions, with the fearful clit 
max of warnings, the various high places with seven altars up* 
on each — all this is so simple^ told with such emphasis and 
symmetry of parts, that we seem to be brought, by a kind of 
magic ladder, to that for which such preparation is made. 

BLESSINGS OF BALAAM UPON THE CAMP OF ISRAEL, 

Balak the king of Moab brought me from Aram, 

Called me from the mountains of the East. 

Come hither, and curse me Jacob, 

Come hither, and denounce Israel, 

How can I curse whom God hath not cursed ? 

How can I denounce whom God hath not denounced } 

From the rocky summit I behold the nation. 
From the Mountain tops I survey them. 
Behold a people, that dwelleth alone, 
And joins itself not with the nations. 
Who can count the dust of Jacob ? 
Or number the fourth of Israel ? 
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Let me but die the ddath of the righte<^tt8,* 
And }et my last end be like bis. 

The king is alarmed, that Balaam, instead of pronouncing 
a curse, utters a blessing ; and as if this was an unlucky sipot 
where perhaps jio sacrifices would avail, or he received only 
unfavourable visions, he conducts him to another place, from 
which he could have a view of the whole people to the farther- 
most tent, in short to the top of mount Pisgah. Seven altart 
are built, seven offerings brought, and Balak with the princes 
of Moab remained by the offering. The soothsayer retirei 
again into solitude, that God may meet with him. He returns 
and says. 

Stand up, O Balal(, and hear, 

Hearken to me, thou son of Zippor, 

God is not a man, that he should lie, 

Nor the son of man, that he should repent. 

Hath he said, and shall \ie not do it ? 

Hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good ? 

Behold I have received a blessing. 

He hath blessed, and I cannbt reverse it. 

No evil is to be seen upon Jacob, 
No misfortune impends over Israelt « 

Jehovah his God is with him, 
The shout of a king in his midst. 
God hath brought him out of Egypt, 
Like a wild bullock is his strength. 
No enchantment prevt^ils against Jacob, 
Nor any divination against Israeh 
According to the times \t shall be told him, 
What God hath resolved to be done.t 
Behold this people, they rise up as a lion, 
And lift themselves up as a young Hon. 
He lieth not down, tiU he eat the prey, 
And drink the blood of the slain. 

^Jeshunm seems to be a term of distinction for IsraelrOearly io the 
tense of ayados in the moiit ancient times, Xt often occurs as a name 
of Israel, and in the song of Solomon all the lovers of Solomoi} sm 
naXot %a? yadot. 

tA fine distinction between a diviner snd s tme Prophet, 
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, Now Balak entreats, ijiat if he w^l not curse, he shall at least 
not bless Israel ; and conducts him to a third place, to the top 
of Peor, which looks towards the desert. After the altars are 
built, and the sacrifices offered, the diviner goesf no farther to 
seek for auguries. He raises his eyes, and looks upon Israel 
encamped by tribes. He is filled with enthusiasm, takes up 
his pvable, and says, 

Thus saith Balaam, the son of Beor, 
Thus saith the man, whose eyes are open. 
He saith it, who heareth the words ofGod. 
Who seeth the vision of the Almighty, 
Falleth in a trance, and seeth with open eye. 

How beautiful are thy tents, O Jacob, 
And thy dwelling places, O Israel, 

As rivers spread themselves abroad, , 

As gardens by the river's side, 
As aloes, which God hath planted, 
As 9edar trees, beside waters. 
Waters run from their fountains. 
And many streams shall be his ofispring. 
His king shall be higher than Agag, 
And his kingdom shall be exalted. 
God hath brought him out of Egypt, 
As of a wild bullock is his race, 
He devoureih the nations his enemies, 
He breaketh in pieces their bones, 
And pierceth them with his arrows. 
He coucheth and lieth down as a lion. 
As a young lion, who shall rouse him up ? 
Blessed is he, that blesseth thee, 
And cursed is he, that curaeth thee. 

Balak enraged smites his hands togethei^, and commands him 
to depart to his own place. Balaam in taking leave instructs 
him farther, however, what this nation shall do to his own peo- 
ple in later times. Here the prophecy reaches its highest 
point of sublimity. 

Thus saith Balaam, the sonof Beor, 
Thus saith the man, whose eyes are apen, 
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He^fittli;wlio ke«re^h the words of God, 
And knoweth the knowledge of the Most High, 
Who saw the vision of the Almighty, 
falling down, but with eyes open. 

I see him, but he is not yet, 
I behold him, but he is yet afar off. 
There cometh a star out of Jacob,* 
A sceptre riseth out of Israel, 
Which smiteth the corners of Moab, 
And destroyetli his high fortresses,! 
Edom is his possession, 
The hostile Seir his conquest, 
Israel doth Valiant deeds, 
Out of Jacob cometh a conqueror, 
And wasteth the remnant of the habitations. 

He then looked abroad upon Amalek, took up his parable, 
and said, 

Amalek the first among the nations. 
His end shall be — to perish forever. 

He looked upoa the Kenites, took up his parable, and said, 

■ \ 
Strong is thy dwelling place, 

Thou puttest thy nest in a rock. 

Yet shall th^ Kenite be wasted, 

Till Asshur oarry thee away captive^ 

Again be took up his parable, and said, 

Who shall live, when God doetji this ^ 
Shi]^s from Italia's coasts, 
Bring down the pride of Asshur, 
Ar^d humble the pride of Eher^ 
He also shallperish forever^ 

* David the conqueror of the Moabite^. 

i The " fortresses" are obviously in parallelism with the " comers of 
Mbab.** If the one signifies the fortified summits and angles of the ttoun . 
tains, th^n the other signifies the towers built on these, or the ken who 
garrison them. Children of Seth is a term, that coold have no zi^eaning 
\^p^ a{i 4iQtinj|ui8hing tb«( family descent^ 
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And Balaam roee op, and departed to goto iusofWB place, and 
Balak also aiose tip and went his waj. 



What a crawn of trhunph for Israel ! a crown of laord, that 
becomes continoallj more precioos with age. And was this 
an artifice of the Moabites ? a device for their own injury t 
and for the gforj of Isnel ? If it be an artifice, it most be 
one of Moses^.iM' of some later Hebrew poet. And to whom 
then could it be ascribed ! What later poet has figuratire 
langnage so bold as this ? 

" Bat of what consequence was it whether a foreign sooth- 
sajrer uttered curses or blessings upon Israel ?" Let us consid- 
er, that they were uttered not for effect upon us, but upon Is- 
rael and Moab, The Israelites, already disheartened at the 
trar, would hare been, perhaps, still more discouraged, had a 
soothsayer so famous as Balaam imprecated ejfl upon them ; as 
on the other hand it failed to raise the courage of the Moabites, 
when they heard such destinies announced. Thus Jehovah 
here adapted himself to the weakness of the host of Israel, and 
seized upon the device of the enemy, which was to have ren- 
dered them hopeless, and converted it into a means of inspi- 
ring them with new courage. 

'^ But how came it to the knowledge of the Israelites ?" In 
answer to this let us enquire, how Moab and the Israelites 
were situated, and it will be seen, that, as Balaam came from 
the mountains of the East, he must have passed by or through 
the hosts of the Israelites. The history of the blessings were 
probably recorded in the Book of the wars of Jehovah, from 
which several poeticafextracts and songs are introduced in this 
place.* Thus we can at least conjecture, whence it came, 
and how it was preserved* Let us look at these other sqn^ I 

♦ Nvm, «i, 14— 3Q» 
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When Moses, compelled by necessity, smote Amalek, he 
began a book of the wars of Jehovah, that was aflei'Wards con- 
tinued. Only a few poetical passages of it, however, remain. 
A passage from the triumph of Moses over Amalek.* 

I will blot out, utterly blot out 

The memory of Amalek from under heaven. 

The altar, which Moses buil^, and which he called ** Jehovah^ 
my bapner of triumph," has in like manner a poetical explana* 

tion. 

Because my hand was raised to Jehovah's throne, 
Jehovah will have war with Amalek, 
From generation to generation. 

It was not the hand of Amalek, but that of Moses, that Was 
raised to Jehovah during the battle. It was supported by a 
stone, and this suggested the idea of an altar, which was call- 
ed the " banner of victory." As a conqueror Moses had rais- 
ed his hand to the throne of Jehovah*! 

We find afterwards other poems from this book.t The song 
of the well was before introdueed, and a triumphal ode over 
the Amorites here follows. 

A SONG OF TRIUMPH OVER THE AMORITES, WHO HAD 
BEEN THE CONQUERORS OF MOAB.t ' 

Come ye into Heshbon, 

Baild and strengthen Sihon. 

A fire went out ofHesbbon, 

A flame from the city Sihon, 

Which consumed the mountains of Moab, 

The dwellers in the high places of Amon< 

Woe unto thee, Moab, 
Thon art undone, people jof Chemosh. 
Thy sons must be fugitives, 
Thy daughters become captives * 
To Sihon, King of the Amoritesw 

* £z. xvii. 14. t Nttm. zxi. U. I Hum. zxi. 37. 
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Their yoke is now broken 
From Hethbon unto Dibon« 
We laid waste onto Nophah, 
We laid them waste unto Medbah. 

The Israelites invite their guests into the conquered Hesh- ' 
bon, and Sihon. They boast that they have now conquered the 
conquerors of Moab, and celebrate with irony the deeds of 
their conquered enemies. Of such irony there waD much in 
the ancient triumphal songs, which can have little interest 
for us. 



In the Book of Joshua we find npthing like the songs above 
introduced. A few bold features in the narrative, seem, how- 
ever, to have come from triumphal songs, and in the boldest of 
them, the account of the sun and moon's standing still, referr 
ence is expressly made to the book of ancient heroic songs ;• 
and hence it is strange, that this beautiful passage should 
have been so long misinterpreted. 

Joshua attacks the Amorites early in the morning, and 
contiuues the battle until into the night, making it, therefore, 
a long day, and the day seemed to be lengthened in or4er to 
the completion of the victory. The sun and moon, therefore, 
(for he pursued the enemy till into the night,) were witnesses 
of his deeds. They seemed to stand still with astonishment 
in the heavens, till the victory was completed. All ^nature 
appeared for once, subject to the command of the hero, and 

* The book may have been called Jasher from the kindred word sig- 
nifying song, and if it was a book of Hebrew haeoic poetry, it probably 
began with the song at the Red Sea, and from the first word in that, per- 
haps, acquired its name. Or Jasher was equivalent to the book of he- 
roes, because it was the heroie designation of this people as Jeshurun, 
ayadi^y as we have seen above. Both amount to the same thing, if we 
translate Jasher, the book of heroic songs. That it was such its contents 
show. 
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•» ob^ ilte MRMnaii^Hiig Toic^ Jehovah fciniA^ft^eoiided H, 
AOt <m\j by sending n snpernfttnral, i. e. i^aiic fe«T upon the 
efiemj, but, when tlmj fled also, by pfursuing them with a 
8t<Mrm of hail, as if he w&ee the leaded ally of Joshua. SimiA 
lar representatioiiis frovn the history of the times were at the 
foundation of this* The narrative proceeds-^ 

And Ire they fled before lenel,* 

Tkkt way tbat leadeth to Belkhonp« 

TheA<!astJebovah mighty sioaes ^ 

IJpon them out of heaven. 

Along the way unto Azekah, and they lelL 

A greater number fell by the hail. 

Than w^ere slain by the sword of Israel. 

Then Joehua spake onto Jehovah, 

In tbe day, when Jehovah gave the Amoiit^s, 

To fall before the children of Israel, 

He said before assembled Israel, 

** Stand still, thou sun, upon Gibeon, 
And ihou moon in the valley of Ajalon. 
Then the sun stood still, ^ 

And &e moon was stayed, 
Until the victory was completed. 
The war of Israel upon their enemies." ' 

For is it not written in the book of heroes, 
** The sun stood still in the midst of heaven, 
And went not down, although the day was ended. 
And never was a day like that day, 
Neither before it nor after it, * 

That Jehovah listened to the voice of a hero, 
For Jehovah himself fought ibr Israel." 

Who does not see, that here is the costume of poetry, even 
if no book of heroes were referred to t To the language of 
leraei such expressions were not foreign, nor was their bold* 
ness unusual. How often is it said in the plain style of hislo* 
ry, <'God fought for Israel." In the mmg of Deborah ffwtm 

J •Joch.z. 11. 

16 ^ 
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tbe eUxs bec(»ae eambftUnts. The buh and mood ftod elevea 
stars are represented in the dream of a youthful shepherd » as 
bowing down before him< The Sun has its place of re^, and 
knows the time of its retiring to repose^* 



So it is with several p^sages in the Books of Josbila and 
Judges. When the walls of Jericho are described as faDing 
. down at the sound of the sacred trumpets, let the account be 
read in the spirit of that age, dnd it will cease to excite a 
smile* With the soUnd of the trumpets was united the war- 
cry^and the rush of warlike assault, and the oAe was only the 
signal for the other. For six days the comi|)ander had for* 
bidden the assault, and on the seventh, when the enkemy were 
put off their guard, by the idle loitering of the Israelites, and 
the walls at the early dawn were undefended, he gave the sig- 
nal for the war-cry, that is, for storming the place, and thus 
they took possession of the city. 

The whole Book of Judges is animated with the spirit of , 
hermc poetry. It breathes the spirit of the age, the yoifthful 
rigour of a newly Settled race of mountaineers, who indeed 
were often subdued and oppressed for want of organization 
and government among themselves, but whose heroism and 
love of liberty now and then kindJed up in the heroick souls 
of individuals, and broke out into a flame. I might denomin- 

^ It may be that Joshua had expreteed the wish, that^be day might 1m 
tiroionged, (for do not Homer's heroes express wishes oi the same tort, 
and do they not correspond wiUi the spirit, that prevails in the heat of 
battle 7) and when the event coiresponded with hifl wishes, and the light 
eetinued unusually long, and th^ Very heavens seemed to come to his aid 
by a storm of hail, what was^ore natural, than that the triumphal soog 
should compose the picture of a day tinlike to any other, should repreiem 
^« hero as speaking, employing Jehovah himself as a coadjutor, ani 
taake the sun and moon participate in the triumph, and wonder at the 
boldaese of the heroic leader* 
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ate this the poetical age of Israel, an4 will explain myself ori 
^e point more at large. 



A pedod of civil and political order, of peacefbl security, 
and established moral customs, is certainly the happiest for a 
nation, but not the most favourable for producing poetry, that 
is filled with life and action. This delights rather in bold and 
strikipg incidents, in the prevalence of passion, of the mar- 
vellous, and of liberty. '* At that period there was no king in 
Israel, and every man did what was right in his own eyes,'* 
and often, therefore, the most savage and cruel wrong, as we 
see from many traces of their history. He acted according 
to the impulse of ardent and unrestrained desire, and in rela- 
tion to all heroic deeds it is said, '^ the spirit of the Lord, that 
id, the national spirit of the Israelites impelled him, or the 
national God aroused and armed him^ the spirit of Jehovah 
began to drive him here and there," even when the actpr was 
by no^ means a man of moral worth. It is painful to read l|^e 
objections, that are multiplied against this book and its mar-^ 
vellous events without regard to the time and circumstances, 
in which it was written. Every otie knows, that all ancient 
nations in their wars permitted thenjselves tl^e use of artifice 
and deception ; all rude natious do so at the present day, and, 
where in other respects magnanimity exists, prefer craft to 
force. A disorganized and oppressed people, whose national 
power exists only in individual enterprize, have more especial 
need of such weapons. For how can an individual even the 
strongest and bravest, if we mean to speak rationally, main- 
tain himself against a multitude, if he does not gain an adi 
vantage by the arts of war ? And what aife these arts, but 
skilful artifices ? Or is there a less ingenious artifice, a lesa 
hen^ heroism, than that which breathes from the mouth of 
ii^ i^aQOon i I^ Ehud go, then, elicited by Jehovah,, and 
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triik hii dagger piei«« dM foreign tyjraats «f hif cooii^* tl 
was more deciciTe than a rictory with UBf^ which is parcbaae4 
by the blood of thousands. £?er j thing then depended on in^ 
diridual heroism and prowess* The rude dweller in tents, 
Jael the wife of Eber, who, uniting with her people, pierced 
through the commander of a foreign foe in her tent^ could 
rnake^ indeed, but little claim to ^ank in our. orders of militaij 
merit, yet deserved; according to the spirit of the age^ the 
national praise awarded her in the song of Deborah. We 
must first convert the hordes, which made war upon Israel to 
well ordered nations, and their times into ours, if we wouM 
j^ply our principles of right in war to them. 

Qualem ministruro fulminis alitem, 
Cui rex deorum regnum in aves vagas, 
Permisit, ejrpertus fldelem 
Jupiter in Gonirme/ie flavo, 

dim juventas et patrius vigor 
Nido laborum propulit inscium ; 
Temique jam nimbis remotifl 

lasolitoa doc^ere nisua ^ 

t ^ 

Yenti paventem ; mox in ovilia 
Demisit hostem vividus impetus 
Nunc in reluctantes draconea 
Egit amor dapis atque pugnse. — 

Thus do I picture to myself the deeds of Deborah, of 
Gideon, of Jephthah, and of Samson, and I hdd no mofe 
prc^nged vindication of particular circumstances on the 
gf ounds of morals and natural rights to be necessary. The 
whole stands forth, even in respect to the tone of the narra* 
tive, in the light and costume of poetry. Some of the narra* 
tives, indeed, as the capturing of Samson in the lap of Deli* 
lah, are arranged with poetical symmetry. Individual ei« 
pressioRS have a remarkable force, the language of the heroes 
k fi)Il of the spbit pf Jehoyah^ i, e, of enthoslajsm, if^otelioi 
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IbMlboMae^s. Thm amiiHici^tioii of Bome of it\mm before 
theit birth, the ^ppeartAce of an angeiy w a nameless Prophti^ 
the siQgQlar proofi^, whether of the oaUing or of the coarafo 
of these men, the riddles, the play upon words, the youthful 
rashness for example of al! the enterprises of Samson — all 
this giyes to these narratives roorjs poetry ^ than many heroic 
poems have been able ta exhibit with all the marvels of their 
fiiboknis machinery. Bach of these heroes too is so oharac* 
feribtie, so lik^ himself, in the slightest features of his history, 
lliat in the brief space of one or two chapters allotted to it he 
stands forth a living hero,* 

*I will endeavour to show this by n few p&rticuUrs in the history of 
Samson. Good humour, levity and arrogance pervade his whole life. 
Wine and strong drink are forbidden him, but he yields himself the 
more devotedly to love, which more than once led him into a snare, and 
at length deprived him of his prowess, his liberty, and his eyes, ** I 
will seek a wif<p among my enemies that I may find occasion against 
them" was a foolish thought, and yet how entirely in the spirit of a 
headlong youth, who, conscious of his superior poweK, knows not how 
to direct it, and divides his heart betWeen love and bold adventure. Th« 
riddle at his marriage ibast, and its consequences, show the same char, 
acteristic. In opposing men he was a man, in opposing women he was 
hut a woman, as many similar heroes in history have been. He answers 
with levity those, who through his own means had solved his riddlsi 
goes forth and slays thirty Philistines, that his thirty marriage guests 
might receive their prize, deserts his wife, and returns with a kid for a 
present, and as if nothing ha<l happened, goes directly to her chanK 
ber. When he learns, that she has become the wife of another, he says 
"now at length i shall have just cause against the Philistines, I will do 
them tnischief,** as if he had been waiting for such an occasion, The 
story of the three hundred foxes with tifte firebrands between their tails 
is entirely aftexhis manner; and the objections, that have been made to \ 
it are not Worthy of reputation. The foxes or rathei' jackals of that coun^ 
try enter into houses, are easily taken,, and an idle, frolicksome adven. 
ture like this would not fail to engage merry accomplices enough to 
carry it into effect. They had the sport. He looked to the result, So 
also with the gate of Gaza, which to the reproach of the Gazites be 
drew off to the mountain. So with die jaw-bone of the ass, ths pim 
sppa which was strictly in character for Sani$Qn» The place wlif re bt 
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To thk> poetical ago belongs also tlie finest heioic song^ of 
the Hebrews, tbe song of Deborah. The 68th Psalm will ap* 
proach nearest to it, but is rtill fur behind. * In the atmg of 

made the attack was called Lecbi, jawbone, and as clearly appears 
from chap. xv. 13. 14. 19. this was a narrow pass, a sort of hollow shaped 
probably like a jaw.bone. He had made an arrangement with his country, 
men, that when ihey had ftilfittedthe part whieh their cowardice led them 
to take, of binding and delivering him to his enemies, they should remaia 
quiet, since they could not have been excited to any thing more^ .And 
when in passing he came into this wmding and narrow pass, to X^echi, he 
chose his opportunity, seized upon the jaw.bone of an ass, which lay 
there, and accomplished his work. He then congratulated himself re. 
specting it in a double play upon words, le which still another is added, 
that God showed to the fainting warrior, who after his bold adventure 
longed for a cool draught of water, a fountain in the same winding rooky 
Lechi, where the battle was fought. The fountain, as the liarrator tells 
us, is called to this day the caller's fountain or the fountain of invocation, 
(Here too tbe fountain could not have flowed from the jaw-bone, which he 
wielded in his hand, but from something that remained to aftertimes, obvi* 
ously the winding roc|[, Lecbi, v. 14.) All this is told with an animated 
brevity, which shows the genius of Samson. The same is true of the 
sad history of his reposing in the lap of Delilah, His two great weak, 
nesses, love and levity, deprived him of his secret. For he knew nodu 
ing more, than that he was dedicated to his national God, whos^ strength 
would remain so long as he kept his inviolable vow. This he knew 
from his name, his education apd mode of life, which might perhaps be 
•ufficiently self.denying. Suddenly he lost his courage, when bis vow 
was broken and felt that the assistance of God was withdrawn from him. 
But as his hair grew he found his cheerfulness and courage revive. His 
enemies knew this, and when he was to furnish them with amusement, 
probably in an old, widely extended, and lightly built house of idol wor« 
ship, he amused himself by trying his renewed youthful energies upon 
^he pillars of tbe bouse, thus seeking a joyful death. He died as he 
had lived, an irreconcilable enemy of the^ Philistines, and rejoiced in 
uniting their death with hia own. I will not ask, whether a narrative so 
vharacteristick, and aelfrconaiatent, could have been the work of fiction T 
t only say, that it is strikingly correspondent to the age, and beautifully, 
told. Precisely that, which is roost the object of sarcasm, or most ah. 
•urdly defended, is the finest. And so generally with the narratives ^ 
the book of Judge*. 
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Deborah all is present, living action. Ib that of David an 
ancient heroic narrative is to become the embellishment^f 
a solemn state ceremony which still remains only a ceremonial 
procession. Forgive me, thqu heroine^ beneath thy native 
palms, that I mingle in the dance of thy nation's jubilee, and 
in feeble tones reecho thy triumphal song. 

TRIUMPHAL SONG OF PEBORAH AND BARAK.* 

Then sang Deborah, and Barak, Abinoam*8 son, 
On the day of their triaroph they sang* 

Give ye praijie to the Lord, 
That Israel hath taken her revenge, 
That the people came freely to battle. 

Here ye kings, give ear ye princes, 
I will sing, I 'will sing unto Jehovah. 
I will sing unto Jehovah, God of Israel. 

Jehovah, when thou wentest out from Seir,t 
And marchedst from the hills of Edom, 
Then the earth quaked, the heavens dropped, 
The clouds poured streams of water. 
The mountains melted before Jehovah, 
Sinai before Jehovah God of Israel. 

In the days of Sfaamgar son of Anath, 
In the days of Joel the highways were empty, 
And travellers sought the winding paths. 
The assemblies of Israel were no more, 
They ceased, until I Deborah arose, 

* I have translated this song in den Briefen das Studiura der Theo- 
logie betrefferd Th. 1. S. Ill, and accompanied it with remarks which I 
will not now repeat. Later mvestigations have given me new views can 
■pme passages, but I must refer to those remarks with reference to th« 
eonnexion of thought in the piece. Whether there was a chorus to it 
will soon appear. 

tThe song begins with the figure, which Moses nsed. Dent, zzxiii. H 
and with which David began the 68th psalm, and Habakkuk, cap. 9. 
It seems to have been a customary beginning of Hebrew songs of tri. 
■mph, because they all follow Moses as their Homer. 
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TUl I alose the mother of lani^l. 

They had chosen tbtfm new Gods,* * 

Then war was raging at the gates. 
And no shield or spear was seent 
' Among the forty thousands of Israel. 
My heart tarns to you, ye leaders of Israel, 
And to you ye-Toltiuceers among the people. 
Sing praises with me to Jehovah.t 
Ye that ride on asses riebly hamessed«|| 
That sit on cosily coverings, 
And who walk on foot in the streets. 
Meditate and utter a songr 

An ode for the herdsmen^ to sing— 
Who water their herds among the wells. 
That there they may praise the goodness of Jehovah, 

^he whole Book of Judges proceeds on this idea, and to this canBei, 
in strict accordance with the law of Moses, ascribes the ruin of t\» 
country. The principal incidents of the book are however equally ori* 
ginal with this song itself. 

fNot that there was no shield or spear in Israel, but there was no ods 
who, called them forth, and summoned the forty thousand brave Israel* 
ites to the war. 

tThose who led, and those who voluntarily followed, are all to unite 
in praise; they all partake in the victory and the song of triuraph. 
There is a refinement in the beginning and the transitions of the adm 
hardly to be expected in that age. 

II Persons of distinction. Those who sit on costly apparel, judges or 
princes, and those who walk the streets, common people. All ei^oy the 
fruits of victory, public security and freedom. 

§ The interpretation of this difRqult verse commends itself, 1 think, by 
Hs facility, and the connexion of the whole. The battle occurred among 
the rivers and torrents of Mount Tabor, (compare v. 21. and chap. iv. 6. 
t.) and here, therefore, the victory is forever to be celebrated. The 
battle was fought in the rainy season, when the fountains and rivulets 
were swollen, and according to v. 21. swept away the Canaanites. On 
tfiis account Deborah begins with the dropping heavens, introduces tht 
oonstellattons, which bring rain as combatants. In like manner are ih0 
narrow passes of Tabor conceived, in which the people were placed, $o4 
fhus the sfi«ne of battU is accurately deHned* 
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Hit goodpett tfk Ui» |i»o^<» oi UtmIi* 
V For thev« Ui« p«oplei ^f J«liov«li v«r« in tlniU*. 

Arouse the« ! uroiiiei thee» Deborah ! t 
Awake I «wake ! f i?e « acNAf of tri«Qipli« 
Arise Barak, bring fiorlb thy oftpdvea,* 
Thou son of Abinoaoiu 
Then went a remafmt tgainst the strongv 
Jehovah with me against the mightjr. 
From Ephraiiq came the first to Amaiek, 
Then earnest thou Bei^jamin with thy people, 
From Machir came oter the leaders, 
From Zehulon those that nluster for battled 
The prinoeaof Issacharwere with Deborali, 
Issachar, in bravery like Barak^H 
Sprang forth into the valley.^ 
\ By Reuben's brooks was much confultimg .t 

Why sittest thou there among the stalk 7 
To hear the bleaiing of the herds 7 

* The heroine, an inhabitant of the country. Is particularly co;icemed, 
that the people of the country should never forget the victory and deliver- 
ance of Israel. By this circumstance, perhaps it wa^ preserved. 

f Properly, *' rouse up ! rouse up ! excite thyself, that you may leave 
ft picture of the whole exhibition, which v. 11 — 15. proceeds in the order 
of battle. Her admonition to Barak (chap. iv. 6. 14.) is the, beginning, 
9nd then follows the order of march, as the tribea assemble and follow 
her. She was froip the mountains of Gphraim, (iv. 5.) and there also, 
was the primary source of tiie army, and of the victory. Perhaps tho 
mountainc on which she dwelt, was called \malek, as many mountaii&i 
atill retained their names from moro ancient times. 

t I'hose that bore the rod for mustering, phiinly representing, that the 
moai noble and ancient of the tribe, who gave command to others, foL 
lowed her in the enterprise. 

|It is a special honour to this tribe to be compared with the leader, aa 
f qual in bravery. Tabor lay between Zehulon and Issachar, 

5 This is explained from chap. iv. 6. 12. U. 15. They held themaeWaf 
on the broad plain of Tabor. 

T Hare begins the saraafnn vpon the trih^a, frhi«h.ramaiB«d hahtsd Mi 
▼.17, 
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Bjr Reuben^t brooks it groat eonstiftkif . 

Oiiead beyond Jordan stayed unraoTod, 
Dan also, or why should he dwell in ships, 
Aaher was safe by the shore of the sea, 
And lingered by his bays and ereeks. 
Only Zebulon jeoparded their IWes, 
And Naphtali on the^mountain heights.* 
But the kings they came and ibught,t 
Ther^ fought the kings of Canaan, 
At Tanaeb by the waters of Megiddo, 
8ut money, their desire, they received not. 

From heaven they fought (against them), 
The stars from their courses fought with Sisera, / 
The river Kishon swept them away, 
The winding river, the river Kis^n. 
March on my soul in thy might. $ 

Then stamped the hoofs of the horses. 
In the fleeing, !n the fleeing of heroes. 
Curse Meroz, said the angel of Jehovah,|] 
Utter curses upon the inhabitants thereof. 
They came not to the lielp of Jehovah, 
To the help of Jehovah in his host of heroes. ' 

Blessed above women be Jael, 
The wife of Heber the Keoite, 
Blessed above the dwellers in tents* . 

• They were the first, wham Deborah committed to Barak, (iv. 6.) ani! 
in whose heroism she eonflded, and who are here also honoured with tho 
last and highest praise. They with the Northern tribes of JudsBa were 
heroic mountaineers. Zebulon it seems is contrasted with Asher and 
Dan, because like them it was by the sea, and yet joined the expedition. 

tin every word of this description there is sarcastic raillery. Sh« 
honours them with titles, that she may annul them ; and this tone eon* 
tinues in What is said of the mother of Sisera and her women^ 

X She excites herself to proceed with the sam^ animation through the 
rest of the song. 

In the whole boo^ of Judges the voice of God is called the ongA pf 
Jehovah, (Chap. ii. 1 — 4. vi. 12—22. xiii. 3—21.) The denomination 
here is probably from the first of the passages, for the angel of the Lord, 
which appeared there, commanded to conquer the land. The song speaki 
m tl^e ^MM of God, i. e, as the v^ice of the Qati^n^ 
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He a^ed W^Hth Ae gate him milk,* 
She brought curdled milk in a lordly dish^-^ 
She seized with her hand Upon the nail. 
With her right hand the heavy hammer. 

And with the hammer she smote Siserst 
She smote him through the head, 
E^e pierced and stnxdk through his temples^ 
Under her feet he bowed himself, 
He fell, he lay down« 
At her feet he bowed^he fell. 
Where he bowed, there he fell down — dead. 

The mother of Sisera looked (7om a window«t 
She cried throiieh the lattiee, 
** Why are his chariots so long in coming f 
Why tarry the wheels ot his chariots V* 

Her wise ladies answered her. 
Yea, she quickly returned answer to hefself. 
** Are they not then to find and diride the spdil. 
To every man a damsel ot two, 
And variegated garments for Sisera,t 
A prey of bright embroidered garments^ 
Doubly embroidered, variegated ok>thing^ 
The triumphal procession of the spoil. ' 

So let all thine enen^ies perish, O Jehovah^ 
But let them, that love thee, be as the sun. 
When he goeth forth in his glory.|| 

* This, too, is irony and imitative representatioji to the last f>re«tk df 
the smitten Sisera. The picture is beautifully poetical, an^i character, 
ises the age in a lively manner. That it was intoxicating milk, is plain 
from a multitude of Oriental books of travels. He concealed Ibimself in 
the interior gynaceeumof the tent, and there in profound sleep foatid hie 
death. 

t The contrasts of the picture tended the irony perfect. 

t This wise lady of the harem was not desirous, that Sisera should 
aeqaire any damsels. She wished only for variegated garmenis and 
ihowy trappings for the triumphal procession of her lord. 

fl This short sentence is, as it were, a seal of the whole eong, and 
shows that it is as methodically arranged, as it is eonsisteot with the age 
aad siited to the people and the plaee. ^ 
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HUSICK AND PAKCtNQ UNITED IN TfiC COStfOSITION 

OF NilTIOlfAL SONGS* 
AN APVtSDtt TO THE 80N£» OF DCBOllAH. 



Brown, an English writer, has hazarded the hypothesis,* 
that poetry, mudic, and dancing never have a more powerful 
influence, than When united, that among all nations in a state 
of nature they have been and are still combined together, and 
on this account hare such power over them. Had he satisfi- 
ed himself with facts, and not extended his theory to times 
and objects, where it does not apply, especially had he left 
lawgivers out/of the question, and not sought to explain by it 
every thing in all species of poetry, I know of no objection to 
his views. The union of these arts among all rude nations is 
pretty clearly proved ; even among the Greeks, the drama 
arose out of the chorus, or a poetical effusion accompanied 
with musick and dancing. That in their earliest forms, and 
within a limited ext^it of cultivation, they are all three oato^ 
rally combined together, cannot be denied, for some poetry at 
least is lifeless without tones to accompany it, and the most 
simple and natural musick has no animating effect without 
poetry. Such musick alone gives only a series 'of obscure, un- 
defined emotions, which require to be rendered clear and di»' 
tinct by words, or they at length, unless listened to with the 

^ Brown*s Dissertation on the fiae, union and power, the progresiioii, 
•oparation and corruption of poetry and musick. London, 1763. 
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ear of a mere artist, render the hearer weary, sleepy and sad. 
That both these arts naturally lead to the dance we see by 
their effect on all children. Musick and dancing ; animated 
feelings uttered in words, require gesture to give the expres- 
sion its highest effect. Thus there is truth in the lai^age 
of Milton. 

Blest pair of Syrens, pledges of Heaven's joy, 
Sphere.born, harmonious sisters, voice and verse, 
Wed your Divine sounds, and mix'd power employ. 
With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee. 

In the constitution of nature our several senses are united 
and act upon one soul, why must they be severed in respect 
to the outward objects of gratification? Why should not the 
inward eye, which contemplates the visions of heaven, be ac- 
companied and confirmed by the inward ear, which listens to 
its harmonies ? And why should not both, in order to their 
most animated expression, employ gestures to illustrate the 
imagery, and the dance to measure the musical rhythm ? 
In poetry as well as musick rhythm is but the movement 
of the dance. The images of the former, express the liv- 
ing forms ■ and shapes of universal nature by their likenesses 
reflected in the countenance and soul of man. Thus the 
three arts are so interdependent and mutually involved, that 
even a philosophical distinction of the several conceptions is 
not possible, without including each within the spheres of the 
others. 

If this, then, cannot be denied, there must be a point of 
union somewhere, which, if skilfully attained, would necessa- 
rily give to them their greatest power. It must act, that is, 
at the same time upon all the powers of sense, and either in- 
sinuate itself into the soul, or take it by force through all its 
organs. It reaches that sensorium commune, in which slum- 
ber the images, tones, sensibilities, and emotion of the soul, 
and excites it as with celestial harmonies. 
17 
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This tmw of the matter, however, shows of ilself, thtt sneh 
a point of union is of rare and delicate attainment. Not all 
the images of poetry express themselves by gestures, nor do 
all the tones of musick awaken the dance of emptions. If what 
is peculiar to one of the three arts greatly predominates, the 
others in the same degree lose their influence, and the bar* 
monic proportion, that becomes beautiful only by such an il- 
lusive correspondence of all, as to produce a perfect unky of 
effect, may well be considered a prodigy ; and it was perhaps 
best, that each art should follow its own independent course. 
This they, in fact, did at the moment when each became a 
separate and distinct art. What each lost by being severed 
from its companions, it must now make up by embellishments 
of its own, and studied, therefore, its own peculiar character, 
unfolded it to the utmos(t, and now wrought its effects by rely- 
ing upon its own power, while before this it had necessarily 
modified its agency from regard to its union With other agen- 
cies not essentially belonging to it. It is, therefore, manifest, 
that each of these arts, as an art, in its objective existence, 
gained by the separation, though it is alike undeniable, that 
subjectively, as an organ of nature in the soul, the power of 
each was diminished. 

It would seem, moreover, that there are only certain peri- 
ods, when these arts could be united in their due proportions. 
It could be only when no one of them is yet become a distinct, 
peculiar, and refined art; when poetry has not yet built its 
airy castles, where neither dance nor song can follow it, nor 
musick become so artificial, that it would require the voice of 
birds to accompany its tones and movements with verbal signs; 
when too, the dance is not so much a labyrinth of art, as a 
natural utterance of the passions and agencies of the soul 
guided by musick, as the animated expressive language of ges- 
ture. But suppose the separation once made, and each art to 
have advanced for centuries upon its own solitary course, 
while the human organs in the mean time have been cultivated 
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ft&d refilled, and their reunion becomes difficult, or rather at 
imcc impossible. Place^before our eyes the artificial dance of 
ai sensuous people, even the Grecian dithyrambus itself, and 
our ear is unaccustomed to combine what is so manifold into 
one momentary impression. We distinguish and trace each 
several art by itself, and judge it by itself. 'We fail of that 
.united impresssion, of that rapid association of ideas^ of sensu- 
ous impulses and upspringing emotions, in which alone their 
pdwer of enchantment lies. 

This period, in which such a union may exifet, falls, there- 
fee, in nations, whose feelings are yet fresh and lively, whose 
hfe is marked by fiew but strong impulses of emotion, and who 
from their infancy have been accustdmed to enjoy many com- 
bined together. Among nations, whose poetry continues to 
be the expression of truth within the narrow sphere of their 
own experience, of their family, their country, the deeds of 
their ancestors, the wishes and actions of their own exclusive 
mode of life, and who have been accustomed from childhood 
to combine these simple objects with all the truth of expression 
in their natural gestures, with the favourite gratifications of 
the ear, and the movements of their simple melodies ; among 
nations, whose musick was, therefore, at an early period adapt- 
ed to the choral sohg, and ventured but little beyond the 
sphere of this, finally, whose gestures are determined, not by 
the rules of a science^ but by a healthful state of the passions, 
atid conventional principles of intelligibility, among such na- 
tions and such only is found a theatre, in which these magic 
Msters celebrate their choral harmonies. So soon as the na- 
tion advances in its cultivation, the beautiful phantom, which 
their enchantment had raised, vanishes of its-own accord. 

The Hfebr^ws, like all nations which have a taste for mm^tic^, 
Und poetry, had such a period in the progress of theijf. ^ukiva- 
tion, but necessarily before it had ^reached its ^kest point. 
In the song at the Red Sea there is no dj^ti^tn^na^i^ nu^mber 
(if syllables, but the words are pecul\^ >%5i^«»*Wgi ^^^QPp^T 
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nied wkh eln^al song, and here tad thartt wkh mimic rqp- 
reseDtation. The adufa was the musical instnmient a£ihe 
dancing women, and the obscore monosyllabic words emf^oj- 
ed as terminations are probably the echo of the men ; for in 
this way we see children begin the cultivation of a taste tor 
song. They fall in with the emphatic tone, with the last word 
of the line, even when they are yet too infantile tb pronounce 
it. The times of the Judges were, perhaps, the prq>er peri* 
od for the perfect combination of these simple arts, and the 
song of Deborah seems to be the most striking example, which 
their poetry furnishes. Instead of Pindaric stn^hes, there 
are three leading divisions sufficiently marked in it ; — the in- 
troduction, probably interrupted by the frequent responsive 
shouts of the people, v. 1 — 11. — the picture of the battle, the 
naming of the tribes with commendation or sarcastic irony, 
here and there accompanied with mimicry in the expression, 
12 — 27. — and finally, the derision cast upon the triumph of 
Sisera, also imitative, until the last verse, probably as a general 
chorus, closes the whole. As all rude nations in their triumph- 
al feasts celebrate the principal events in ^imitative songs, so 
here we find undoubtedly, traces of the same thing. 

On this ground we might account for the influence of po- 
etry at this period, without supposing it to include any great 
degree of art. It was a representation in song of living deeds, 
a highly impassioned imitative poetry. It was by means of 
such, that the Prophets wrought upon Saul, and David also 
with his breathing harp. In our own times examples of this 
sort are rare, but not impossible. There is scarcely any man 
of sensibility, on whom some strains of musick, the favourite 
songs of his childhood and youth, do not exert a marvellous 
influence even in old age. In times of sorrow and sickness 
their eflect is more vivid, often uncontrolable. How many 
singular phsenomena of this sort might be adduced ! When 
skillful musicians studf the favourite tones and musical strains 
of individuals, and afterwards apply them to those individual 
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with their highest influence, it is known what striking effects 
they can produce upon them. In nations unsophisticated by 
refinement such tones are given by national songs, which, 
with certain fj^vourite objects of national pride and ancestral 
^ory, gain a power over the heart blihA head of every individ- 
ual from childhood, and when afterwards these tones recur in 
connexion with such objects and on solemn occasions, they 
renew as it were the youth of every one, and 'reproduce the 
glow of their earliest enthusiasm. Every one knows what a 
magic effect the mere coming together, still more the harmo^ 
ny of sentient of a great multitude produces. Not merely 
that community of outward circumstances excites a common 
feeling and hurries the soul, which feels itself but as a drop in 
the current, along with it, the general enthusiasm of kindred 
ideas seizes upon them, and the result is that pleasing deliri- 
um, at which the man of the world scoffs, and which the cool 
philosopher equally fails to explain. 

If we look at the incidents of these early periods of He- 
brew history, what themes do most of them furnish for the 
simplest poetical effusions, combined with the most natural 
musick^ in short for the pictures of lyric poetry J Look at the 
cUmghter of Jephthah] as she goes to her death with a chorus 
of maidens lamenting around her ! She goes as an offering 
to the altar, as a bride to the shadows of death. She bewails 
her youth, takes a farewell of all that was dear to her in life, 
and prophesies perhaps upon the altar — what a touching 
picture, in its language, tones, and gestures! Again take 
David in the presence of 8auh More than one poet has avail** 
ed himself of the beauty of this situation i but no one to my 
knowledge has yet stolen the harp of I>avid, and produced a 
poem, such even as Dryden's ode in the composition of Han- 
del, where Timotheus plays before Alexander, Samson has 
furnished the tuneful Milton with a subject for a very music* 
al drama, and the Israelites in the dtoert is known to us all, 
T%e sword of Ehud might be wrought into a poem, as good a| 
♦17 
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least as that, which was aa^ at the Fwiikff ■ in Greece; 
for tbesobiect is the same. HanDoAos and Anstograton 
earned their swordB eovered, wh«i tbej slew the tyrant Hip- 
parcbos and restored Athens to freedom. Tfaeaong in which 
the deed was celebrated, is jet extant, and their memory lires 
in the accents of fiune. It is a matter of regret that we 
Germans in celebrating these wonderful evoits of antiquity 
hare adopted only the form of the epopee, which for most 
sabjects becomes a powerless tale. Other nations hare raised 
them to the character of lyric eiq>re8sion, where they are 
more brief, more impressire, and more affecting. The opin- 
ions also of the age in question abound in materials for poetry. 
Whoerer has read the summoning of the ghost <^ Darius in 
the Perfit of ^schyhiSy where the deceased king appears in 
the midst of the choral song, that he may prophecy concern- 
ing the destiny of his unha{^y kingdom, will have his mind, in 
reading of Saul's questioning the dead at Endor, otherwise oc- 
cupied than in speculating about the deception practised by 
the sorceress. The shade of the Prophet ascending from the 
realms of the dead {H-c^hesies, as Darius did, respecting the 
fate of the desolated kingdom, and the near af^roach of the 
death of Saul and bis sons. Why should not the numerous 
Patriarchs, who uttered prophecies in their dying moments, 
remind us of Hector, of Pa^oclus, of Cassandra, whom iEs- 
chylus and Homer have represented as prophecying in the 
last moments of life? Finally the friendship of Jonathan, 
the early incidents in the life of David — what pictures for the 
susceptible feelings of the poet and musician ! In short the 
blooming youth of the Hebrew muse falls within this period of 
the national history. The wonders of the desert were so far 
withdrawn, as no longer to overpower, but still to elevate and 
delight the imagination. They had not yet become lifeless 
marvels, as they did in later times. It was the precise period, 
when they were fitted to awaken nationsd inspiration, for eve- 
ry hero was seized by the spirit of Jehovah, This namei and 
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the ancient miracles, whose fruits they w^^ enjoying, diffn- 
sed unity and interest over many deeds not otherwise exciting. 
If all histories could be related to children in the style of the 
books of Judges and Samuel, they would learn them all as the 
animated pictures of poetry. 

Note. I have omitted here & dialogue of four or five pages respect, 
ing the history of Samson, which the editor inserted from the author's 
manuscripts. The views presented in it are with very trifling additions 
the same with those found in the note p. I85i Even the additional ilius. 
trations occur again 'the following section. ^ Tr. 
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VIII. 
ADDITIONAL FRAGMENTS 

FROM THE YOUTHFUL PERIOD OF HEBREW POBTRT. 

Jotham*8 fable. Of the spirit of Oriental fable generally. Samaon'fl 
riddle, with that of Agar. Fondness of children and of nations in an 
early period of cultivdRon for this kind of fiction. Samson's play 
upon words. Of verbal conceits among the Hebrews generally. 
Causes of the frequent occurrence of these among this people and in 
their language. Of the purpose and value of such, as a gratification 
to the ear, or an aid to the memory. Fondness of the Hebrews for 
clothing new ideas in old and consecrated terms. Whether the time 
of the Judges was a period of happiness. Song of Hannah. Annui». 
ciatioiw of a change of times. Merit of Samuel. Schools of the 
Prophets. What they were. Efiect of their singing qpon SaoL 
Friendship of David and Jonathan. Lamentation of David over 
Jonathan. 

To the poetical age of Israel's liberty belongs also the beau- 
tiful fable of Jotham. Like the fables of ^Esop and Menen- 
ius Agrippa, it was spoken to the people for their instruction 
respecting an actual event, and such is the truest and best ori- 
gin and aim of fabulous compositions. In this fable trees 
speak and act, for Israel then lived beneath the trees the life 
of herdsmen or cultivators of the soil. The youngest son 
of a worthy father, who alone was left after the murder of all 
his brothers, goes upon the top of the mountain, raises his 
voice, and addresses in the following language the people, who 
had made the oppressor of his family and the murderer of all 
his brothers their chosen king. 

Hearken unto me, ye men of Shechem, 
That God may hearken unto you. 

The trees went forth upon a time 
To annoint a king to rule them. 
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They said unto the olive tree, 

** Be thou the king over ub.** 

But the olive tree said to them, 

** Shall I give up my oily sap, 

For which both God and man respect me, 

And go to wave above the trees ? 

Then the trees said to the fig-tree, 
" Come thou and be our king." 
But the fig-tree answered them, 
" Shall I give up my sweetness, 
And my rich annual fruits, 
And go to wave above the trees ?** 

Then said the trees unto the vine, 
" Come thou and be our king.*' 
The vine made answer to them, 
" Shall I forsake my wjne. 
Which cheereth God and man. 
And go to wave above the trees 7** 

Then said all the trees unto the bramble, 
" Come thou and be our king." ' 

The bramble said unto the trees, 
"If in truth ye annoint me over you. 
Come and put your trust in ray shadow. 
But if it be not so, 
Let fire come out of the bramble. 
And devour the cedars of Lebanon !** 

The fable, as a species of composition, lives wholly in the 
wild period of uncontrolled liberty. In the spirit and feeling 
of such freedom it represents the quiet happiness of the Sev- 
eral fruitful and luxuriant trees, none of which are desirous of 
the proposed elevation. It clearly exhibits the gifts and 
qualifications, by which the bramble attains the royal dignity, 
and of which on the first proposal it is conscious in itself It 
shows the inward and essential character of the kingly office, 
as Gold and barren, without oil and joyless, to wave above the 
blooming trees. Finally it relates the first gracious acts of 
the bramble, the conditions offered to the cedars of Lebanon, 
either to come and plao^ tbomselves under the shadow of the 
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bramble, or be consumed by it with fire. Beautiful fable! ^1 
of sad truth for more than one age ! 

The East is full of such ethico-political fables. What the 
historians of European nations propose in aphorisms, the Ori- 
entals clothe in the dress of fiction or fable. The tyrant, 
who took fi-om them their freedom of speech, must at least 
leave them their fables, their proverbs, their wild and romantic 
tales. These not only commended themselves to the minds 
of the common people, but sometimes ventured in humble 
guise to approach the ear of the monarch. Thus Nathan re- 
lated to David, the^ing after God's own heart, a little story of 
the one ewe lamb of the poor man.* Thus too, Isaiaht sung 
to his well beloved, the people, a fabulous song of another be- 
loved, the sentiment of which is simply that the former is an 
unfi'uitful and un^H-ofitable vineyard, which the latter, the 
Lord of the vineyard threatens with immmediate destruction. 
The Prophets paint symbols upon the wall, or themselves bo- 
come symbols, living fables, and when curiosity prompted the 
enquiry, what is this? what does this witless figure mean? 
the Prophet explained its pregnant import. Oilea, top, this is 
given dressed in verbal conceits. 

What seest thou Jeremiah ? 
" A rod of an almond tree." 
Thou sawest truly \ 
For I will watch over my word 
Till I accomplish it, 

where the words in the original exhibit a paronomasia. 

What play of words, too, in regard to proper names, monu^ 
ments, and historical events, do we find abounding in the hi»% 
torica] and poetical writings of the Hebrews. — ^And as the 
riddles and puns of Samson belong here, it may, perhaps, be. 
the most fitting occasion to illustrate more at large both thesQ. 
topics, which are po great favourites in Oriental poetry^ 

9 Sam. zii. 1, f Isa. v. 1, 
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When Samson celebrated his raanriage festival, he knew 
of no better way to entertain his guests than by a riddle, 
which he propounded in verse.* * 

8amson. 

I will put forth now a. riddU to you» 

And y thall interpret it. 
Answer. 

Put forth thy riddle then, 

That we may hear it. 
Samson. 

Out of the oater came forth meat. 

Out of the strong came forth aweemess* 
Answer. 

Nothing is sweeter than honey, 

Nothing is stronger than' a lion. 
Samson. 

If ye had not ploughed with my heifer, 

Ye had not found out my riddle. 

All these sentences in the original are in parallelism, or in 
a word, rhymes. The question is formally proposed, and for- 
mally answered. Seven days were given them for reflection, 
and a liberal reward offered for the solution ; clear proofs of 
the value set upon such trials of wit in these times. 

We find this respect and fondness for riddles even in later 
books. The queen of Sheba came to test the wisdom of Sok>- 
mojD by trials of the same kind, and the last chapter but one 
of his proverbs contains little else but riddleS,t though, in- 
deed, in a different and higher style. 

THE WORDS OF AGUE THE SON OF J AKEH. 

In lofty phrase the man to Itheil spake, 
To Itheil and Uchal spake he thus; 

More brutish surely am I than a man. 
What men call prudence I have not. 

• Jud. xiv. la—lS. t Prov. mx. 
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I hare not learned tkeir medom, 

And should I know the knowledge of the Holy 7 

Who up to heaven ascended or eame down T 
Who gathered up the wind within his fist 7 
Who bound the waters in a garment 7 
Who gave the earth its several bounds 7 
^ What is his name 7 and what his son's 7 

Inform me, if thou knowest? 

I have already ventured, and I fear without success, an ex- 
planation of this enigmatical passage.* It is, perhaps, more 
simple, than one is apt at first to suppose, and the reason we 
fail to discover the meaning, is in fact, that we look too deep 
for it. The sage Agur is to discourse lofly sentiments to his 
pupils, but he begins with modesty, that too exalted wisdom 
may not be expected from him. How shall he, who in un- 
derstanding and knowledge is inferior to his race, and con. 
fesses, that he is not versed in human wisdom, be supposed to 
possess that knowledge, which belongs to those, who are en- 
trusted with the truth of God, to the holy ones. The wisdom 
of men is obviously placed in contrast here with a higher 
science ; and the holy, therefore, are such as may boast of a 
higher light, and admission to the Divine counsels, as he him- 
self at the same time explains by his questions. The true 
sage must have ascended to heaven and returned thence, he 
must know the depths of creation, and understand the whole 
compass of the world, or he deserves not the name.t "And 
what," asks Agur, " is the name of the man-, who can venture . 
to say this of himself 7 Where does he live, and who are the 
disciples whom he hath taught. Tell me his name 7" In oth- 
er words, none such is found on earth. — Obviously this com- 
mencement is but an echo of what is said of wisdom in Job, 
where in the same language, and on the same grounds, it is 

• Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffend. Th. 1. S. 184. 

t That this is. the ideal of wisdom among the Orientals, we see from 
Geo. iii. 5. Job. zzviii. Prov. iii. 8. 20. viii. 23 — 31. 
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said, that Qod alone is wise, because he alone knows the 
whole broad creation, hath weighed the winds, and marked 
the boundaries of the earth. To man belongs only a different 
wisdom, and it is precisely that, which Agur .gives. • fle pro- 
ceeds on. 

What God eixjoios is wiidom pure as gold, 
He is a shield to them, who trust in him. ' 
Add nothing to the words of God, 
Lest he reprove, and thou be found a liar. 

The same sentiment, which Job also eiqureeses, that ''the 
fear of God is for man the only divine wisdom .■** — In the intro- 
duction of Agur, therefore, there is nothing enigmatical. Somp 
of his other sayings are more nearly so. 

TWO WISHES WITH RESPECT TO HUMAJT LIFE. 

But Wo things only have I asked of thee. 
Deny me not, so long as I shall Uve. 
Put far from me idolatry and %ing. 
Allot me neither poverty nor riches, 
But give me food in just allowance, 
Lest I, too full, become a liar, 
And say, who is Jehovah ? 
Or lest, too poor, I steal. 
And take the name of God in vain. 

How beautifully are the two objects here related to each 
othj^r in life ! how true and convincing the mode of present- 
ing them ! 

THE EVIL RACE. 

There is a race, who eurse their father. 
And bring no blessings on their mother, 
A race, in their own eyes forever pure. 
But yet not wariied from their own filth. 
A race, whose eyes are carried loftily, 
Attd eyelids lifted up with pride. 
A race, whoie teeth like daggers, 
18 
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And forward tot th, like knives 
Devour the poor from off the Und| 
The needy from among mankind. 

l^he two last lines coDtain the M^ution of the riddle^ whetb* 
er spoken by the poet, or added by another. 

THE INSATIABLE, A RIDDLE. i 

Two daughteri hath the Halnkah^ 

That cry **bntig hitheri bring hithen** 

Three things are never satisfied, 

And four say not ** it is enough.** 

The realm of death, 

The i^omb, that never bearsi ^ 

The^earth, insaturate withiwatef, 

And fire, that never saith, ** enough." 

The Halukah is the Parcae of Oriental fable, probably the 
mother of^h^ realm of death, and the abyss, which accord- 
ing to Prov. xxvii. 20. are never satiated.* It is here placed 
as an introduction, and by^ way of comparison with the four 
things, which like it are never satisfied. In the passage 
above referred to, the eyes of men are also included. 

Hell and the abyss are never full. 
The eyes of men are never satisfied. 

FOUR HIDDEN THINGS* 

Three things are too mysterious for me^ 
And four I cannot comprehend. 

The way o^an eagle in the^clouds. 
The way of a serpent on the rocks. 
The way of a ship amid the waves* 
The way of a man with a maiden. 

* In several poetical passages they are placed together as personified 
beings, as Prov. zv. 11. Job. zzvi. 6. zzviii. 92. Respecting the Ha* 
lukah as the fate of the Orientals. See Bochart< Hierosoioon, T* fi. p. 
800. 
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The three first are very probably used only to introduce the 
last. It is the manner of the Oriental enigma, thus to prepare 
the way for a sentiment. But since the fourth has an ambi- 
guity in the translation, which does not belong to the Hebrew, 
I will add here a kindred passage,* which will remove the 
ambiguity. 

As thou knowest not the way of the wind, 
Nor how the bones are .formed within the womb. 
Even so thou knowest not the works of Godi 
Which he performeth. 

The manner, in which man is formed in the womb, was to 
the Orientals the most unsearchable mystery, the most insolva- 
ble enigma, and is it not so among natural philosophers to the 
present hour? To this, then, the propositioTi was directed 
with its far-sought comparisons. It was probably another 
hand, which added to these four unsearchable things still a fifth. 

Such also is the way of an adulteress. 
She eateth, an4 then wipeth her mouth, 
And saith, *♦ Tve done no wrong.** 

We see here the humourous conceit of arranging together 
things very different, which yet come under some one general 
conception. The more diverse they are, according to the 
taste of the Orientals, the more acuteness do they show, and 
are, therefore, so much the better. Especially were they fond 
of tracing analogies between the kingdom of nature and hu-^ 
ipan customs. ^ 

THINGS OPPRESSIVE AND INTOLERABLE, 

Three things are ever to the earth oppressive, 
And four are found intolerable to it, S 

The slave, when he becomes a king, 
The fool, when filled with meat, 
An odious woman, when she's married, 
The maid, who is her mistress's heir, 

t Kcples, xi, 5, 
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FQUR ^HAUh but VJBRY ACl^K THINGS. 

Four things are little on the earth, 
But wiser than the wisest. 

The ant race are a people without strength. 
Yet they prepare their meat in summer* 
The conies are a feeble race, \ 

Yet built their houses in the rocks. 
The locusts hare no king to rule them, 
Yet all of them go forth by bands, 
The lizard ; one may seise it with his hand, 
And yet it dwells in royal palaces. 

The whole comparison was perhaps made on account of 
the last, when aa animal of that sort, (which in warm cli- 
mates live in the walls, and are very annoying,) made its ap- 
pearance ; for the Orientals are fond of such conceits, and 
involved propositions, e^ecially in company ; as they often 
indeed assembled for the purpose of enjoying them. 

THINGS STATELY IN THEIR MOTION. 

Three things are stately in their goin^. 
Yea, four, move with comeliness. 

A lion, the heroic king of brutes, 
That turns not before his enemy, 
A cock, that proudly treads his dunghill,* 
A ram, that moves before his flock, 
A king^ when marching with his people^ 

But enough on tHe subject of these conceits. We see 
what is their aim ; to sei^e upon the resemblances of things, 
and unite them under a moral or artificial point of view. All 
nations in the early stages of fh&ir cultivation are fond of en- 
igmatical coQceits, as children are alfK> upg^ the same grounds. 
Their wit and acuteness of discriuiination, their powers of ob- 

* The second and thir4 I have supplied from the ancieol versions, for 
in the Hebrew text the s^bjept q( the 8ecpi|4 iM^d pre4ijpafA of th^ third 
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JierTttlioa and invcintion, are exerted in this way respecting 
particular objects, with the greatest facility, and the praise, 
which the inventor as well as the interpreter of a good riddle 
receives for it in his own circle, is to them as it were the prize 
of battle, the harmless crown of victory. I could wish, that 
we possessed from the corresponding period, the sensuous age, 
of more nations instead of descriptions of their spirit, the ac« 
tual proofs and examplet^ of their childlike wit, of their acute* 
neiSs exercising itself in proverbs, veihal conceits, and rid- 
cHes ; for with these we should hate the peculiar current of 
their minds, the indications of their peculiar spirit. For ev^ 
ery ancient people, with whose recbrds I am acquainted, et<* 
hibit, in the discovery of such resemblances among their fa* 
Tourite objects and ideas, their own entirely peculiar method. 
We have such however from but few nations, because these 
are the very things, which belong to the inner sanctuary of 
each language, and are often as difficult to be understood, as 
incapable of being conveyed in another language. 

We come now from riddles to puns. Of these the jovial 
damson seems to have been peculiarly fond, and makes three 
or more of them on a single occasion.* 

With jaw-bone of an ass a mighty hoap,t 

With jaw-bone of an ass I slew a thousand men, 

How idle and fruitless the task for us to analyze and vindi- 
cate every point of such a punning conceit in the mouth of a 
lighthearted hero intoxicated with victory 1 The word thou** 
aand too involves a double meaning, si^ce the word signifies 
^eo a tioop. Who then would take pains to number the slain, 
und determine, whether the punning hero had ^ot made then) 
ftiore than they were? 

When in his melancholy bhndness he was about todiQ 

* Jttd. XV. 16« t Ass and heap are tiM same word in the oriffinaU 

18» 
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wkh his enemies, he embraced the pillars of the house and 
said/ 

Jehovah God, look down yet once upon me. 
I pray thee strengthen me this once again, 
I pray thee, that I yet may be avenged 
With one revenge for my two eyes. 

The bitterest emotion here gave him, what on other occa- 
8i<Mis was the ofi&pring of spwt and irony, a verbal conceit. 

Since these are alike numerous and diverse in the poetry 
of the Hebrews, and since very di£ferent judgments have 
been formed on account of the name, ''pun" or verbal con^ 
ceit ; we shall follow the subject a little farther. Verbal 
conceits pervade all the writings of the Hebrews. Isaiah e»- 
ppcially delighted in them^ and the poets, who followed, co- 
pied his example in this also. For this very reason many of 
their most powerful and beautiful passages are wholly untran»- 
latable. 

I must request beforehand, however, that the term* "pun" 
(wortspiel) may be omitted, and that we substitute the terms, 
verbal conceits, accordances of sound, paranomasia, &.c. By 
the first we understand usually the low art, which the English 
oall the art of punning, and of the levity of which the Hebrews 
knew nothing. Their conceits have regard to names, me- 
morials, things, or they lie in the imperfections and structore 
of the language. From all these sources they pass very natu- 
rally into the sphere of poetry. 

h From the earliest times every thing among the Hebrews 
was dependant upon names. These involved their history, 
the meihorials of the remembered past, the tradition of the 
patriarchal blessings. If one received his name from the cir* 
cumstances of his birth, or the incidents of his life, there fol- 
lowed necessarily what may be called, if we choose, a play of 
words, but one of great importance in its relation to history. 

•Jttd.aTL98, 
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We fiod examples of this from Adam downward. AH the Pa«^ 
triarchs acquired their names in this way. 

3. When these names were changed^vor modified from inci- 
dents in the life of the individuals, there arose a new play of 
words, as agreeable to the ear, as it was important to the me- 
mory. Thus were thp names of Abraham, Sarah, and Jacob 
changed,* and perhaps those of Cain\ of Noah and many 
others. Reference is often made to this in giving an account 
of their lives. Thus Isaac sported with his wife Rebecca.t 
So Ephraim, by a slight change, signified either a fruitful 
branch ^ or a savage. I 

3. !l&pecially were the blessings associated with the names 
<rf the Jons, on whom they were pronounced. Seth, Shem, 
Japheth, Judah, Gad, Ephraim, Dan,|| &/e. include their bless- 
ings in the signification of the words. With the name of a 
Pati'iarch his posterity associated the blessing bestowed upon 
him^ When the race fell away from God, the reproving Pro- 
phet changed also by a slight modification their auspicious to 
an ill omened name. AH this was not mere play of wit, but a 
means of recollection for those, to whom it applied. 

4. What is true of names holds also of monuments, and of 
cities. Remarkable incidents gave them their names, new 
events changed them, as the case might be. Bethel, the house 
of God, where Jacob slept, became Beth-aven;§ the great 
stone (1 Sam. vi. 18) a stone of sorrow by a slight inflection of 
the name. So it was with the heap, which was to be a witness, 
(Gen. xxxi. 52.) Laban and Jacob gave it different names 
on the same grounds. How variously were the names of^ 
cities and nations changed and applied by the Prophets, who 
prophecied respecting them. Babel, Edom, Canaanites, Ken- 
ites, Ekron,Gaza,&c. 

5. The same was true in regard to occurring events, wheth- 
er in derison or commendation. Those, who rode on thirty 

• Gen. xvii. 5. 15. xzzii. 28. f Gen. xxvi. 38. X Gen. xli. 59. 
Bot. xiu. 11. g Gen. iv. 25. ix. 96. 97. jUx. 8. 16. 19. 92. i Amos v. 5. 
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^$e*^ aoqnired UnHy dties,^ Nahal was a foeiy as hia name 
signified. Samuel was a gift of God, by a slight transformation 
of the word, because K^had been asked of him in prayer.f To 
ail this the language remarkably contributed, recurriag as it 
does to so few radical words, and these so like each other, and 
l^ the uniform inflections of these effecting so many changes. 
A very elaborate treatise, which I have cited in the note,^ has 
carefully collected these verbal conceits of the Hebrews, aiw 
ranged axscording to the alphabet, and the principal vari^ 
tions. 

6. Brought thus into this method by names and the strac- 
ture of the language, and carried fcwrward by the pWiarchal 
benedictions, and the honour of the race as associated with 
their ancestral names, what could the poets do other and bel- 
ter, than to connect their maxims, and proverbs with this 
characteristic in the genius of the peq)le and the language, 
imd what they would say to the understanding say also to the 
memory and the ear. From the earliest periods down we find 
not only benedictions, but also laws and precepts preserved in 
forms of expressions, in which resemblances of sound are 
flou^t. He that sheddeth man^s blood, by man shall his biood 
be shed. The Gods of the heathen are no^gods, senseless 
idols, 6lc. Isaiah is the most happy* in impressing such sen- 
tences. Leaders are stubborn, refuse to be kd, the law is 
Ught; the confiding are abiding. The mourners have heeuty 
for ashes. Among the people, instead of rigkteousnes^, is tm- 
righUousness, instead of justice, injustice, &/C. plain and stri- 
king antitheses, which impress the sentiment of the Prophet 
deeply upon the mind A part of the Proverbs of Solomon 
have the like correspondencies of sound, which as it were 
give point and completeness to the sense. 

7. Especially in the use of symbols, which the Prophets see 
<»* show to the people, or of words, which they take as it were 

. * Judg. X. 4. , 1 1 Sam. i. 27. 28. 
t Christ. Bened. Michselis diss, de pftronoraasia sacra. SeeflaoTef 
flcbuir de paxonomasia in the collection of his dissertations. 
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out of tfa^ir mouths, and point agamst themselves, we find 
tiie most artless and apt paranomasia, though for the most part 
incapable of translation. Bo is it with the language of Jere- 
miah, li. 20 — ^23, and other places. Luther, the great master 
of the (German language, has sometimes verj happily imita- 
ted expressbns of this sort, and it were to be wished, that 
where they effect the sense they might be generally preserved 
in the transla^n. 

From what has been said it seems to me clear, that the H^ 
brew paranomasia is not so ridiculous a matter, as we are 
wpt to infer from the place and character of such things in 
modern languages. That language was of a wholly different 
construction, and these yerbal conceits had an entirely diffi»> 
ent aim. The Hebrews had no rhyme, but were fond of as^ 
sonances and alliterations, to which the parallelism naturally 
led them. Which then is more intellectual and intelligible, 
the use of rhyme, which is an artifice merely for the ear, or 
the varied resemblance of souhd to sense, where the word, as 
Pope expresses it, becomes an echo to the sense. How fine 
is the effect, when even in our rhymes or in Proverbs, anti- 
theses, metaphors, images, the resemblances or diversity of 
the thoughts finds itself expressed also in an unsought but 
corresponding word. Even in philosophy happy expressions 
of the sort produce their effect, and carry home to the mind 
with the additional force of the word the observed distinction 
or resemblance in things. In the suggestions of wit and 
aeuteness they are still more in place, and so long as a nation 
is still sensuous in the character of its mind, so long as they 
carry their language with them, as belonging to the mouth 
and the ear, and not in written characters for the eye, sounds 
of this kind, as voices speaking to the memory, are no less 
{^leasing to them, than indispensable. Hence among all na* 
tions, who have no books or but few, the same fondness for 
ifcssonance and verbal conceit. Hence amoilg them especial* 
ly that emphatic and legitipiate brevitjrt thi^t rapid and mem^ 
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ortble expreasiTenew, which the tracer of letters can never 
Attain. Foolish and ridiculous, as it would be to imitote the 
taste of the Hebrew language in our own, which is of a di^ 
ferent construction, and stands upon a different grade of culti- 
vation, it is not less so to judge that pe<^le by oursel?es, and 
not to make allowance in these rei^>ects for the earlj age, 
in which they lived, the simplicity of their language, and ths 
correspondence between their outward sense and the inward 
character of their minds. Children delight in making paro- 
nomasia, and, if they "have meaning, in hearing them toa 
They show, that he, who makes them, thinks in and by means 
of the language. Poetical nations never think otherwise, so 
that I might here by a paronomasia ap^rfy the address of Mo* 
ses, (which is itself one also) 

A voice of those that answer do I hear, 
They shout not victory one to another, 
They shout not overthro^r one to another, 
The voice of those that sing I hear.* 

Among the Hebrews history and poetry rest in a great mea* 
sure on parcmomasia, as on the originals of the language, and 
only by a taste for these can our ear come to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the spirit of the language. 

And this acquaintance is the more necessary, since their 
writers delight in copying and improving upon each other in 
whole phrases, which they unfold and apaglify, each in his 
own peculiar style. This, too, if any choose to call it so, i^ 
a playing upon words, yet such as even the refined Greeks 
dii not dislike. It was a favourite practice with them to ei^^ 
press their own thoughts in the words of fitomer and other 
distinguished ancient writers ; and who would not be gratili^ 
by it ? Both the speaker and hearer are gratified, the former 
with the successful exercise of his invention, the latter with 
iindin^ a new friend in an Q)d and favourite costume, a new. 

'♦Ex.aaxli*l8, 
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thought in a known and a^^roved form o( expfession. S9 
the Prc^hets employ the figarative language of the Patriarchal 
benedictions and the Psalms. So the modern Hebrews em^ 
I^oy the words of all the more ancient writers in a new sense, 
but in the same beautiful forms of expression. Their poetica^l 
language, in employing the expression of the Bible, may be 
said, perhaps, in some sense, to be nothing but a play upon 
w(H:ds ; but how refined ! how interesting for one, who has a 
taste for the simplicity of ancient times, which in this way 
reappear, as it were, dressed in a finer costume. I could wish, 
that more o£ their poetry were known in our language, than 
hiis hitherto been, and my q>ittion ccmcerning it would be sath 
tained. — But enough on th^ie topics ; I return to the writihgtf 
of the age of Samson. 



That period, in regard to the condition of the people, was 
any thing but a happy one. Frequent collision with the 
neighbouring nations disquieted the land, and at length an 
atrocious crime led to a civil war and the almost entire extir-' 
pation of one of the tribes. Famine often bore heavily upon 
the country, and an occasi<m of this sort has given us the 
beautifully tdd family history of Ruth. In the time of Eli the 

. decline of the nation, which Was without any efficient head, 
was at its lowest pitch. The sanctuary itself, the ark of the 
covenant was captured by their enemies, and the family of the 

. High Priest came to a miserable end. — ^Eyen then, however, 
the voice of poetry was not wholly silenced ; bt^t assumed ratb^ 
er a new tone. Heroic songs were no longer heard, but the 
voice of the Prq)hetic muse^ returned. Jehovah 'fiilfilled his 
word, and gave to the oppressed people a[leader with a portion 
at least of the spirit of Moses. The calling of Samuel in the 
temple, as well as his history, is related with a quiet simplicity, 
Ukd his mother's song of thanksgiving, brings before us anoth- 
er Deborah, though in a peaceful and domestic character. 
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lljr he«rt r^toeth in Jehovah, 
Through Jehovah is my horn of jof e^ted. 
My mouth is opened wide in songs of triumph. 
For I exult in thy salvation. 

There's none that's holy like Jehovah ! 
No God but thee ! no guardian like our God I ' 

Why boast ye so of jrour high plaoes ?* 
Away with arrogance fnmout your months. 
^ Jehovah knoweth and will weigh your deeds« 

The bows of the mighty are broken,t, 
And they, that wavered, are girded with Strength. 
Those, that were full, are begging for bread, 
Those, that were hungry, are now at rest, 
She, that was barren, hath Sevenfold firuit, 
She, that had many sons, is now bereft of help. 

Jehovah killeth, and he maketh alive, 
He bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up. 
Jehovah maketh poor and maketh rich. 
He bringeth low and lifteth up again. 

He raise th up the lowly from the dust, 
And lifteth up the beggar from tbe dunghill. 
That he may seat them with the princes^ 
And make them heirs to princely thrones.t 

For the fountains of the earth are Jehovah's, 
The world hath he established thereon. 
The footsteps of the faithful hath he assured, 
But the wicked are dumb in obscurity, - 
For not by strength do heroes triumph. 

Jehovah'.s adversaries shall be dashed in pieces. 
When be from heaven shall thunder on them, 
Jehovah shall judge the whole of his land, 

* They strengthened themselves in these, and became self-confidei^ 
Asaph in Ps. Ixxv. 6. has imitated, and beautifully varied this ezpresaion, 
as well as the whole song. 

t A new period of tranquillity is beginning, in which even the feeble 
and the poor shall enjoy happiness. This she illustrates from her own 
history. 

t As Samuel, when he was judge of the nation. , Tho following fines 
srs very applicable tohinr, and the family of Eli, though I would iU>t rd- 
strict their more general sttise.: 
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Shall giT« hifl king heroick strength. 
And far exalt the power of his anointed. 

Whether Hannah uttered this song, or is merely represent^ 
ed as uttering it^ it is enough, that it anticipates and predicts 
different times from what were then experienced. The storms 
of war were passed away. The insolence of individuals, ex- 
alted in power and privilege, was at an end ; and God had 
given to others the song of triumph. Freed at length 'from 
the shame of barrenness, she sees her son rising from his low 
condition to take his seat with princes, as one of the nobles of 
the land, as a judge of the people. The family of Eli sinks 
into obscurity while he rises to distinction. By him Jehovah 
judges the whole country, even to its borders, and through his 
m^ans, too, anoints over Israel a brave and fortunate king. 
Such is the tone of this song, and it became the model for 
many Psalms, resembling it both in style and matter ; for it 
' was a prediction of what was always the favourite topic of the 
nation, a new and happier era. 

This happier era Samuel established at least prospectively* 
He was the first Prophet after Moses, who exerted an influ^ 
ence on the political organization of the state. God called 
him not by a vision, but by a distinct voice, in which he sig- 
nified to him the downfall of the vicious and indolent family 
of priests, which had hitherto ruled. His answers were al- 
ways distinct and determinate, and hence he was denomina* 
ted a Seer, instead of a Prophet. The expi;pssion continued 
in use for a considerable period, and even David retained his 
Seers, until Prophets again appeared. 

It is undeniable, that Samuel employed the first tranquil 
period in the organization of the state, as far as he was abfe, 
for commencing also the intellectual cultivation of his people. 
He established the schools of the Prophets ;♦ and though we 

* The word used, 9 Sam. vii. 8. means a shepherd's cottage or.fcM^ 
Imt the Prophets we know lived in the most simple manner. 
19 
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need not adopt the extrftTa|raBt eonceptknifl Bometines formed 
of them, yet their organization by Samuel was marked with 
wisdom. He sought to bring the arts of cultivation, which 
then consisted of musick and poetry, from the exclusiTe po»> 
session of a single tribe into general use. ' *** The hill of God"* 
resounded with the songs of the Prophets, i. e. the pupils of a 
free system of national instruction and wisdom. They dwelt 
in simple cottages, which have been very incorrectly traada- 
ted schools, and Conveyed the notion of something correih 
ponding to our own schools of learning. They were simply 
assemblages of young men, or those of maturer age, practising 
themselves under the direction of Samuel, who was the judge 
and father of the state, in what then pertained to national cul- 
tivation, not therefore, in ravings concerning futurity, nor in 
barren litanies connected with the service of the temple« 
When they met Saul, by the sentiment and lofty style of their 
songs they inspired him with the first feelings worthy the heart 
of a king,f and thesS alas 1 continued only till his regal power 
was established. In their songs, which probably sung of his 
own regal dignity, the humble herdsman first felt himself in* 
spired with more elevated thoughts, and more daring resolu- 
tion ; and even in lat^ times, when in pursuit of David, he 
iorgot even his mortal foe, seated himself among them naked^ 
i. e. in the simple dress of a Prophet divested of his regal or^ 
naments, and touched the strings of his own forgotten harp. — 
Would that some specimens, at least, remained to us from 
these hills of God, these airy elevations, vocal with national 
songs, and the poetry of nature ! But they are lost in oblivi- 
on. The association of poetry with the residence, the court, 

« 1 Sam. X. 5. 

t The passage has been reDdered ridieulotts by being misinterpreted. 
It was not by the sound of their instruments, that they gave Saul the 
heart of a Inng, but by the sentiment of their songs accompanied with 
the sound. 
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and the temple of D^vid sooq rendered these hills silent and 
desc^ate, brought every thing within a narrow compads^ and 
those ancient songs of war and viotory, those fables, and unv- 
confined songs of the Prophets of Samuel— were lost foreveiu 
Yet the germ, and the earliest flowers of the poetry of David 
belong also to these times. The pastures of his flocks were 
▼ocal with the songs of his youthful Muse/ and by these he 
gained access to the king and to the friendship of Jonathan. 
But this period in the history of David is characterised more 
by the friendship between him and Jonathan, than by all his 
{)oetical efiitsions. David appears before Jonathan a youth, 
«id after a deed of daring enterprize, which the latter could 
not himself accomplbh« Yet, instead of envying, he conceives 
for him a sentiment of affection. " His soul was knit with 
the soul of David, and he loved him as his own soul."* He 
justified him, also; to his father, (even by representations not 
entirely true, and which might have fallen upon his own head). 
He set honour and life at stake ; disregarding the impression 
made, that he gave up the throne from want of enterprise, and 
even the derogatory epithets bestowed upon him by his father ; 
for he was indeed a true and genuine hero. I seem even now 
to see them, as before the face of heaven, with kisses and 
tears, they confirm by an oath their perpetual covenant,! and 
Jonathan, as, after a long absence, he comes to his friend in 
the desert, encourages him, and says,J " fear not David, the 
hand of my father shall not find thee. Thou shalt be king 
over Israel and I shall be next unto thee." What heroick 
friendship was this ! He offered up the throne to him, that 
as a friend he might continue nearest |his person. Only an 
age of poetry, and souls like Jonathan's, but rarely found, are 
capable of such a covenant of love and fidelity: When Jona- 
than died and left the throne to his friend, what could that 
friend give him for all the kindness, which he had shown him, 

* 1 Sam. zviii. 1. 1 1 Sam. zx. 41, 1 1 Sam, zziiu 1^ . 
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but m elegy opon his tomb ? an elegy, in which, howerer, 
beautiful as it is, the memory of Saul and thaf of Jonathan 
live united, as if both had equal claims upon ^his heart I 
know, indeed, it was written for the people,* but for myself 
I could ha?e wished, that it might be written for David and 
for Jonathan alone, not for Saul and the people. And his 
Km Hophibosheth — what apology can be found for Dayid, 
that he so readily sacrificed this son of the friend of his youth 
to a false accusation, and, when it was proved to be false, in- 
stead of restoring him threefold, merely divided what had been 
taken from him between him and his base accuse- ?f And 
how lamentable, too, that he must give up the sons of Sanl, 
who yet were all of them brothers of Jonathan, in compliance 
with the cruel request of a city, to a death so shameful !| 
Here is the beautiful elegy of David <m Saul and JonatfaaB. 
To me the heart of Jonathan remains sacred, and may his 
Aime forever ad<^n the altar of friendship. 

DAVID'S LAMENTATION 

FOR K>NATHAN, Hffi FBIKKD. 

Beautiful Roe« tboa pride and glory of Israel ! 
nas Chen art tboa wounded upon tliy ki^ places ! 
Cmmsn. Fallen, Men are the beroee ! 
How are ibe heroes fidlen T 

Tell ye it not in Gatk, 
Ptabliah it not in the streets of AskeloB, 
Lest the daughters of t^ PbiliadDes rsjoiee. 
Lest tlie daughters of tlie uncirauBclsed leap fiw joy. 

Te mountains of 6i&oa» ou you heacefedh 
Let uo aore laiu wh- dew das c ead Ibrcrur. 
No moR ou yos, ye ■wMtaiM hfightsd «i& a cane. 
For tliere the shield ofhetoss was sirack doun. 

•9Saa.i.l7.ia tSSuM.zn.4. xiz.S9. 

t S Sum. nL S— 10. wtoo the WuutiM accMM oTKipuh. the Bsik 
sg of tw of the seuB ofSsrul, is itlatid. Stufjuasii] 
4<lfcsAalifisiofJ 
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The thieM of Saul, u of one imoonseeratod with oil. 

From tht blood of the dain, from the fat of the atrong. 
The bow of Jonathan never turned backward, 
The sword of Saul returned not empty. (It reached the blood of 
the slain.) 
Saul and Jonathan, dear to each other in life,^ 
They went undivided ik love to the realm of shades. 
Swifter than eagles, bolder were they than lions. 

Daughters of Israel, Weep ye lor Saul, 
No more will he clothe you in garments of purple. 
Nor deck your apparel with ornaments of gold. 
Oborvs. Ah ! hotJD are the heroes fallen in the midet of battUt 
Jonathan^ thou lovely Roe, elain on thy high plaeee, 
I am afflicted for thee, my brother Jonathan, 
Lovely wast thou to me, exceeding lovely, 
Yea, my love for thee surpassed the love of women. 
OaoBOB. Ah ! how are the heroes fallen^ 

And their weapons of war perished. 

Note. I have omitted a more literal version of the lamentation of 
David inserted by the German Editor. The sense as given by him, 
where it differs from the above agrees with the version of the English 
Bible. That version, is indeed, very true tothe original, and not the lesa 
poetical on that account. Ta. 

19* 
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IX. 

Hiftory of Pavid o the tmbor of the Psalme. How this kind of poetry 
came into use hj his means. In what relation it stood to the more 
ancient poetry. Perversion of the Psalms in the common use made of 
them. Tlie proper and natural view to be taken of them. Roles for 
usin« them aright. How far the oommon division of the Psalms into 
higher, middb, and lower is to be regarded. Division of them accord> 
ing to their lyrical character. Psalms expressive of a single senti. 
ment or picture. Examples. Psalms comprehending several Qon- 
trasted sentences and members, Examples. Psalms e^ressive of 
emotion, and didactick Psalms, Ei^^imples. Services of a German 
poet in transferring the poetical tone of the Psalms into our language. 

In the time of David the Lyric poetry of the Hebrews at- 
tained its highest splendour. The scattered wild flowers of 
the country were now gathered and planted, as a royal garland^ 
upon Mount Zion. From hia youth upward the mind of Da- 
vid had been attuned to musick and poetry. He had spent 
the happiest years of youth, as a tender of flocks, and amidst 
their rural haunts. There he had gathered those flowers of 
pastoral poetry, which ofl;en adorn, also, his heroiok Psalms, 
and even those expressive of sadness and affliction. By mu- 
sick, witl^ which was then combined not only poetry, but 
whatever of cultivation belonged to the age, he had first found 
access to the person of the king. This circumstance, un- 
doubtedly, contributed to make him cultivate md strengthen 
still more the powers of his IVIuse. Soon after, as if the same 
art was to be for him the occasion both of good and evil fOT- 
tUne, in consequence of the triumphahsong of the women, 
who went out to meet him, he was regarded as the <^ival ot 
Saul, and in several instances scarcely escaped, with his harp 
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in his hand, the javelin of the king. He betook himself to 
flight,, and for jears either alone or with a few companions, 
wandered about the deseAs of Judeea, and was like a btird 
upon the moilntains, Here his harp became his comforter 
sad friend. To it he uttered the oomplaints, which he could 
eonfide to node else. It calmed bis fbars, made him forget 
bis misery, as once it had subdued the evil spirit in Saul, and 
made him forget his envy and ve^^ation. From it he now 
drew forth tones, which were an echo 'to his feelings in 
sorrow and in joy, and the most tender and impassioned among 
them were prayers ; prayers by which his courage was excited, 
his hope confirmed, until in the providence of God he tri^ 
umphed over all. Now his harp became in his royal hands 
consecrated as a thankoffering to the publi^kt No^ n^erely 
Ihat he himself, as he had often promised, made publick the 
priayers relating to his own distress and deliverance ; he or-, 
ganized and devoted, in a far greater measure than had be^ 
fore been done, musick and poetry for celebrating the service 
of God, and promoting the magnificence of the temple. Four 
thousand Levites, distinguished by a peculiar dress, were ar^ 
ranged in classes and choirs under master-singers, of whom 
the three most distinguished, Asaph, Hen^an and Jeduthun 
are known to us by specimens of their art. The children of 
Korah, probably, belonged to the middle class. David emr 
ployed himsdf even as king to increase the treasures of this 
temple musick. Dangers and triun^phs, especially the very , 
great danger and affliction experienced from the rebellion of 
Absalom, awakened again the slumbering tones of his youths 
ful harp, to sing of royal cares and troubles. Every impor- 
tant measure which he adopted, especially the consecration of 
Mount Zion, was brought into general notice, and placed in 
a clear light by his own poetical effusions, and those of the 
poets employed under his patronage. In his Psalms his whole 
kingdom still lives. These were sung at the publick festivals^ 
Dazzled with the magnificence of the king a|id the royal cit^i 
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the pe<^l^ sung them with enthusiasm. Thej were treasiu- 
ed up and preserved as roya] Psalms; erery thing, which 
could be, was included and arran^d as such ; and these were 
imitated as far as possible by other writers. The poets *pat> 
fonized by David, followed the splendid example of their king, 
not by devoting themselves to song merely, but by doing so in 
the same spirit and style, which he had adopted ; and why 
should not the succeeding ages, in which David was become 
a sacred name, the father of the whole race of kings, and as- 
sociated with the future hopes of the nation — why should 
they not follow so glorious a model ? Even the Prophets im- 
itated him, because David was the favourite name among the 
people, because his Psalms were the song book of the nation, 
wherever it took part in Divine worship, in musick and poet- 
ry. In this way was formed the collection, which we have 
undei^ the name of David's Psalms. Not all are his or of his 
age. , Only an individual song of Moses, however, is from 
more ancient times, and later writers obviously followed him 
as their model, even when they did not ascribe their songs to 
himself. The superscription ascribing them to David, where 
it stands without farthei limitation, seems to be as indefrnita 
in its import, as the ascription to Solomon of whatever pro- 
verbs and delicious songs belong in any sense to his age, or 
correspond with his character. In short, this greatest and 
most renowned king of Israel succeeded in uniting the garland 
of lyrick poetry with the triumphal and regal crown, and 
among the Hebrews a beautiful song is synonymous with a 
song of David. 

It is, therefore, undeniable that David greatly refined and 
beautified the lyric poetry of the Hebrews. In^ructive ex- 
hibitions of the attributes of God, of human nature, of indi- 
vidual virtues and vices, of the happiness of the upright, and 

' the misery of the wicked, commenced with the Psalms, for in 
the law of Moses and in the wild and uncultivated period rf 
the Judges they had scarcely found a {dace. The warlike 
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trumpet was soften^ to a milder tone by the song of the 
shepherd's flute, and the more touching harp of the mourner ; 
for harsh as the sentiments are, which still occur in some of 
the warlike Psalms, yet the general tendency is undeniai)ly to 
a style and character of greater gentleness and refinement. 
The pomp of royalty, and the imposing arrangements of a civil 
government, were to be celebrated, and these softened and 
controlled the sacred fury of the ancient Muse. The history 
of other nations also teaches us that, in order to a splendid na- 
tional poetry it requires the splendours of a king, who^e reign 
at once furnishes by its deeds rich material for song, and se- 
cures the order and tranquillity necessary for using the trea- 
sures thus provided. The reign of David formed this period 
of the classick poetry of the Hebrews, which furnished models 
for Solomon and the Prophets. 

In the mean time it must be acknowledged, that whik 
these advantages were gained, the rude strength, the anima- 
ted movement, and the lofty sound, of the ancient poetry was 
in some measure lost. We seek in vain in the Psalms for songs 
like those of Moses and Deborah, figurative language like that 
of Job, Balaam and Jotham. Uniformity obviously prevails in 
them, because every thing was made to revolve around Mount 
Zion, and confined to the sphere marked out by the models, 
which David had furnished, and by his style of thought. 
That hill of the Prophets, full of the free-breathing poetry of 
nature, was now silent and desolate. The Seers of David 
were no poets, the regularly commissioned Asaph prc^hesied 
only upon his harp, and it was not till centuries had pas^d 
away, that the poetry of the Prophets revived. Thus every 
thing in this world has its course, and every human regulation 
its different sides of good and evil. What poetry gained in 
religious, political, and lyric cultivation, it lost perhaps in 
natural vigour and freshness. 

No book of Scripture, except the Song of Solomon, hat 
fi^er94 iO man/ m|ii|nterpretatioD8 and peryersions fironi ito 
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original aenae, as the book of Psalma. As David in his 01^ 
age gave his own feelings and sentiments general currency, 
and rendered his own style the predominant one in the songs 
<^ the temple ; so the book was destined to become the book of 
devotional song for every age, for all nations, and all hearts, 
though they had no connexion either with the spirit or the 
deeds of David. What else could result from this, but a 
great extension of the sense of the author, and an application 
of his language to objects and feelings ?ery different froBH 
those, which it originally designated? Every commentates, 
every versifier found here his own age, the wants of his^ own 
soul, his own domestic and family relations, and on this 
ground adapted it to the singing and reading of his own 
church. In that all the Psalms of David were sung, as if 
eVery member of the church had wandered upon the moun- 
tains of Judah, iad been persecuted by Saul. They sung 
with zeal against Doeg and Ahitophel,|imprecated curses upon 
$hQ Edomites ^d the Moabites, and where they could do no 
more they put the imprecations in the mouth of Him, who 
nev^ returned railing for railing, nor threatening for injustica 
, Let one read the most individualized, the most characteristic- 
ally beautiful songs of David, of Asaph and of Korah, in 
many versifications of them, then turn back to the originid 
situations and sources of the feelings which they depict, and 
will he find them always retaining even a shadow of their 
ancient form? 

In order to attain a clear view of the Psalms, as lyric po* 
ems of the age of Dayid, the following particulars are indis* 
pensable. 

1. That we forget all modern imitations, and commentar 
Ibors, even though most highly prized, and the best for their 
<mji times. They read them in accordance with the purpose, 
bX which they aimed, each for his own age, and with an ap* 
jpiication lo this of die language, the con«>lati(may and in- 
^(racticms of the book. Our aim is to see i^ in il^ oircurast«r 
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OBt of timee ftnd phie*, aad in lh«ie the heart, and ondei^ 
fltandtng of David, and the poets associated with kim. 

2. In accordance with this aim the first inquiry should be 
for the objects and situations, in reference to which these 
songs were severally composed. These are given at the head 
of many of the Psalms; ii^ others they are determined by the 
contents, and in others -stiil it must be left undetermined* 
Two things here, however, must be guarded against. In the 
first place, 'that we do not insist upon finding a Psalm for eve- 
ry trifling event in the life of David, nor invent for every figu- 
rative expression in the Psalms a corresponding situation in 
his life. The first has been done in relation to David, just 

' as in relation to other lyric poets. A locality is sought for 
^ery thing, and a memorial for every event. In pursuit of 
tW second, to find a ^situation, to which every word refers, 
strange things have been imagined, of which the interpreter 
indeed might know something, but of which the poet certain- 
ly knew nothing. 

3. We must study the peculiar language of David and his 
contemporaries, by comparing the different Psalms with each 
other, and with the history of the age. That the royal poet 
had his favourite expressions, needs no proof ; and they may 
all be explained from the situations in which he was placed. 
** The Lord is my shield, he is on my right hand, he setteth 
me in a wide place, he leadeth me to high placJes," &/C., are of 
this kind, and a series of others, which in part with some 
modification of sense were for centuries current in the churcL 
A collection of poetical idioms for all these songs would be a 
useful book, and indeed we are in need of a similar coUec** 
ticm for all the principal writers of the Old Testament. 

4. We should regard the feelings that prevail in the Psalms 
neither as an enemy, nor yet as blind defenders of them. 
They exhibit the characteristic traits of individual men, and 
as such should be explained, without being .dressed up as a 
model of holy feelings for all men. David had his peculiar 
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feeiiiigs tnd caret, both as an exiled wanderer, and at a king^ 
We are neither of these, and need therefore neither impre* 
cate curses upon enemies, whom we hare not, nor magnify 
ourselves as their conquerors; but we must learn at the same 
time to understand and appreciate these feelings. The Scrip- 
ture itself gives us a rich commAtary on the subject, for it 
does not disguise the character of David, even in regard io 
his failings. The man who sinned against Uriah and Bath- 
sheba, may also be too hasty in his language. He was rash, 
oppressed and. a warrior. He spake oflen not in his own 
name, but in the name of his people, as a father of his coun> 
try. But always, and in all circumstances, he was a man. 
His songs illustrate his history, and his history aids the inter- 
pretation of his songs; but he, that aims to see eyerj where 
in them the superhuman and unearthly, will at last see nothing 
distinctly. 

5. Again, in studying these as specimens of art, we must 
take no examples from other nations and languages, as models, 
by which to judge of them ; for the composition of such effu- 
sions must be judged with reference to the peculiar nature of 
the feelings, sentiments and language, out of which they have 
grown. Tq what does it amount, indeed, when we say, that 
this or that Psalm is Pindaric 1 merely that it contains bold 
transitions, ' lofly sentiments, and historical allusions ? and 
must not the same necessarily be found in all laudatory odes t 
Yet, in regard to the art of composition, David has nothing 
more than this in common with Pindar. The language of 
Pindar's lyrick poetry, his periods, and metrical arrangement, 
the mode of treating his subjects, derived from mythology and 
ancient history, and the nature of his subjects themselves, 
hardly admit of a comparison, and we are sure to draw fab* 
conclusions, when we suffer ourselves to be blinded by the 
word chorus. A Hebrew is by no means the same thing with 
a Grecian chorus. 

6. Still less should the style of David be judged by the mlet 
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oTIyrtok poetry formed in our own age, and not applicable 
even to all the odes of Horace, though from these they are 
professedly abstracted. The critick, who formed them, had 
for the most part, too narrow views, was not extensively ac* 
quainted with the lyrical treasures of diff(M'ent languages, con^ 
fined himself to a few favourite specimens, and by these framed 
his general rules. How then can they be expected to apply 
to an entirely different aget to situations and languages fa^ 
more simple ? Where the rules are true, they occasion no 
constraint, but flow spontaneously from the nature pf the emo- 
tions, and the impression upon the heart of the object which 
the poet represents. The characteristic traits of the poet, of 
the situation, and the language, unite their influence in the 
result produced. The rules, therefore, always require actual 
experience^ of their truth, and yet admit of this test but par- 
tially. In short, where they are true, who would not rather, 
in reading a poetical effusbn, feel and unfold them himself, 
by his own original experience, than borrow them from foreign 
models and arts of poetry, and thus violate the primitive sim- 
plicity of ancient song, by the artificial subtleties of modern 
invention. Whoever Is not qualified to feel the beauty of mu- 
sical and harmonious poetry, unaided and of himself, will nev- 
er learn to feel it by force of artificial ruljes. 

7. We must unfold and experience in ourselves the original 
nature and beauty of the Hebrew lyriok poetry. The teach- 
er should lead the scholar to observe — what is its particular 
objects represented — what is the interest attached to it — in 
what manner it is presented — what feeling prevails in the 
piece — what style and movement it holds — into what train of 
sentiment it expands itself — how it begins, proceeds and ends; 
The more simply and impressively this is pointed out to the 
youthful reader, without the technicalities of art, and with- 
out enthusiastick warmth of commendation, the more will the 
poetry find its way to his heart. What is beautiful in it he 
will love without noisy commendation ; original strains of im« 
20 
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passioned, feelifig will of themdehes make their impression 
upon him, and, if h^ has a spark of lyrick feeling in his bosom, 
Jehovah will give him inspiration. In Hebrew lyrick poetry, 
simplicity, in this development of it, is especially necessary, 
since of all poetry it was least constructed by rule, and as a 
work of art, and was rather poured iorth 'spontaneously, as 
genuine feeling wells up from a heart filled with lively emotions. 
Would that we had an edition of the Psalms, in which David 
was treated merely as Horace is ! in which, without casuistick 
subtleties, the poet should be shown as a poet, his beauty not 
indeed, cried into our ears, but i^ the same time not defaced 
by the patchwork of languages and versification forei^ to its 
nature. In higher criticism upon the poetry of the Hebrews 
we are still but children* We either stifle ourselves with va- 
rious readings, or embellish the simplicity of the original with 
the modish attire of modern languages. 

I will now go through the Book of Psalms^ in order to mark 
some of the chief varieties of their lyrical style. To d6 it fiil- 
ly would not accord with ray present plan, and no one will 
expect me in a few brief sketches, to exhaust the variety to be 
found in this collection of one hundred and fifty songs. 



It is customary to diyide the Psalma into the elevated, the 
middle, and those of a lower tone, and this is ver^ vi^ell, if the 
division taught any thing definite. Any matter of any ccm^ 
siderable extent can be divided in this way ; but the question, 
always remains to be settled, where e^ch particular piece be- 
longs. Now, let one arrange them, as he will, with reference 
to this division, and he will be at a loss in many cases, where 
to place them. The successive steps of Ipical elevation are 
so numerous, and ihe tones so near together, or rather so flow 
into eacfh other, that it would be difficult to apply such aprin^ 
ciple of arrangement to the whde number of P^ms, and afUr 
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^ of what use is the whole system. Let us, then, endeavour 
.to attain the ot^ect in a different way. 

1. Some Psalms are short. They unfold only a single im- 
age in a simple and uniform tone of feeling, and terminate 
with a beautiful completeness in tl?e expression. I might call 
them odeSy expressive of a siftgh thought, a tdi], if the last word 
did not imply something foreign. Of this sort is the beautiful 
J33d Psalm, which breathes a fragrance delicate as a rose, 

BROTHERLY UNION. 

Behold, how lavely and how pleasant, 
' When brothers dwell in peace together I . 
.Thus breathed its fragrance, round 
The precious ointment on the he^d, 
That ran adowntha b^ard of Aaron, 
And reached the border of his garment. 
So descends the dew of Hermon, 
Refreshing Zion*s mountains,* 
For there Jehovah gave command, 
That biessings dwell forevermore. 

The union of brothers, of tribes, and families is here com- 
pared with objects of highest sacredness and beauty, ^ahd 
which diffuse an animating fragrance. So the good name of 
families dwelling in unison is diffused, and gives them dignity 
and honour. So the dew of Hermon descends to water the 
parched mountains of Zion, and make them productive of bles^ 
sings. — ^As a national eong for their festivals, it has a perfect 
and beautiful close. From the flowing oinl^ment he comes to the 

• Th« conception here is not flowing down, which could not be from 
Hermon upon Zion but falling, as dew or rain. From the woody Liba, 
nus and Hermon, and from the sea, ascended the vapours, which came 
down upon the parched mountains of Judaea. It seems to have been a 
requisite in the songs sung at national festivals, that Jerusalem or Zion 

' should be mentioned. Hence the figure here. There seems to be no 

'^9&9tmXy lor altering the text. 
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descending dew, and from this to the inyocatkm of blessings 
upon Zion — the true compass of an ode. Aaron's name itself 
presents a fine example of a peaceful brother, whom his own 
brother anointed with l^e blessing of God and the glory of 
Israel. 

A SHEPHERD'S SONG. 

THE 33l> P8AUI. 

Jehovah is my shepherd, 
I shall not want. 
He maketh me liedown 
Upon the green pastures, 
He leadeth me 
Beside the still waters, 
Restoring my life. 

^e leadeth me in a straight path, 
Still faithful to his name. 
And though I walk 
Through death's dark vaUey, 
I fear no evil. 
For thou art with me, 
Thy trusty shepherd's staflf 
Is comfort and support^ 
Here, spread before my eyes. 
Thou hast prepared my table. 
In presence of my foes, 
My head thou dost anoint, 
My cup is running over. 

Yea, goodness and mercy follow me 
Through all the days pf my life. 
I shall return to the house of Grod, 
4.S long as, I live. 

From the close it is plain, that this beautiful Psalm was 
composed in exile. The commencement is a quiet pastoral, 
but his feelings lead him to drop the image of his sheep, and 
a table, a royal feast, is spread before the eyes of his oppres- 
0ors. This joyful hope rises to a full conviction, that succesa 
will attend him, as long as he lives. The sadden transitioi^ 
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from one image to another, is in the spirit of the Oriental ode« 
Yet but one feeling pervades the whole. 

Those who would examine more specimens of this sort may 
read the 15th, 29Ui, 6lst, 67th, 87th, 101st, 150th, and other 
Psalms. I could wish that I were able to translate all these, 
so much am I delighted bj their simple beauty. 

2. So soon as a lyrical effusion, either from the comprehen-« 
sireness of its subject, or the fullei^ expression of emotion, be^ 
comes extended, it requires variety, contrasts, a manifoldness 
of parts, which in the former kind we perceive only in the 
bud, in a trifling variation of the image. Here, according to 
the Oriental style, a great effect [is produced by change of 
person^ questions and answers, sudden appeals to inanimate 
OT absent objects, and; if in the form thus enlarged a sort of 
lyrical representation and action can b^ introduced, the ode 
attains its highest perfection. It has, in this way, a begin- 
ning, middle and end, the last returning again to the first, and 
the whole forming thus, a lyrical garland. This is what the 
critics call the beautiful irregularity, the ambitus, of the Ode, 
the flight, in which it strays, bi|t is nevei lost. The whol^ 
presents itself before us, a picture full of living action. No 
word can be taken away, no strophe change its place. The 
beginning and the end, are necessary to the middle, and the 
middle remains impressed upon the memory. Perfect odes of 
this sort, are few in nuinber in fdl languages, because ther^ 
are few subjects, that admit of being treated in this way, but 
where they are found they should be kept in perpetual remem'< 
brance. To the class of songs composed of several members 
I reckon among the Psalms, the 8th, 20th, 21st, 48th, 50th, 
76th, 96th— 99th, 111th— 113th, 120th— 129th. Among the 
perfect specimens, which have not only variety and contrast, 
but a progressive lyrick action, I venture to name the 2d, 
24th, 45th— 47th, 80th, 110th, 114th and 127th Psalms, 
Some include here, also, the 29th and 68th, because, in the 
voice of God in the former, and the carrying of the ark in the 
20* 
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latter, they suppose a local progress of the repreeentaitkm *, but 
for this I see no ground. The principle of progression moft 
be inward, from the one living fountain of excited emotion,, 
and cannot corae from outward geographical relations. Biit^ 
few of all these can be introduced here, and the choice is di^ 
ficult 

THE ENTRANCE OF GOD UPON MOUNT ZION. 
THE 24th psalm. 
All Jehovah's is the earth and its fulhemi. 

The worid and they that dwell therein, 
For he hath founded it upon the ^eas, 
He hath established it upon the floods. 
1. Who shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah? 

Who dare to stand in his most holy place ? 
ii. He that hath clean hands, and pure heart, 
That hath not bound his soul with perfidy, 
Vot ever sworn deceitfully. 
He shall receive a blessing from Jehovah, 
The approbation of bis guardian God.* 
1. This is the people, that seek after him, 
That seek /by face, O God of Jacob. 
Chorus, Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 

And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doom. 
For the king of glory will come in. 
1. Who is the king of glory 7 
Jehovah strong and mighty, 
9. Jehovah mighty in battle. 
Choeus. Lift up your heads, O ye gates. 

And be ye Ufled up, ye everlasting doors, 
' For tha king of glory' will come in. 
X. Who is the king of glory 7 
Chorus. Jehovah, God of Gods ! he is the king of glory, 

* Political cfimes were very properly named here, since he must be 
free from these, who would approach his national God. The blessing, 
which he was to receive, is in like mamier of a civil nattihre* The word 
means properly Justification, i. e. in a civil or political «eiiae, and bef» 
cause this involved the keeping of the law of God, and was eoi'ofod 1^ 
such as had access to him, it became in the Psalms syoonymaua .with 
happiness, grace. 
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The ehiinge af voices in this Psahn is obrious to every eaar, 
and it is equally plain that there is a progressive transition of 
thought, in its economy full of life and action. It commences 
magnificently with the sentiment, *!* the earth is Jehovah's." 
He is to dwell here upon the hill of Zion, and the wh^Ie 
earth will be spread out before him. The transition from the 
sentiment in the beginning to this little mountain is very' 
beautiful. It becomes a holy mountain, because Jehovah 
dwells upon it, and that both in a moral and a civil sense ; for 
fts nothing impure in sacrifices could be brought before God, 
so no impure worshipper could appear before \nm. It seems 
appropriate too, that only such vices are mentioned here, as 
are injurious to the general welfare ; for Jehovah dwelt here 
as their national God, as the founder and protector of the 
Jewish State.* The remainder of the Psalm is full of action. 
A multitude presents itself, knocking at the gates, and eager 
to behold the face of the monarch ; and lo ! it is Jehovah 
himself, the ark of the covenant, over which dwelt their an- 
cient God, the leader of their armies* He, who in ancient 
times had gained so many victories, a glorious king, renowned 
in war, and shown to be mighty in power, was proclaimed by 
the answering chorus, and as such he was to dwell by the resi- 
dence of the heroic king, upon mount Zion, his recent con- 
quest. The ancient doors of his tabernacle must therefore 
raise their heads, that such a monarch might come in I How 
picturesque and striking the representation ! God entered in- 
to a small tent, and would have no temple built for him by 
David, so that its ancient narrow doors have no magnificence, 
but what is derived from him, who enters within them. In 
order to give roundness and dignity to the piece the particular 
incidents attending the processsion, and historically described 

*Thi8 portioa of the Psalm, as its connexion with the remainder was 
4>nljr casual, and they could not always be sung together, became a nation^. 
al song by itself, (Ps, jtv.) as it well deserved to b(?. 
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in the 68th Psalm, are here passed over. By comparing them 
any one may understand the difference between two songs,' 
the <Mie of which is a picture fmll of living action, and the 
other history lyrically narrated. Let us now take up a Psalm 
of the same sort, but breathing a milder spirit ; the most 
beautiiUl epkbalamium of so early times* 

THE ROYAL BRIDE. 

A BONO OF LOVE.* 

My heart is nttering words of gratulation, 
My work is consecrated to the king. 
My tongue is like a ready writer** pen. 

hOf thou art fairer than the sons of men, 
And grace is poured upon thy lips, 
Therefore, God hath blessed thee forever. 

Gird on thy sword upon thy thigh, 
Most Mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty, 
And in thy majesty go forth vietorious. 
Because of truth and the oppressed** right. 

And feaKul deeds shall thy right hand perform, 
The arrows of thy quiver — (even now 
I see the nations falling at thy feet) — 
They pierce, O king, the hearts of thine enemies. 

Thy throne. Lord, is forever and ever. 
The sceptre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre. 
Thou lovest righteousness* and hate* iniquity, 
Therefore hath God, thy God, anointed thee 
With oil of joy above thy brethren. 
Thy garments are all fragrani 
With myrrh and aloes, and cassia. 

From Armenia's ivory palaces. 
Kings' daughters make thee joyfiil 
In thy magni^cence^ 

But ajt thy side. 
Thy queen is standing, clothed in gold of Ophir, 

Hearken, O daughter, look, incline thine ear, 
Forget thy people, and thy father's house, 

•Ps. xlv. 
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So shall the king desire thy beauty^ 
For he is now thy lord, incline to him. 

The daughters, too, of Tyre with presents 
Shall come to thee ; the rich among the people ^ 

Shall seek thy favour. 

The king's bride 
I Is beantifiil exceedingly — and she herself 
More beautiful, than her attire of gold. 

And now shall she be brought unto the king, 
Adorned with garments of needle work. 
The virgins, her companions, follow her, 
They shall be brought to thee, 
With joy and jubilee shall they be brought. 
And enter, now the palace of the king. 

In thy fathers* stead* O queen, shall be thy sons, 
And thou shalt make them princes in the land. 

But I will spread thy praise from age to age. 
And thus the nations sing of thee, forever and ever, v 

I have not felt at liberty, in ^translating this, to destroy the 
delightful simplicity of its age by modern embellishment. On 
tliis simplicity, and its relation lb Oriental customs, depends 
the progress and the whole representative action of the ode. 
It begins with an annunciation of | the subject, and a sort of 
dedication to the king. It then, first, clothes the bridegroom 
in all the ornaments of beauty, grace, heroick and regal cos* 
tame, and makes him worthy of reverence and love, before it 
places his bride beside hini. The ode is from the age of Sol- 
omon. This is shown by the description of the magnificent 
palace, by the daughters of foreign kings, but especially by 
the representation of the king himself, on whom are heaped 
all the blessings, which God had promised to the lineage of 
David. As a hero and king he is represented with arms, his 
golden sceptre in his hand, the rich anointing oil upon his 
head, and his garments breathing precious odours. All these 
representations are derived, partly from the history of Solomon, 
who was preferred to the throne before his brothers, and part- 
ly from the benediction pronounced upon him, that his king- 
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dom should be a peaceful and perpetual reign of righteous- 
ness, in which oppression should cease, and the rights of the 
oppressed be vindicated. A transition is then made to the 
bride. Kings' daughters minister to his happiness in his 
palace, but one is the special object of his love and admira- 
tion. As bride and consort she. stands beside him clothed in 
purest gold. The song, then, with childlike simplicity ad- 
dresses itself to the modest and timid bride, admonishing her 
to look from her veil and observe him ; to forget now her own 
country, and devote herself to^ her king, who would then love 
her in return, and be attracted by her beauty. All this is in 
accordance with Oriental customs, where the bride was little 
more than a child, and the superiour power and influence of 
the husband over her was very great. Soon, however, she 
shall enjoy the prerogatives of her station, the daughters of 
Tyre, the mart of all costly and precious things, shall wait 
upon her with bridal presents, and rich princes shall sue to 
her for her friendship and intercessicHi. In language atiUl 
more personal and flattering it is then added, that she is beau- 
tiful, not only in her outward embellbhments, but that her 0¥m 
hidden person constitutes her loveliness, and excels in beauty 
all the precious stones of her attire. In like manner she is 
brought richly adorned to the palace ; the procession moves 
with songs and rejoicing out of the view of the poet, and he 
only adds his wish modestly intimated, that she may enjoy the 
Uessings of a happy m^riage. The song closes in a Ic^y 
tone, as it had begun in a style of refinement, and exhilnts 
throughout discernment, loftiness of conception, and grace- 
fulness of style. 

We proceed noyv to other Psalms, which have not indeed, 
so wide a compass in the action, which they develq)e, but yet 
form a beautiful whole, composed pf sev^fal disti^i^t members. 
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]>£LIVERANG£ FROM DANGER 

A NATIONAL BONO.* ^ 

Had not Jehovah been with us, 
(May Israel now say) • 

Had not Jehovah been with us, 
When mea rose up against us, 
Then had they swallowed us up, 
In their fierce wrath against us. 
Then had the waters overwhelmed us, 
The waves had gone over our souls, 
The swelling flood passed over our life. 

Blessed be Qod I He gave us not 
To become a prey to th«r taeth. 
Our souls have escaped. 
As a bird fro.m the snare of the fowler. 
The snare is broken and we are escaped. 

Our help is in the name of Jehovah, 
Who created the heavens and the earth. 

The 129th Psalm is obviously formed upon the same lyrical 
model. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DANGER. 

A NATIONAL SONO. 

Often have they oppressed me from my yotith, 
(May Israel now say,) 

Often have they oppressed me from my youth. 
Yet have they not prevailed against me. 
The plowers plowed upon my back. 
They made their furrows long. 
The righteous God hath cut the cords of the wif ked. 
The foes of 2ion shall return confounded. 
As grass upon the housetops must they be, 
That before it is ripened withereth away. 
Wherewith the mower filleth not hii hand, 
Nor the binder of sheavea his arm. 
Where none that pass by Bay^ 
** The blessing of Grod be on you, "" 
We bless you in the name of Jehovah.** 
♦JPs. czxiv. 
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Similaif to the^ is the beautiful song respecting the return 
from captivity, in which the first deliverance by Moses which 
they anticipated, and made use of to enkindle their hopes, and 
strengthen their confidence, is compared with the isecond. 

DELIYBRANCE FROM CAPTIVITY. 

A NATIONAL 80N0. PS. 126. 

When God tamed back the captives of Zion,* 

We were like them that dream. 

Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 

Our tongue with songs of joy.f 

Then said they among the nations. 

The Lord hath done great things for them* t 

The Lord hath done great things for us, 

Whereof we are glad ! 

Turn then again our captivity, O Lord 
As thou tumodst the streams in the South. $ 
The sower soweth in tears, 
And reapeth with songs of joy. 
He goeth weeping, and beareth his seed, 
He cometh with singing, and bringeth his sheaves* 

Can a nation be called barbarous, that has even a few suchna* 
tional songs? and how many of them do we find among the He- 
brews? I cannot deny myself the pleasure of closing this 
class of the Psalms with an elegy, that belongs indeed to a 
late age, but is not on that account less beautiful. 

* From Egypt. [This reference of it to Egypt is not a very probable 
one, and the deliverance by Moses could scarcely be called with propri- 
ety a return to Zion, The Psalm refers properly only to the Babylonish 
exile. The poet means to say, we could scarcely conceive the unex- 
pected joy of deliverance from Babylon, we thought it a dream. Ac, 
These remarks apply also to other notes of the author on this psalm. J.] 
+ Ex. 15. 
t£x. XV. 14. These words acquire a clear, beautiful import, 
when understood of the first deliverance, and this reference of the ode 
gives its chief beauty as a whole. 

i That is in the Red Sea. Ex. 14. 
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THE CAPTIVITY IK BABYLON, 

THSldTTHPSUJi. 

By the rivers ol Babylon wo sat down. 
And wept, when we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps opon their willows. 

For they, that held us in captivity. 
Required of us a song^ 
Our oppressors required of us mlKh. 
** Sing us one of the songs of 2ion.*» 
How sliall We sing Jehovah^s 8<mg 
In a foreign land ! 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem I 
Let my right hand ft)rget me, 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. 
If I do not remember thee. 
If I prefer not Xerusalem 

Above my highest joy. ^ ^ 

/ Remember, O Lord, the children of Edom* 

In the day of Jerusalem's affliction. 
When they cried, " raze it. 
Raze it, evei;i to its foundation." 

Daughter of Babylon, the desolate,* 
Blessed be he, that requiteth thee, 
That requiteth thee, as thou hast done to us. 
Happy shall he be that seizetl^ thy little onesy 
Asd casteth them upoi^ the rocksw 

I do not join in the imprecation of the last lines ; but if thef 
Bong was written during, or immediately after, the Babylonish 
captivity, its accents must be felt, as touching and natural — 
and his beloved country is in the view of the poet sacred above 
every other object. 

3. Every emotion has its perfect sphere, in which its action 
may be contemplated as a whole. The sorrow, iwhich exalts 
itself to joy, the anxiety, which exausts itself, and sinks to 
rest, the calm tranquility, which changes intp a joyful confi- 
dence, the contemplative mood, that at length loses itself in 
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an ecstacy, and the rapture, which sinks again into calm c^- 
templation— every effection has its own ^terminate course, 
and gives consequently, a cori^esponding aftnbitus to the lyrick 
expression of it, in which we feel its completeness. I must 
go through nearly all the remaining Psalms, if I would arrange 
them according to these principles, for all are animated with 
feeling. I give here only a few examples. 

Psalms, in which the feelings are elevated from a tone of 
lamentation to hope and confidence. 6th, 22d, 60th; 62d, 
85th; 145th, and many others, 

Psalms, in which an ardent and heroick spirit is raised, till 
it sinks again to repose in the remembrance of God. 7th, 
10th, 13th, 17th, 26th, 35th, 36th, 52d-^59th, 6l8t, 64th,' 
69th— 71st, 86th, 88th, 94th, 109th, 140th^l4ad. These] 
too, are very numerous. 

Psalms, in which a tranquil confidence i? expressed through- 
out. 3d-^th, 11th, 17th, 2l8t, 25th, 27th, 28th, 30th, 37th, 
41st, 44th, 63d, 65th, 131st, 132d, &c. 

Others kre triumphal songs merely, and of these, besides the 
sublime odes already introduced, I will name only the 9th, 
18th, 33d, 34th, 66th, 116th— 118th, 138th.— It would be 
too tedious to go through with specimens of all these several 
kinds. Let the teachcir point them out to his hearers, and 
those most uniform in their tone, when psychologically con- 
sidered, will be found beautiful. Of these referred to, I can 
give here but a single specimen. 

SORROW AND HOPE* 

The 6th Psalm. 

O Lord, rebuke me not in thy wrath, 

Nor chasten me in thy fierce anger. * 

Be merciful to me, O Jehovah I for I am weak. 

Heal me, O Jehovah, for my bones tremble ; 

My whole soul is in terrors. 

And thou, Jehovah T O how long ! 
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Return, O Jehorah, deliver my soul. 
O save me for tfay mercies* sake. ' 
For in death there is no remembrance of thee, 
■ ' In the grave, who shall give thee thanks ? _ 

I am wearied with my groaning. 
All night my bed iff wet with tears. 
With tears I make my* couch to swim, 
Mine eye is consumed with sorrow. 
It looks but feebly upon all mine enemies. 

Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity ! 
For God hath heard the voice of my weeping, 
Jehovah hath heard my supplication, 
Jehovah hath accepted my prayer. 
Ashamed, confounded, shall be my enemies. 
They shall fall back, and be ashamed suddenly. 

t 

Unsuitable as this may be for a general prs^yer of penitence, 
its tone and current of feeling is still strikingly beautiful, con* 
sidered in relatipn to David a? an individual. % The languish- 
ing, and now aged, and feeble king, who feels his misfortunes 
as the chastisement of God, indulges in grief, till he sinks tp 
the brink of the grave, but, when the word " enemies" is ut- 
tered from his lips, his emotions change, his courage and hope 
return. As most of the Psalms are an artless representation 
of particular situations, much still remains to be learned from 
them of the natural movement of lyrical emotion and expres- 
sion. 

4, In many of the Psalms, which contain moral sentiments, 
a beautifiil system of instruction prevails. Of these, the 14th, 
19th, 32d,39th, 49th, 91st, 103d, 1 15th, 139th, and the didac- 
tick Psalms of Asaph generally may be named, as particularly 
worthy of attention. Iq the 9th Psalm, some have attempted 
to point out a twofold subject, but I do not discover it. From 
the great and general household of God in nature, where 
every object praises him and obeys his commands^ the poet 
comes to the more intimate relation of God to his people, 
lKbi(sh be represents as loore secure and affectionate, in the 
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same degree as it is more limited and confiding. The move- 
ment of the ode, therefore, is antithetic. The first image 
presented is raised to its greatest dignity, when it is interrupt- 
ed, and the tone of the language becomes more and more gen- 
tle and confiding, till it expresses the near firiendship of God, 
and his communion with the individual, human soul. The 
most secret and hidden faults of his friend are noticed bj 
<God, and he causes the silent suggestions of the heart to be 
received, as the discourse of a friencj. Such is the beautiful 
economy of the P«alm/ and the delightful instruction, which 
it contains. In didactick pieces of this sort generally, hoiF- 
ever, we are not to expect the same progressive action, as in 
the triumphal and warlike songs. Instruction loves a smooth 
area, and goes directly to its purpose. Finally, in the alpha- 
betical Psalms we must look for no artificial structure in the 
logical connexion. They are a blooming cluster of choice 
sentences, and arranged with a view to the memory, and the 
facility of learning them. The long 119th Psalm treats for 
the most part, of only one leading sentiment, and is a c(^e<s 
tion of moral truths expressed with many variations. I most 
not here give many examples, since some have already been 
introduced, and most of them are familiar to the recollection 
even of children. It is, too, the most beaotiful test of the di« 
^lactick, that it is instructive to children. 

A LYRICAL DIALOGUE ON DIVINE FROYIDENCS 

T» 9l8T Pbaul 

1. He thftt dweUeth ttnder the care ^f the most High, 

And abidech under the shadow of duB AUoightj, 

He sadth to Jehovah, ^ Thou art mf refnge,"* 

My fortress, and my God, ia thee wUl I trust.*' 

SL He wiU deliver thee frMi che sDares of detth» 

* A (TtMuid of many mimnterpretiiiens of the Fnlm, is the taking 
Uw, vpor^, judgment, testimoiiy m the modein, and aot in the aBcieii< 
politioal sense, which these words 'conveyed to the minds of the Jews. 
To these rete» also, ^ duties and bMe£i% i^och/he Fnlaw ceUnte. 
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He will satethd (h)m thd deadly peMilenev* 
He covereth thee witbhie feathers, 
And under his wings dost thou trust, 
His truth shall be thy shield and buckler. 

A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
Ten thousand at thy right hand, 
But it shall not come nigh thee. 
With thine eyes ehalt thou behold. 
And see the reward of the wicked. 

1. "In thee, O Jehovah ! is nay refuge.** 

2, So thalt thou dwell securely and on high.** 
There shall no evil befal thee, 

Nor any plague come nigh thy dwelling. 

He giveth his servants charge for thee, 
To keep thee in all thy ways. 
They shall bear thee on their wings. 
Lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder, 
And trample upon the young lion and the dragon. 
*^ Because he trusted in me, I deliver him, 
*• I exalt him because he honoureth my name. 

** When he calleth upon me, I will answer, i 
** When in trouble, I will be with him, 
** I will deliver him, and honour him, 
** With long life will I satisfy him, 
** And will show him my salvation.** 

Can the providence of God be taught with a sense of more 
cordial trusty or with more tenderness of feeling 1 There is 
here no chorus, indeed, but the change of speakers produces 
the finest effect. It majces the whole a fatherly lesson, pro- 
gressing and rising higher to the end, where the Supreme 
Father speaks and confirms his truth. 

But enough of examples: Iii order to feel the beauty even 
of the finest Psalms, we must transport ourselves into the age, 
in which they were written, and return to its simplicity of 
feeling. As most of the Psalms are prayers, so that childlike 
submission of the heart is necessary to the piroper use of 
them, which the Orientals require in their religious ceremo- 
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nies anfl prayers, that silent admiration of God and his 
works, which sometimes rises into rapture, and sometimes 
sinks the mind to the deepest abasement. The song hurries 
from ^thought to thought, as from mot^ntain to mountain. It 
touches the springs of emotion rapidly but deeply, and is fond 
of repeating the impression. It paints its objects only by r^ 
pid sketches. All lyriic poetry, in which pastoral innocence 
and rural sentiments prevail, requires a calm and quiet mind ; 
its beauties can produce no effect upon a sophisticated and 
scoffing one. As the heaven pictures itself only in the clear 
calm sea, so we see the gentle wave of emotion describe its 
circles only in the tranquil soul. 

Here it would be unjustifiable to withhold in silei^ce the 
name of the man, who iirst made us in Germany familiar 
with the genuine tones of the Hebrew Psalms. The most 
simple of the odes of Klopstock especially in detached parts, 
are tones from the harp of David. Many of his lyrie pieces, 
and the most artless songs of his Messiah, have given to our 
language a simplicity and truth of lyric expression, which w« 
^should seek in vain from the most successful in this depart- 
fli^At of the nei|phbouring nations* 
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X. 

CHARACTERS OF THE AUTHORS OF THE PSALMS. 

J. Of the character of David. The delicacy and sensibility of hl« 
^ mind in sorrow and joy. His confidence in God, and whence it origin* 
ated. What class of readers conseqjiently will be particularly fond 
of his Psalms. The straight forwardness and cordial sincerity, which 
characterise .them. David's praise of Abner at his grs^ve. His warm 
feelings excited by the persecution of his enemies. Passages in 
the Psalms relativ,e to Divine retribution and justice. A peculiarity 
of David in promising soi^gs to God, as the best offering, which he 
could bring. Of the passages, in which he fipeaks of the law of God, 
as the political constitution of the country. How we are to apply the 
chkracCerHstick sentiment of these Psalms. 
n. Of the character of Asaph. A theodicee respecting the fortune 
oi the wicked. Prize songs on this subject by David and the sons ' 
of Korah. 

III. Songs of the sons of Korah« ]Sarnest longing after Jerusalem, an 
affecting elegy. 

IV. Songs of anonymous authors^ What the ascending songs or songs 
of degrees probably were. Examples and proofs from what is con- 
tained in them. General view ef the whole book of Psalms. 

V. Of the musick of the Hebrews'^ T^eir various instruments of mu, 
sick. Influence of the instrument upon the various songs. What is 
meant by the word Selah. 

We have hitherto only surveyed the Psalms as it were ex- 
ternally, let us now look mwe nearly into the character of 
their authors. 

I. Charactee of David as a Psalmist, 

The leading trait of his character is truth. His songs are 
a faithful picture of his life, his feelings, and his age. Hence 
Luther called them^ m his pre/aqe to the Psalms, a garde^^ 
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where all beautiful flowers and fruits flourish, but where also 
at times the most violent winds sweep over them* If his lai)* 
guage were not in earnest, but only poetical colouring, we 
should have nothing to do but to praise his colours. Now we 
may derive instructions from his writings, by the picture 
which they present both -of good and evil.* ^ 

1. In David is manifested throughout a tender hettrf, and a 
soul full of sensibility. He exhausts the emotions and the / 
language of joy and sorrow, and there are expressiqns of thig 
sort in his Psalms, for which our language has almost nothing 
corresponding. This may be seen in the 22d, 38th, 99th, and 
many others. He is afflicted eithei; by God or his enemioB; 
(the later misfortunes of his reign he looked upon, as the 
chastisements of Jehovah) and how is his spirit bowed! 
How does his harp complain ! He is dissolved with anguish 
and tears. 

2. These tears are poured out tci^CLoc^ but ^oon change into 
trust, courage, or childUke submission, God had taken liiia 
from a keeper of sheep, and anointed him as the shepherd of 
his people, had deliveiPed him from many dangers, and sus- 
tained him under many sufferings* All this inspires him with 
an individual, personal confidence in his most faithful and 
best friend, and this confidence is the theme of his songs, 
they utter the feelings of personal confidence and friendship 
in his communion with God,t and hence they have been so 
highly prized by aU great and noble minds, who have placed 
a similar confidence in God. For all found in' them the pro 
per language of their own hearts, and could find no b^er 
expression of their feelings, than in the words of this aneient 
hero. Perhaps no on^ has exemplified this more strikingly 
than our own Luther, who found his whole heart in the book 

•For Proofe of hw cttrnertness and sincerity see Ps. 5. 17. 26. 32. 34. 
36: 63. &c, 

f See P«. XX* 18. 21. 27. 31. 40. *c. 
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of Psalms, and applied it^ to his own times, whenever and 
wherever he could do so. It* is a great and good character- 
istick in a man to believe in a particular providence. All, 
who have been exposed to severe and aumerotts trials, and 
been proved upright, have had this faith. They knew God 
not firom books, but from the truth of their own hearts, 
the experience of their own lives. No topic in relation to 
God is unfolded in the Psalms , with a scientific or theoretical 
purpose. God is he, who every where looks through the 
adul of the Psalmist, knows the truth and uprightness of his 
heart, as well as his secret griefe and necessities. This occa- 
monn him joy and grief, inspires him with confidence and hu- 
militjT. 

3, Thus his songs are the expression of the most inward 
and individual language of the heart. What to us seemit 
boastRd, when we repeat it coldly, and with but vague sym- 
psAy, WBS to him a feeling of reality in the particular circum* 
fltamces, in which he was placed* His enemies calumniated 
and persecuted him, he on the contrary washed his hands in 
iniioceiioy; they "were Btained with no blood of his persecu- 
tors. This he repr^iented to God in his songs.* If we 
woukl deal justly with David,' we should find the same 
gesxtleness and heartfelt ^cerity also, as characteristics 
of hig reign. His Joab was more harsh and violent than he ; 
fat even agaiiust his conquered foes he proceeded with all the 
magBanimity, which the times permitted, and against his do- 
mestic foes he wished never to be obliged to use severity. 
How was he afflicted at the death of Absalom } and how did 
he spare Shimei ! Even Abner, the leader of the party oppo- 
fled to hin), and who had been craftily murdered, be honoured 
u&ep' his death with a song of lamentation for a virtuous 
fcerat ' . 

^ Ps, vii xxvi, ^. t^ Sam, iii, 33, 
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And David said to Joab, 
And to all the people witi) him, 
" Rend your garments, 
And gird you with sackcloth. 
And mourn for Abner.** 
And the king himself followed thoTbier, 
AQd when they buried Abner, 
He lifted up his voice, 
And wept at Abner's grave, 
And all the people with him. 

The king lamented over Abner, '^ 

And said, 

** Abner died not as a coward dieth ! 
Thy hands were noc bound, 
Nor thy feet put in fetters. 
, As one falleth before wicked men, , 

So fellest thou." 
And all the people wept aloud. 

The reign of the peaceful Solomon was in monj respects 
far more §evere and despotick, than that of the warlike and 
conquering David. 

4. As a necessary consequence, therefore, since he was 
innocent and human, the persecution of his enemies was the 
more trying to his jpattence. The feelings, which it awaken^ 
ed, corroded his heart with anguish, and find an expression^ 
even where it should not be the case, in general Psalms oi 
praise or thanksgiving. Every one knows, how early misfoiv 
tunes give a colouring to the objects, with which the feelingg 
of the soul are connected. Early mischances, faithless friends, 
undeserved fieglect at length render the heart cheerless, even 
if they do not embitter it. Most of David's Psalms, to which 
these remarks apply were composed in afBiction, when hk 
heart sought consolation in his harp, and we all know-how 
freely the soul expresses itself under the first lively sense pf 
unjust sufiering. Though, therefore, I could wish fc^ myself, 
and with reference to their present use, that the reference to 
bis euemi^^ w^re TemovecJ from pppie of bis Psalw, as tfe? 
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8tb, 19th, 23cl, 104th, and 139th, yet they belong properly to 
the picture of David's feelings, and mode of thought. He 
, mast have given an untrue expression of his soul, if he had 
not placed it before God in this, a^ in its other traits. Yet 
he does not by these expressions lay us under any obligation 
to adopt his imprecations at unfit times or without occasion. 
It must be admitted, that his imprecations upon his enemies, 
are not always in the spirit of the Christian religion. 

These same trying circumstances gave David occasion to 
unfold the pharacters of the retribution y and righteous Judgment 
of God as the feeling of his heart prompted him, and more 
iully than had been done in earlier times. In the conception 
of Moses, God was a national God, who exercised retributive 
justice over the whole nation in their general fortunes. Da* 
rid and his cotemporaries unfold still finer traits of the Divine 
government over' individual men and over the world. Asaph 
does it as a teacher ; David as an experienced hero ; and ma*- 
ny of their expressions are now, after the lapse of three thou- 
jsand years, the most suitable for giving a moral view of God 
in his relation to the succession of events. In many of the 
Psalms it might appear, as if Job had been their model ; but 
every thing throughout flows from its own proper and natural 
occasion. ' 

5. It is a remarkable circumstance in regard to David, 
that he so often promises his songs as offerings to God, and 
considers them, instead of sacrifices and burnt offerings, of 
the greatest worth, and as vows of the sanctuary, best pleasing 
to God. These were the " calves of his lips/' of which the 
Pro^ets^ also speak, and may be explained from the charac- 
ter of David, and the age in which he lived. In our lips the 
words, arb often misapplied. With David the most appropri*- 
ate and best offering, which he could make to God was his 
songs ofpraise.^ They were the flower of his strength and 
pertained to his highest glory. To offer bullocks from the 
otail would be fax easier for a king, but he disdained to pre» 
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the finest effusions of his poetical powers. But to whona zwaog 
us will these passages of the Psalms be apj^op'iated 1 CaHes, 
bullocks, we should not offer to God, new and origiital ac^s 
we cannot offer, as David did ; and from whom, morecf^et, 
does God require such poetical expressions of peniteiftoet 
Thus these words are far us lifeless and uiluneaning. 

6. David reigned in a state, whe^ the government wis 
properly a theocracy, in which he stood in the place of God, 
and was under the necessity of governing himself in accOTd^ 
ance withSt^ ancient economy, the established c<mstitation of 
the country. This gives to his songs throughout a ^>irilual 
character, even where he speaks oi mere secular laws and 
regulations. He sat as a prince or vicegerent of God upon 
Mount Zion ; in righteousness and judgment his priest^ m vk> 
tory his instrument, in the observance of the national lawi 
his servant, no less than the lowest of his people. When, 
therefore^ all the deeds and trittmphs of David are ascribed to 
God, when the king rejoices in his God, boasts of his power, 
and swears new fidelity to his laws, all these e3q)ressions per- 
tain, in fact, to the peculiar national language and relations. 
When he celebrates the wonders, i. e. the appropriate beauty 
and excellence of the Mosaick laws, and so often binds himself 
to rule in accordance with them, he was in so doing no indo- 
lent youth kneeling at his harp, as ho is sometimes represent- 
ed. Even in those Psalms, in which he speaks of his love to 
the law of God, he speaks also of his diligence in bilsiness, of 
his watchfiilness of his own heart, that he might not beeome 
arbitrary and unbridled, in short, of his reverence for the laws 
and usages of his country. That he was bound to ^ so he 
felt very distinctly, but most deeply, when he had transgressed, 
and the chastisements of God were upon him. " I have sin- 
ned against Jehovah, my nation's God, but ;)vhat have these 
sheep done ?" 

These few traits may serve to show, with what a free and 
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liberal spirit the Psalms of Da^vid musr15e used, if they are to 
be for us what they were for their author. Here, too, the 
rule of Young may be applied, that we often approach most 
nearly to the ancients, when swe seem to be farthest removed 
^om them* The flowers of general instruction and ornament 
may pass into our mind, and all the delicacies of language 
and style may also, become ours, if our hearts sympathize 
with the emotions, which they express. But all blind imita- 
tion is here, too, but a worshipping of Baal, and such expres- 
sixMis as cfl/tyc5 of the lips are but unmeaning words. — Only 
then, do individual Psalms become favourites, when we find 
them, in particular situations of life, beautiful, elevated, and 
true, as the proper language of our own hearts, and learn to 
love the ancient harp of David, as anticipating or echoing the 
tones of sentiment in our own souls. 

II. Character op Asaph as a Psalmist. 

In didactick Psalms Asaph excels David. Hi& soul was 
less tender, but more calm and free from passion. The best 
of his Psalms are formed on a beautiful plan, and his national 
songs, also, are peculiarly excellent. In short, he merited the 
name of a Prophet, i. e. of one divinely inspired upon the 
harp. A single specimen of his didactick poetry must suffice. 

A VINDICATION OF GOD IN REGARD TO THE HAPPINESS 
OF THE WICKED. 

The 73d Psalm. 

Yet, surely God is good to the upright,* 
To such as cleave to him with pure hearts 

My feet indeed were almost gone, 
My steps were already slipping, 
For I was envious at the foolish^ 
And jealous of the prosperity of the wicked. ^ 

* In many passages the word Israel is taken in a donstmctio pregnans 
and the notion of uprightness, contained in it is to h6 interpreted by itself. 
22 
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No snare of death ia aptoa4 fortbam,* 

But they are strong and, firm. 

They know not the troubles of life, 

The scourge of misfortune reacheth them not, 

Like other men. 

Therefore their pride adometh them with chains. 
Their violence decketh them with rich auire,t 
Their eyes look out from amidst fatness, t 
Their devices flow forth from their hearts. 

They scoff, they speak evil of afriend,l| 
They speak with arrogance. 
They place their mouth, as Gods in the heavens. 
And their tongue must be obeyed on earth.^ 

They satisfy their thirst from solid rocks, 1" 
They press from them abundant water. 
And say, bow ? doth God know this 7 
Hath the Most High knowledge of us ? 

These are the thoughts of the ungodly, 

* Death is here represented as a hunter, lurking about the path s of 
mortals. The persons spoken of here, have made a covenant with him,, 
and a leage with the grave, so that he spreads no nets for them« 

t It it not said merely they are rich and proud, but oppression has 
given them the wealth of others. 

t If any choose to read the text here with the ulx. I have no objec. 
tion, but the other reading*, also, gives an opposite image. Their eye 
looks forth proudly, and its visions must be accomplished, so too, th^ de- 
vices of their hearts. 

I) Stoe the other Psalms of Asaph. 1. 30. 

§ Heavens and earth are here contrasted. They raise their haads 
even to the heavens, and their word goes forth over the earth, and ia ev 
ery where obeyed. Co mpare Ps. clixviii. 15. 

IT Every one knows, that the two members of the common translations 
do not correspond. The second is clear, the fault must, iherefore, be in 
the first. I divide the words differently, and there is not only sense and 
parallelism, but we see a paronomasia with the following worda. It is 
an image of the severest oppression, and happily introduces what foUowa. 
The Masoretic text, also, indicates a defect here. 
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* 

And these are they, ihat prosper in the world,* 
And thatiDcretee in riches. 

In vain, therefore, have I kept pure mj heart, 
^ And washed my hands in innocence, 

For every day have I been scourged. 
And every morning chastened with affliotion.f 

I said, I will declare, how it is with it. 
** Lo! they are ^e generation of thy children**' 
' My word was false !— 
I thought to understand it 
But was in painful doubt. 

Until I went into the councils of Grod, 
^nd then I understood their end. 
On slippery places hast thou set them, 
/ And into deep abysses are they falling. 

How are they desolate in a moment. 
And utterly consumed with terrors !t 
As a dream when one awaketh. 
So, O Lord, hast thon awaked, ii 
And put to flight their empty image. 

How was my heart distressed. 
My veins pierced through with pain,. 
That I, so foolish, knew it not. 
But was in judgment as a brute before thee.§ 

Now, I cleave continually to thee. 
For thou didst hold me by my right hand. 
Guide me alwaj^, even as thou wilt, 

* The persons spoken of are those who live in abundance, the beati, 
fortunate men. 

f Fortune changes every morning, brings every day some new oalamity 

I The words of the original present a very vivid image. 

Q Thatvthe word means in awMngt not in the city appears from the 
oeatezt. 

4 The sequel shows clearly enough, what is meant here. He Was at first 
in respect to the purpose of God, as a brute, i. e. he understood nothing 
of his purpose, judged irrationally, and was disposed to break away from 
him and violate his faith. (See Ps. zzzii. 8.) Now he judges differ- 
ently of God, and cleaves to him as the following verse represents it with 
i lf«petittOD of the word, 
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And then recehre me with honour. 

For whom have I in heaven hut thee. 
And wliom on earth do I desire beaide thee ? 
My flesh and heart are wasted away» 
But thou art the strength of my heart, 
Thou art my portion, O Grod, forever. . 

They that are far from thee shall perish. 
Thou destroyest all, that fall away from thee. 
But good for me is drawing near to God. 
In God Jehovah have I put my trust. 
Still will I Sing of all thy works. 

How beautiful are the sentiments of this Psalm ! It begins 
with a brief moral sentiment,* the result of many reflections, 
with which it also closes. Soon and imperceptibly he comes 
to his situation of trial,f describes how he fell into error, aiid, 
when he has placed this picture in the clearest light, makes 
another transition. J He is brought into the counsels of Di- 
vine providence, and sees that in his former opinion he was 
brutish. New vows of fidelity to God (having reference to his 
former wavering) are uttered with the greatest fervour, || till a 
general moral sentiment again closes the Psalm.§ Both in 
its sentiments and its arrangement it is a beautiful didactick 
Psalm. 

We must not extend his views beyond their proper bounds. 
Asaph saw the prosperity of the wicked, and saw it vanish 
away, while the happiness of the upright is true and abi- 
ding — this is the extent of his view. Neither future retribu- 
tion of the former, nor an exposition of the eternal blessings 
of the latter, was the purpose of his ode. 

If I mistake not, there is in several Psalms a noble compe- 
tition in the treatment of the subject presented in the above. 
We have already contemplated one Psalm containing similar 
views.^ It treated the subject as a dark enigma, in a lyrick 

•V.l. tV.2.3. tV.13— 16. 

II V. 33—36. § V. ^7— 38. f Vol I. ^ 180, 
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and beairtifiil style, like all the Psalm&of the sons of Korah. 
Her6 ia the rival song of David on the same theme. 

TCJE PROSPiTOTY OP THU WICKED. 

I said, I will be watchAil all 013^ lifey 
That I may guard my^ tongue from sin. 
. . I will restrain my mouth in silence, 

While wicked men are present with me. 
I kept silence, and ceased also fronjk |oy,^ 
My sorrow was excited in me. 
My heart was glowing in my bosom,. 
While I was musing the fire burned,. 
And — then I spake with my tongue. 

Jehovah, make me know mine end. 
How short my life is, 
That I may know how frail I am. 
Behold, my life is but a hand-bxeadth^ 
And all my time as nothing before thee^ 
The life of man is but an empty >8ha4ow,, 
That thinks itself enduring.f 

Yea, man goeth forth a shadowy image,, 
Yea, he disquieteh himseH' in rain, 
He gathereth and knoweth not for whom.. 

On what then do I place my hope 7. 
In thee, O Lord, is all ipy hope,, 
Deliver me from my transgressionsi 
And make me not the sport of fools. 
So will I keep silenoe, and open not my mouth,. 
For thou wih do all things weU.| 

Remove thy stroke away from me^ 
I faint from the blQw of thine hand. ' 
For when thou dost rebuke severely 
Even the strong man fbr his iniquity, 

* Hdw refined and yet how true I We caonot repress and break o^ 
our anxious thoughts by concealing them. They must find vent ; the^- 
quist be freely unfolded^ 01: they corrode th/e heart still more bitterlyv 

f The oxpression in the origmtl is concise and beautiful. 

I Thou wilt acco mplisli it better than I canpre«crib«s 
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HblM«rtyis«Miiiiniedi*b]rthe moth, 
Ye«»,inan is altogether vanity. 

Hear then my prayer, Jehovah, 
Give ear unto my supplication. 
Be not silent, when I weep before thee. 
I am here a stranger with thee, . 
A wanderer, as all my fhthers were. 
O spare me, that I may recover strength^ 
Before I go hence, and be no more. ^ 

A song of tenderness, composed perhaps during sickness, and 
wholly in David's style, abounding in fine personal feeling. 
One, who is fond of this, will prefer the song of David, those, 
who seek instruction, the psalm of Asaph, and those, who 
delight in lyrical invention, the ode of the sons of Korah, 
which, in depicting the fate of the wicked, ventures into 
the realms of death. David has another instructive psalm (Ps. 
37.) on the same subject. There are several similar lyrical 
competitions in th^sfahns, especifdly in the national songs. 
(Com. Ps. 46. and 7B, 80. 85. 44. 78. &c.) To compare them 
together is a very pleasing task, which illustrates the charac- 
ters of the writers, as well as their peculiar styles of compo- 
sition. 



III. Songs of the sons of Korah. 

Were these songs written by David 1 If so, why was not 
his name attached to them? since to him, as well as to Asaph, 
other songs are ascribed, which probably bdong to later 
times. Perhaps they may hav6 been from one of Heman's 
choir — and their author may not unjustly be esteemed the 
most elevated and truly lyric poet of all in the collection. 
His national songs are brief, fkU and animated. The 45th 
Psalmf'is otte df the most beautiful bridal songs, the 43d one 
of the finest 6legies^— The latter is inserted here as an ex- 
ample. 
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LONGING AFTER JERUSAU3M. 

The 42. 43. PaAui. 

Aa the liart panteth after fountains of water. 
So panteth my sonl after thee, O God. 
My soul thirsteth for God, the living God,* 
When shall I oome, and see the face of God ! 

My tears were long my meat day and night. 
While day by day they said to me. 
Where now is God, thy helper. 
J thought thereon ; (and poured forth ray tears) 
As I went with many to the house of God, 
With joy and praise in a rejocing throng. 

Why c^ thou east down^ O my mnd, 
And why art thou disquieted within me ? 
Hope thou in Godi for I shaU yet praise Atm, 
^tfft, my deliverer nnd my God, 

And yet, O God, my soul is grieved, 
Therefore will I remember thee, 
Here amidst mountains and streams. 
By Jordan, and the hills of Libanus. 

As there wave rusheth upon wave, 
They rush upon me like thy billows, 
For all thy waves and rivers 
Have gone over me. 

And yet the goodness of Jehovah 
Upholdeth me by day. 
And in the night his song is with me, 
Even prayer to my God, the living God, 

I sing to God my rock, 
Wherefore dost thou forget me, 
Wherefore go I mourning, 
For the oppression of my enemies ? 

It pierceth through my bones, 
When my enemies reproach me. 
While day by day they say to me, 
Where now is God, thy helper ? 

•The living God is contrasted with lifeless idols, Here too it has a 
beautiful allusion to the living fountains above. 
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Why art t Ami eoff d&wn O m^f mk^ 
And why art thau di$^uieted within me ? 
Hope thou in God, forlthaUyet praise him^ 
Htm, my deUterer and my Ood. 

Judge rae, O Ood, maintaia my right, 
Deliver me from a mercilesa nation. 
From a deceitful and wicked man. 

For thou art the Gpod in whom I trust. 
Why dost thou cast me offT 
Wherefore go I mourning 
For the oppreseion of my enemies ? 

O send out thy light and thy truth,* 
That they may lead me and guide me, 
That they may bring me to thy holy hill» 
And to thy tabernacle. , 

Then will I go unto the altar of €rod^ 
To God, who is my joy and rejoicing. 
With the harp will I sing praise to thee, 
O God, my God. 

Why art thou east down O my soul. 
And why art thou disqttieted within me ? 
Hope thou in Qod Jot I shall yet praise him^ 
Him, my deliverer, and my God, 

I mast not analyze this delightful picture, so full of lyric 
pathos. For those, who do not of themselves feel the beauti- 
ful transitions, the gentle movement, and dream as it were of 
these self quieting meditations, especially the picture of the 
regicms about Libanus and the Jordan, would not be taught 
to feel them by the fullest exposition. As every one,, who 
seeks for consolation, seizes upon the first object for aid, so 
'the eye of the afflicted mouraer here falls upon the rushing 
billows of the rivers, which' flow out from the kke Phiala. 
They rush with a mournful sound, and bring before his mind 
an image of the affliction, which Jehovah had poured upon 

*Thy Urim andThommim. The passage shows, why David referred 
to them. 
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his soul ; till he reflects, that his harp still remains faithful, 
and with it he again, full of confident hope, which already 
becomes a present reality to his mind, transports himself to 
the rejoicing choirs at Jerusalem. 

IV. Songs oip anonymous authors. 

We have a considerable number of Psalms with no name 
attached to them, of which maoy were probably from later 
times, but which are not therefore the less valuable. In some 
of them we discover more refined doctrines than belonged to 
the age of David, and shall embellish our third part with sev- 
eral of the number. At present I can only say a word of the 
so called ascending songs or songs of degrees. 

Some consider the songs of degrees, as marching songs in 
the return from Babylon, because Ezra 7. 9. calls this return 
an ascent. The contents of most of them have little to con- 
firm this supposition. Many are at all events from late peri- 
ods, and the 137th distinctly sings of the captivity in Babylon 
but very few of them seem to refer directly to the journey 
toward Jerusalem. Does the word ascent mean nothing else 
in Hebrew? Was it not the expression commonly used of 
those who went up to Jerusalem, and especially to the nation- 
al festivals? Why may we not suppose then these songs of 
degrees to be only the same sort of travelling festival and na- 
tional songs, as many others from David, Asaph, and the sons 
of Korah. Such they plainly are, and with this enlarged 
vievifcof their character they are for the most part intelligible. 

I begin with the 120th Psalm, though unwillingly, as it has 
very little to show the circumstances, in which it was com* 
posed, and is perhaps an entirely personal and individual lam«» 
entation. 

COMPLAINT OF UNFRIENDLY COMPANIONS. 
The 120th Psalm. 
In my distress I call upon Jehovah, 
I cry unto him, and he beareth me. 
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Deliver me, Q Jeh6vfth from ilBAderoas lips, 
And free ttie from a deceitful tongue. 

What doth it to thee, the deceitful tongue 7 
What doth it to thee 7 
It pierceth as sharp arrows of the warrior, 
^ It bumeth like coals of pointed wood. 

Alas that I dwell in robbers tents,* 
And dwell as with Arabian savages. 
Too long have I dwelt with men, 
^ Who are enemies of peace. 

I am for peace, bat when I speak, . 
They are for war. 

The speaker is a sojourner, who complains of the mtolerable 
disposition of his companions. He dwells intents^ and' com- 
pares those around him to Arabian robbers. He wishes the 
time, which he is to spend with them, were at an end, and 
this is all we learn from the text of the Psaflm. 

Were these tents moving toward Jerusalem? Did they en- 
camp without the city, as they oflen must do, during the na- 
tional festival. These questions are more easily asked than 
answered. 

The 121st Psalm explains itself more fully. There is no- 
thing in it of Babylon, but it exhibits a march towards Jeru- 
salem and the holy mountains. 

A SONG OF GRATULATION IN GOING 

TOWARD JERUSALEM 

The 1218T Psalm. 
I lift my eyes, and look to the hills. 
From which cometh my help. 
My help cometh from Jehovah, 

* The word means a skin, a ruder tent covering, from which a wil(| 
racei living intents perhaps, had their name. The complainer therefore 
says ** it is with him, as if he lived with wild savages" The Israelites 
were never captives in Meshek and 'Kedar, and these places were ikr 
asnnder. They are used here only figuratively, as the parallelism 
shows. 
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Who made the heavens and the earth. 

He will not suffer thy foot to slide, 
He that keepeth thee will not slumb^er. 
Behold he , that keepeth Israel, 
Will neither slumber nor sleep. 

Jehovah will be thy keeper, 
Jehovah will be thy shade. 
Who goeth (as a friend) at thy side, 
TThat the sun smite thee not by day, 
Nor the moon afflict thee by night. 
• The Lord preserve thee from evil. 
The Lord preserve thy soul. 
The Lord shall guard thy going out. 
And thv coming in now, and forevermore. 

Let us conceive a young Israelite^ who like a new fledged 
bird looks toward the mountains, in which his confidence is 
placed, who eagerly desires to proceed upon thp journey, and 
to see Jerusalem, and whose aged father bestows these blessings 
on him as he departs, and so it will be word for word explain* 
ed. It is no going up from Babylon, for .who there should be- 
stow such blessings? It is the voice of a tender farewell, 
which cannot find a last word, and satisfy itself with the be- 
stowment of blessings. The song might also be sung on the 
way by individuals or in choirs. They congratulated each 
other on their journey. 

That the 122d Psalm expresses the desires of a young Is- 
raelite, who has already been once at Jerusal^n, and is now 
rejoicing at the annunciation of another journey, has been 
already remarked. Th6 123d, 125th, 134th plainly show, that 
they belong also to the same class. The 124th, 129th are 
songs of thanksgiving for the deliverance of Israel, such as 
were sung at national festivals, and such as we find among 
the songs of Asaph, and the sons of Korah.* The 126th is 
of the same kind, probably composed during the captivity, 
and aflerwards retained as a national song, as a memorial of 
confidence and jay. The 133d praises the unity of tribes 
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and families, the 128th the happiness of domestic life, the 
127th the blessing of a numerous family, though their educa- 
tion requires toil and care — all of them the finest subjects for 
an assembled people. Would that we had many such adapt- 
ed to our customs and modes of life, as pure, as concise, as 
full of ^ the spirit of song, as -these were for the people of Is- 
rael. The 130th is a confession of sin, a preparation for re- 
ligious sacrifice, when one felt himself oppressed with a sense 
of guilt. The 132d commends to God the. family of thp king, 
Zion, the priests, and was thus destined for the same occa- 
sions. Finally these fifteen beautiful songs were followed by 
songs of praise, which were obviously designed for the temple 
and the publick festivals.* 

If we look over the book of Psalms in this way, we may 
easily arrange it for ourselves, especially if we take the Jew- 
ish division into five books to aid us. The national psalms 
stand, for the most part, between the others, not each by it- 
self, but in small collections. Here is a brief view oi the 
an:angement. 

Ps. 1. The preface or introduction to the book. 

Ps. 2. A royal Psalm, the crown of the book. 

Ps. 3-40 Mostly Psalms having personal reference to David. 
These include the first book according to the Jewish division. 

Ps. 41 — 49. Songs of the sons of Korah, composed on a 
variety of subjects. Most of them are national songs, and 
the 50th, the beautiful didactick psalm of Asaph, closes the 
first collection of Korahite songs. 

Ps. 51 — 64. Songs having personal relation to David. 

Ps. 65 — 68. National psalms, perhaps also those that fol- 
low, till the 72d on the reign of Solomon closes the second 
book. 

Ps. 70 — 83. Songs of the Korahites and other writers, the 

*The book of Psahns was probably composed of distinct smaller col- 
lections, and these belonged to one, which had been called the book of 
travelling songe, the songs of ascent* 
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greater part of them nationaL> Hfre eloses the third haokt 
which was wholly from poete eonneoted with the temple mu* 
sick, and probahljr was at a later period appended to the 
Psalms of Darid, which closed with the second book. 

Ps. 90. The soi^ of Moses. Ps. 91—107 and to the end 
of the book psalms of pl^in and general import; plainly a 
contribution from the temple, and for the use of- the national 
festivals. The fifth book is the latest, and most miscellaneous 
collectton. 

Ps. 108—110 Songs of David, or having reference to him. 
Ps. 111<^118 Psalms for the temple and festivals. The 119 
a collection of moral precepts. Ps. 120 — 134 the songs of 
degrees, which are closed with songs of praise, and Ps. 138— 
145 Psalms of David, which are also closed with songs of 
praise. We see how they all fall into groups, and an editor, 
who treated the Psalms merely as songs, could by arranging 
them in this way aid the clearness of our view, and facilitate 
the memory of them. 

V. Op the MU8ICK OF THE PsAJ-MS 

Notwithstanding the elaborate treatises we have on this 
subject, we obtain few results from them in regard to the po- 
etry and economy of the Psalms. Nothing is so difficult to 
to be transmitted from one age, and the customs of one period 
and country to another, as language and musick. They float 
upon the air, and are fleeting as the breeze. The ancient 
and modern musick, the musick of the East and of the West, 
are so different from each other, that, even if we knew more 
of them there would be found but little, which our ears 
would relish. I remark only briefly. 

^1. The instruments, which are named in the Psalms, are 
either rulings or only accon^)ajpying instruments. The ac- 
compaoyiDg are obyiouslythe common ones, which therefore 
do n^t oip^r in.aoy of the inscriptions. They belong to the 
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Aill ehoms of Joyful exdanuuiofi ifld praise, and to the *taagg 
of the temple. Since the peofde renuuaed only in the outer 
court, and the music sounded to them from the temple, or un- 
der the open sky, the multitude of singers and plaiiKinstruments 
is readily accounted for. To this class belong the castanets, 
the adufa, many kinds of trumpets and flutes. It was a 
kind of military musick, because the God of Zion .was a 
Lord of Sabaoth i. e. of warlike hosts, and to this character 
the sentiments of many psalms have an obvious reference. 
When it is said, that Asaph struck the castanets, this is not 
named as his only instrument, but with this he led t^e choir, 
.he beat the time. In some songs also he pr<^hesied, i. e. 
employed his inventive power, as a poet with the accompani* 
ment of his musick. 

2. The softer musick, accompanying the languag9 of poet* 
ry, was formed by single instruments; hence one song is re* 
ferred to the flute, one to the guitar and harp, another to the 
horn, &c. It would seem, that the ancients, with whom po^ 
etry and musick were intimately associated, attached more 
importance, than the moderns, to giving every instrument its 
peculiar effect, and even designating by it the character of 
the poetry ; for if needs no proof to show, that each instrp* 
ment with its peculiar tone has also, as it were, a peculiar 
sphere of emotion, in which it is fitted to produce its efiRsct. 
Hence we have striking examples of what effects certain 
tones on this or that instrument, which were the favoiurite 
airs of an individual hearer, have produced on him. As all 
the power of musick rests upon its simplicity, the artist 
with the simple tones of his instrument has the heart of one, 
with whom it is a favourite, in his power, and plays as it were 
immediately upon it. In the mean tiipe the harmonious up> 
roar of all instruments, the artificial swell of sound, that 
reaches the clouds, may indeed enrapture the ear of a con- 
noisseur, but becomes a real Babel to the feelings of one, 
who wishes only to have his feelings affected. Should the 
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aiaters, who hare been separated, by art, muftick and poetry, 
once become again more intimately united, we should agam 
hear of" a song for the harp," and " a song for the flute," as in 
the songs of Asaph and David. By the study of a single in- 
4itrume^t we learn the kind of passion, which it awakens, and 
to distinguish more deeply^e tone of feeling, which it excites 
in the heart ; and he, that can happily express this in the lan- 
guage of lyric poetry, will accomplish more than can be done 
by all the rules of the critical art. 

3. Since antiquity and the East, even now, have known 
nothing of our artificial harmony, since the poetry of the 
Psalms has only a very free arrangement of metre, and little 
or no regular scansion according to our method, all attempts 
to model our language by that, or that by ours, are in v^in. 
Free and indeterminate metrical movements float in the air. 
Melody and the controlling influence of ^ling determine 
their rythmical balance only in a very general manner. 
This is shown in the Psalms by the so frequently occurring 
** Selah.*' If we compare the most decisive passages, they 
are found to correspond nieither with pauses, nor the da capo, 
nor intermezzo, but must mean change of toncy which is ex- 
pressed either by increase of force, or by a transition into 
another time and mode.* The subject of the song, or its 
tone of emotion change, and since the melody was not very 
definitely marked for the singer and the musical composer, a 
nota bene was attached to the most important passages in 
the book of Psalms. Songs, which are impassioned in their 
character, most commonly have it, especially where the sub- 
ject is changed. In uniformly ^^idactick Psalms and those of 
loftier tone, which are ^ill uniform, it does not occur. Where 

* From all books of travolB we know, that the Orientals are fond of a 
very uniform, and, as it appears to the Europeaoe, a very doleful sort of 
musiek, but that in certain places they suddenly change the time, and 
pass into a different melody. This it prohdbly wast which in the Faabtis 
it designated by "Selah.** 
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U stands ^ the end, it mmy Aow, that they were accetistomed 
to sing another eontiniiously after it, as it is nndeniable^ that 
they were fond of thus linking together and associating sev- 
eral different psalms.* The Greeks translate '*Selah by 
d&ayfalfMiy which Suidas and others explain by fisXaS&mg ewal- 
^^Y^, concentus mutatio. It ^ws therefore, that «iich 
songs were set to musick throughout, only however after the 
very simple method of the Orientals, which varied with the 
change in the song which it accompanied. On the whole we 
find that we have indeed the words of these ancient songs, 
but that especially in our imitations the living spirit, which 
depends upon the recital, is far firom being attained. 

A SONG OF PRAISE 

TO GOD AND HIS RIGHTEOUS PROVIDENCE. 

The 92d Psalm, t 

A SONG FOR THE SABBATH DAY. 

It is good to give thanks to Jehovah, 
To sing praises to thf name, O Most High. 
To show thy loving kindness in the morning, 
Thy faithfulness every night, 
Upon the len-stringed harp, and the lute, 
The guitar of the sounding strings. 

Thou, O Jehovah, hast rejoiced me with thy work, 
I will triumph in the work of thy hands. 
How great, O Lord, are thy works ! 
How unfathomable thy counsels ! 
rhe brutish man understandeth it not, 
Neither doth the fool comprehend it. 

When the wicked spring up, as the grass, ' 
And all the workers of iniquity flourish, 

* 1 Ohron. 16 is madt vp of parts from four c^dreht psaknB. Ps. zxzii. 
xzxiii. were probably also sung together, and so of others. 

t Probably this Psalroi the sothpr of which is traknowii^ wat deigned 
to be sung by the Levites on the Sabbath, and ia theten^le. 
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l*hey yet shall perish at the last^ 
But thou, O Jehovah, abidest 
The Most High, foreverraore. 
Behold, O Jehovah, thine enemies. 
Behold thine en emie s .shall perish, 
All the evil-doe^^^ll be scattered, 
But my horn 8hl^^>u exalt. 
As the horn of a wild bullock, * 
And I shall be anointed' with pure oil. 

Mine eye looks with courage on^ny foes. 
Mine ear receives the tidings of evil, 
To the wicked, that rise up against me% 
The righteous flourish like thejpalm tree. 
And grow up like the cedar of Lebanon. 
Those that are planted in the house of the Lord, 
Flourish in the courts of our God. 
They still shoot forth in old age, 
' They are full of sap, and their leaf green. 
To show that Jehovah is upright. 
And there is no unrighteousness in him. • 

* TTiat is, thou dost raise my courage, and increase my strength. The 
wild ox is superior to other animals, by the magnitude and elevation of 
his horn. Hence, his horn is often mentioned, as the symbol of strength # 
and superiority of power. So Moses speaks of Joseph. Deut. xxxiii. 17. 
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XI. 

PSALMS JEtELATING TO THE KING. 

The Psalms considered in certain national poinuof view. Of God as a 
judge and national God in the temple. Intimations and expressions of 
the Psalms on this point. Of songs of triumph over other nations in a 
religious tone. Examples of this. Peaceful and religious scenes in 
Psalms of a warlike character. Examples. O^the king as a repro^ 
sentative of Jehovah in a theocratic government. The second Psalm 
accompanied with Temarks. Of the king as covenanted with Jehovah, 
who dwelt near him. The 110th Psalm, with remarks. Of the pro. 
mises respecting the lineage of David. Their influence on the Psalms. 
The last Psalm of David. The times of Solomon, a Psalm. Celebnu 
tion of Mount Ziun in the Psalms and Prophets. 

I am very well aware, that I h^ve by no means exhausted 
the internal character of the Psalms. But in order to do so an 
extended investigation of the subject matter, of which they 
treat, would be requisite, and for that, I have no room in the 
present work. The finest sayings respecting God, his attri- 
butes and works, his government and retributive justice, the 
protection, which he extends to the good, the worth of prayer, 
and of uprightness in his sight, are so well known to us 
through the Psalms and the applications made of them, that a 
collection of them seems unnecessary, I venture, therefore, 
only to indicate certain leading points of view ^ which exhibit 
the subject matter of some of the Psalms, in \\&^xo^t rekoion 
to the age, in which they were composed. 

1. Elevated and sublime, as are the expressions ccmcemiiq^ 
God, which occur in the Psalms, we must yet bear in mind. 
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that, especially in those of the age of David, Jehovah is still 
represented pecidiarly as a mimnal G^od, who was worship- 
P^ as the king aqd judge ^^Hp land in bis temple. This 
view of the subject gives a^Hch of force to the songs in 
general, as positive meaniuMB particular e^^pressions, David 
contemplated God a,s the pmate friend of his person, and his 
individual fortunes ; but in the temple he approached with his 
confessions and songs, as into the presence of his judge. 
Hence we are to explain the account of his sins, as infirmities 
or as transgressions, because both were matters to be spoken 
of in the temple, Heiice he ventured to speak with such con^ 
fidence of his blamelessness in regard to his enemies, because 
he was here standing before his judge. So in many ot the 
PsJdms.* 

Hear, O Jehoyah, the righteous, attend to my cry^ 

Hear my prayer, that goeth from pure lips, ' 

Before thy presence I seek for my right, 

Thine eyes behold the things, that are equal. 

Thou provest my heart, searchest it by night. 

Thou triest me, and findest no «vil in me. 

Fori purposed, that my mouth should not transgress. 

When I gave sentence in thy stead. ^ 

In all things I guarded my lips 

From uttering an injurious word.t 

J called upon thee, and thou hearedst me, 

3o now also incline thine ear and hear. 

As for me in my innocency 
I shall behold the face of my iudge« 

^ * Ps. xvii. 

t This seems to me, the sense of the words, "to the works of of men, 
(my subjects) by the word of thy lips, (the judgments and ordinances, 
which I gave as king in the name of God) I guarded myself from going 
in the way of violent men, (arbitr&ry, oppressive tyrants.)** The suppli- 
ant ei^ects justice from God, since he has not knowingly said or done 
evil to any. 
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Mf withes wiU be sttisfied. 
When Uiifie image awaki 



w 

atimtic 



That is, 80 soon as he shows ^^^B^ in the character of judge, 
all these expressions and intnmtions are judicial. In the 
East the judge was approached in plain terms, and with a loud 
cry of complaint, and when he showed .himself, when his 
** likeness" awoke publicly, or he ^>peared in publick for the 
administration of justice, he was the helper of the oppressed* 
Thus it is 6aid, 

Let xhy faee shine upon us. 

And we shall be saved. 

Thou saidst, Lord ; ye shall seek my face, 

I seek it Lord, hide it not from me. 

So many other forms of expression in these publick national 
prayers and lamentations before their God. 

2. When, therefore, in triumphal and national ^songs, also, Je- 
hovah is placed in opposition to the gods of other naticms, it is 
for the most part in this special^ national sense.t ^ 

Not unto us, O Jehovah, not unto us. 
To my name alone be the glory, 
For thy mercy and thy truths sake. 
Let the nations say, " Where is now your God ? 
Our God is in the heavens. 
And doeth whatsoever he will. 
But their idols, silver sbd gold, 
Are the work of men's hands. 
They have mouths, and speak nott 
They have eyes, and see not, 
They have ears, and hear not, 
. They have noses, and smell not. 
They have hands, and handle not. 
They have feet, and walk not, 

» The context and parallelism require, that the <* awaking of the like- 
ness" be preferred to God, and correspond with " face." 
t Ps. cxv. 
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Nor do they speak through their throat 

Like them are they that made them, 
And every one, that trusteth m them. ' 

O Israel, trust thoinn Jehovah, 
He is your help, and your shield, 
O house of Aaron, trust in Jehovah, 
He is your help, and your shield. , ^ 

Ye, that fear Jehovah, trust in him, d 

He is your help, and your shield. ^ 

If we take from these Psalms the peculiar national feeling, 
which accompanied them, we deprive them of a great part of 
their force, and of their original im^rt. 

In Judah God is known,* 

His name is great 

In Salem is his taber 

And his dwelling dKe in Zion. 

There brake ho^e arrows of the bow, 

The shield, anSword, and battle. (Change of tone.) 

Glorious art thou, O mountain, • 

Mightier than the mountains of prey. 
They stand despoiled of themselves. 
Even the brave I they have slept their sleep, 
And none of the men of might fiiid their hands. 
At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, • 

The rider and horse are in a dead sleep. 

How terrible art thou I 
Who can staiid in thy sight, 
Before the breath of thy fury ? 
Thou didst thunder judgment from heaven, ' 
The earth feared, and was silent, 
When thou didst arise to judgment, 
To save the oppressed of the earth. (Change of tone.) 

The wrath of man giveth thee but praise, 
The remainder of it thou girdest to thee, 
As the symbol of thy tiiumph. 
Make thy vows, and bring triumphal gifts 
To Jehovah your God, 

*rs, Uivi, 
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All ye border! of the land, 

firing your triampbal gifts 

To him that is to be feared. 

He bindeth the pride of btfToes, 

He JM terrible to the kings of the earth. 

We know not what event this triumphal song celebrates ; but 
every trait is as strictly national, as Salem, Zion, and Jeho- 
vah were peculiar to the Hebrews. In our warlike and tri- 
umphal songs the most apposite expressions of this^ sort from 
the Psalms are but withered laurels. 



A MORNirOi SONG OF DAVID. 

108. 



FOlv 



O God, my heart is ready, 
I will sing and give praise. 
Awake, my soul, awake, 
Psaltery and barp, 
* I will awake early, 

I will praise' thee, O Lord ; 
I will sing praises to thee 
Betore the people and nation. 

For thy goodness is great, / 

It reache'th above the heavens.* 
Thy covenanted truth O Lord, 
Reacheth above the clouds. 

Fxalt thyself, O God, above the heavens, 
That thy glory may cover the earth, t 
Deliver thou thy beloved. 
Save with thy right hand, and hear. 

God heard, and spake in his sanctuary, t 
Therefore will I rejoice. 
For already I divide Shechem ae tnine, 

* In allusion to the morning sky rising and freeing itself from clouds. 

t An allusion to the morning light. 
t A common expression of the favour of Jehovah. (See Ps. Uxxv. 9.) 
The followmg words are not spoken by God, but by David. 
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And measure out the vale of Succoth.* 

Gilead is mine, Manassah is mine, > 
Bphraim my helmet, Jndah the leader in war. 

V Moab is my wa8h-pot,t 
Upon Edom I cast my shoe. 

And treat the Philistines with scorn. 

Who brought us into the strong city 1 
Who guided us into Edom ? 
Was it not ihou, O God, who also didst cast us off, 

V And didst not go forth with our armies. 

Help us again in our necessities, 
For vain is the help of man. 

Through God we yet shall do valiantly, 
He treadeth the enemy under our feet. 

I know no people, in whose war-songs were mingled thoughts 
so gentle as we find here. The most feeling prayer and lam- 
entation may be nearly connected with feelings of the great- 
est bravery and warlike sternness. It was obviously the re^ 
fined moral regulations of Moses, which gave even to the 
war-songs of so early an age this milder and gentler tone. The 
severity found in them belongs to the age, the tenderiiess and 
refinement is the effect of their religion. 

3. Hence, we see, also, that passages of the greatest sensi- 
bility, relating to ^omestick happiness, are mingled with war- 
like descriptions, and frequently fi-om the most heroick senti- 
ments there is a transition to the tone of elegy. The former 
circumstance happens sometimes from the union of several 
distinct Psalms, as in the 144th. The first eight verses are a 
distinct Psalm, and with the 9th a new one begins, which 

♦ These are not conquered countries, but the property of David as 
king. He begins with a glad heart to enumerate the blessings of the 
inheritanee, which God had given him. He names first, Shechem, and 
the valley of Succoth, because these were the residence of Jacob, and 
therefore the most ancient inheritance of the Jews, by right of the 
patriarch. 

t Here begins the enumeration of bit ecmquests and victories. 
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again from speakieg of eaemies 'turns sndd^y 16 the pros- 
perity of JudsBa. 

That our sons, like vigorous trees, 
May grow up in the beauty of youth ; 
And our daughters, as beautifui pillars, 
Polished like statues in the palace ; 
That our gamers may be full, 
Yielding all manner of store, 
Our sheep bring forth thousands. 
Yea ten thousands in our valleys; 
Our oxen be strong, and no lamentation, 
No damage, or loss in our fields. 
Happy the nation, that is thus, 
Happy the nation, whose Grod is Jehovah. 

In the 65th Psalm is a similar transition from war-like to mril 
thought?. How beautiful is the image, when the shepherd of 
Israel, who is invoked for purposes of war, feeds his people as 
a shepherd. 

Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, 

That leadest Joseph like a flock. 

Thou, that art throned above the cherubim, 

Let the light of ihy countenance shine. 

Before Ephraim, and Benjamin, and Manassah, 

Awake thy strength, and come and save us. 

Revive us again O God, 

Gause thy face to shincj and we shall be saved^ 

Jehovah, God of Sabaoth, 
How long art thou angry amid the prayers of thy people ? 
Thou feedest them with the bread of tears. 
And givest tears for drink in a full cup. 
Thou has made us a reproach to our neighbours, 
A scoffing to our enemies round about. ^ 

Revive us again, O God of Sabaoth, 
Cause thy face to shine, and we shall be scmed. 

Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt, 
Thou didst cast out the nations and plant it,' 
Give it room and cause it to take root, 
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TiuttitfiUedtlMhiBa. 

Jt8 shadow^cbvered t|ie hills around, 

And cedars of God were its boughs, 

Thou sentest its branches to the sea, 

Its runners even to the Euphrates. 

Why then dost thou break down its walls, 

So that all, who pass by, despoil it ? 

The boarffom the wood doth wasts it. 

The wild beast doth devour it. 

O God of Sabaoth, return to us again. 

Look down from heaven an^ behold. 

And visit again thy vine, 

Which thy right hand hath planted 

It is burned with fire, it is cut down, 

It is withered at the bteath of thine anger. 
Let thy hand be upon our leader. 

Thy 4ght hand upon him, whom thou hast made strong ; 

So shall we never revolt from thee. 

Revive us, and we will rejoice in thee. 
Jehovah, Grod of Sabaoth, 
Revive us again, 

Cau8e thy face to 9hine, and we thmU he eaced, 

\ 
This beautiful elegy, with its recurring chwrus, is wholly the- 
ocratick. It rests on the history of the nation, and only to- 
ward the end (v. 18.) do we discover the continuous allegory 
of the man and hero, who is now to act in the name of Jeho- 
vah. 

4. As Israel was a theocratic state, and erery hero and ru- 
ler acted in the place of Jehovah, so the language, when 
these are spoken of, has a peculiar loftiness and solemn dignir 
ty. Even in the historical style it could be said, in the form 
of expreteion which they admitted, that he loas seated an the 
throne of Jehovah* and in poetry, that he was a son of God, 
that is, his representative on earth. Every one knows the va- 
rious uses of the word 5o» in the Hebrew language. The 

•1 Chron. xzix, 33. His kingdom is called the kingdom of Jelio. 
vah. 1 Chron. xxviii. 5. 
24 
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connexion of sm^^e domestic rekKiomi with ftncieiit gov er n* 
ment and cultivation rendered it a favourite expression. la 
calling kings the sons of God* it employs a form of exprew 
ion common to all ancient languages, and other Oriental ]ia> 
tions have gone atiU farther in a thousand titles and name&f 
In such passages as the foUowing therefore the meaning is 
plain.|: ' 

1 have fotind David my servantf 

1 have anointed hira with my holy oiL 

With him shall my hand be mighty. 

Him also shall mine arm strengtheor 

That no enemy may terrifjp him. 

I will beat down his foes before him, 

And will smite those that hate him. 

My truth and mercy shall be with him, i 

And in my name shall his bom be exalted, 

That his hand may be stretched to the sea. 

His right hand to the river Euplvates. 

He ih^ «ajf to ms, thou art my father, 

My God and the rock of my eeUwUion. 

J make hm oieo my first hom^ 

MxaUedaboff oil the kmgoitf the earth. 

The last lines ei^pjain the egression son af Jeiumaky Jurst 
horn of Jehovah^ so clearly, that I venture to add here the 2d 
Psalm, as of the same character, and authentically ekicidaled 
by this s(uig of Heman, 

The 2d Psalm. 
What tumult reigna among the national 

♦The J^oycya*^ of Homer arelcnown to every one, 

tThey call themselves sons of heaven, of the sun, the moon, Ac. 

IPl»lszux,30. 
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Why do cktff «I«moQr with einpfi' iittitet^ 
The kings of tk^ ear^ rise up, 
The princes bmld projects togetksrt 
Agninsl Jehovah and his anointed.t 
^ Let us brake thoir bands asunder, 
<* And east away their fetters from tis^** 

He, that is throned in heaven, shall laugh | 
Jehovah holdeth them in derision^ 

He speaketh to them in his wrath, ^ 

And scattereth them in hia fierce anger. | 
<* I have set my king upon my throne. 
Upon my holy mountain Zion.''§ 

I will also declare the diriiie decree^T 
Jehovah said unto me^ 
"Thou kn my son, 
" So be it from this dj^y forth.**** 
Ask of me, 

And nations shall b,e tl^ine inherit^ce^ 
* I MHer^ to the simplicity of the ancient versions, which translate 
k»f ** empty, vain,** the usual sense of the word; The verb also cor^ 
tespondf well with this, and signifies (he empty uproar of a multitude^ 
fh% poet has here in a single word imaged the import of the whc^e ode,^ 
vhich only unfolds this lofty sentiment with which it begins. 

t J have preserved the metaphor of the original, which is here indeed 
only an incidental import of the word, because the idea of the whole 
ode has a resemblance to the history In Gen. xi. 

t Jehovah and his earthly vpresentative stand side by side, and as 
one person throughout^ The latter is hero only ip> tU nam* of the for. 
Q^r, and has his d^gi^ty from him. 

ft He speaks to, them in the thunder; and with lightning disperses 
them. The parallelism finely expresses the image, and the words of 
tike following verses are the brief and sublime sentence of Jehovah, ut. 
tered in the thunder^ 

{I follow the Hebrew text h#re in using the first inntead of the third 
i^rtoo, and oonsidej: God as the speakei in the two last tines, as the 
whole context and other pavattel pass^es show to have been intended, 
t l^operly the law of the realm, the new constitution of the govern- 
ment. Henceforth God will reign through him, as his representative. 

** These two lines are parallel, the sense ofthe latter the same as that 
of the Ibnner. The same parallelism oeours Is. ix* 6. and in Acts Miiu 
Hv the fiMUMie is applied tp a new king« 
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The ottannotl p«rli of the eartk thf pottetsmi.* 
Thou ihalt smite them with aa iron eceptre. 
And dash them as It potters vessel. 

Be wise now, therefore, Oye kings. 
Be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
Ohey JehoYahvwith fear.t 
And honour him with trembling. 
Do homage to the son, lest he be angry, 
And bring destruction on you by the way,t 
For soon his wrath will be kindled. 
And hap^y they, who are faithful to him.|| 

Every one may observe here the beautiful lyrical progress 
of the Psalm. It begins boldly and abruptly with " a quo ? quo 
jK^elesti ruitis?'/ and sketches in few words the whole picture 
of their tumult, their conspiracy, their vain undertaking. 
A glance from heaven, a smile of scorn from the king of hea- 
ven renders all their counsels vain. He speaks to them in 
thunders, and one lightping flash drives them asunder. The 
poet hears and interprets the voice. It was brief and ma^s- 
tick, such as only he might utter, who is throned in heaven. 
The king upon earth distinctly explains his ordinances. He 
gives them counsel and instruction, but little time for deliber- 
ation, and closes with a sentiment addressed to the faithful of 
the land. 

* I leave to the Psalm here its loftiness of expression, the kings, the 
boundaries, the judges of the earthy as belonging to the age. The 
Psalmist did not consider geographically the relative magnitude of Jo. 
daea. It was to him simply the central point, where God reigned as 
king. 

1 1 take the ej^pression literally as meuiing eirewrt. The vassals of 
Oriental kings stood in a circle around the throne, and going round the 
altar was a common act of religious worship. 

X As much as to say, you have no time to deliberate. The image is 
taken from the caravans, which perish by the simoom* 

B TrnfiU faitht in the Psalms ofken mean fidelity, as of snbjeets to 
their sovereign. 
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animated originally demgned ! I know not, if we would judge 
of it, uninfluenced by foreign impressions, for what other per- 
son it could have been originally composed, than for David. 
Who dwelt upon Mount Zion ^t the time of its composition T 
Whom did God set as his sqi| and representative upon this 
mountain according to other Psalms of plain import? Who 
had as many enemies as he, botk in and out of Judsa ? And 
who triumphed so gloriously over all these enemies ? Half 
the Psalms are full of this subject, and yet, in regard to this, 
we proceed as if we had read nothing of it All the expresh 
flions, which occur here, are elsewhere also applied to £Nivid» 
and the whole view presented by the ode is obviously corres- 
pondent, both in place and time, to the purpose for which it 
was composed. The nations marshal themselves for war. 
They are terrified, and proclamation made to them, with brief 
ppace allowed to deliberate— who does not see, that the bow 
is drawn for aiming at a present object. Place %he object 
aimed at the distance of a thousand years, and the arrow flies 
in vain. The finest lyrical construction of a most impressive 
ode is lost, we deprive it of its local nation and origin, of ita 
peculiar purpose and meaning, 

" But the Psalm .is introduced in the New Testament" 
Yes ! as a Psalm for the king, and with reference to Him^ 
who sat and was forever to sit upon the throne of David, 
Must we not, therefore, know how David was enthroned theret 
And can we learn this otherwise than from the^^ircumstances 
of his age, the representations oi Im own songs ? The appli^ 
cation of it in the New TestameM so far fromeKcluding, con-i 
firms rather its original meaning as descriptive of David. 

5. As David, therefore, was enthroned upon the san^e holy 
mountain with God, that is, upe^ a mount of kingly majesty 
in his place, knd on his throne, so expressions came into use,^ 
which celebrate him, as the covem^nted aUy and frimd'of 
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Ood. He had brought Jehovah upon mount Zkm, md titoni 
allegiaoce to the mighty one of Jacob. * 

I will not eot^r the tabernacle of my houae, 

Nor go pp upon my bed of reat* 

I will giye no aleep to mine eyea, 

Kor aliunber to mine eyelida. 

Till I find a resting place for Jehorah, 

A habitation for the mighty one of Jacob, 

JjO we heard of it in Ephrata, 

We foond it in the wild fields of Jaar ; 

Let US enter I said into hia iabernable, 

Let us worship at his footstool. 

Arise Jehovah, come to thy rest, 

Thou, and the ark of thy heroism. 

Thy prieata shall be clothed wiih judgment. 

Thy aainta shall about for joy« 

David performed this vow, and we know how richly €k>d 
requited him. He gave him rest* from his enemies, promised 
him a perpetual lineage, and continued blessings. The king 
places himself with humility he/ore the face of God, and 
renders his thanksgivings, while he sits crowned with victc^y, 
in his house, upon the holy mount All these expressions 
belong to historical narrative,f and the original local import 
of the 'following Psalm^^ therefore, wouhl seem also to b^ 
placed beyond question^ 

Tris 110th FaAUC, 

JehoTah said to the king, 
£it thou upon my right hand,} 
Till I make thine enemies thy fbotatooU 
JFrom ZioQ now Jehovah reaches forth 

• Ps. czxxii. 

1 3 Sam. vii. 1. 18. 1 Chron. zvii. 16. 

I At the right hand means often at the aide of God. (Pa* zei. 7. xvi« 
9. 11. cix. 31. 1^1, 5, Ood gives him a place of rest and honour on 
mount Zion« and beside hia temple^ till he has aubdued for him all hie 
£oea. 
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The sceptre of his power abtoed,* 
** Be thou king ao^idet thine eneniiet.t 

Freewill offerings are with thee, 
In the day of thy triumph, 
Upon rry holy mountain* 
From the bosom of the dawn, as the dew. 
Have I produced thee for my8elf.t 

Jehovah has awom and repenteth not.Q 
" Thou shalt he my priest fowever, 
I ordain thee my Melchisedek.§ 
Jehovah, at thy right hand, IT 
Shallcrush the kings^ in the day of his wrath, 
*The seeptre of the king. Jehovah now stretches it out in his hame 
And as his ally upon mount Zion. 

tMost of the enemies of David were still uneonquered, when he 
went to Zion, and carried thither the ark of Jehovah. 

tThe author has a long note on this passage, which I venture chiefly 
to omit, as I believe his conjectures have met with no favour among the 
eritics. His rendering is defended mainly by a conjectural alteration of 
the text. Tjiu 

H The inviolable covenant, which God made with David, is in 2 Sam. 
vii. where the words " forever and ever," are often repeated. David 
himself regards it as a covenant obligation, 2 (Sam* vii. 19.) and so 
epeaks of it in his last words. (2 Sam. xxiii. 5.) 

§ It is well known, that the word here rendered ** priest** designates one 
who might approach near loGrod, and it would seem, that the nearness of 
Pavid to God led to its use. But the parrallelism king of ri^hteoH8fie99, 
shows clearly enough its meaning. Such originally the priests were tp 
be,and when David brought the ark to i^ion he sought to invest them agaiii 
with that character. (See Ps. cxxxix. 9« How far it was carried we 
know not, it is enough, that 9 Sam. Tiii. 18. the eons of Pavid were 
priests, i. e. judges, and Pavid therefore the highest priest of righte« 
ousness, here by a ^e aUusion called l^elchisedek. In the very place, 
where David resided, this venerable patriarch had once been a priest 
of righteousnesa, a^d king of peace. 

But what is the expressioa " after the order^* ? The paralleUism 
shows, that it is the oath, by which the fi^mily of David was raised per^ 
petually to the regal aqd priestly dignity, it ia the -eame with decree 
in the 2d, Psalm, « 

T The expression here does not relate to re^nk and 4igni^, but it in 
to be taken as io Fs, xvi. 8. 11. Ps xei. 7. and means ^ tke Me^ 
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Shalt tit M jtidf« •noBf te iwtioii»^ 
Then shall the land be foil of dead bodiea, 
Aod wounded head* lie far arovnd. 

He shall drink of the bfoek in th« wajr. 
And lift his head again with pride. * 

A beaotiful ode ! the plan of which nfted not be hidden or 
unintelligible to us. It says to David, in his triumphal entrj 
upon mount Zion, that he may now he at rest by the dwelling 
place of Jehovah, and, though encompassed with enenaies, 
reign securely ; for God is now at his side, as his covenanted 
^ly, who will sit in judgment among the nations. Clothed 
with new dignity, he now dwells near to God, who stretches 
ibrth for him a sceptre, which all obey. He is now King of 
righteonsness, a priest of God in Salem. What the muses 
are to Horace, the same are the holy oracles of God to the 
Hebrew poet. 

Yos Cffisarem altum, militia simul 
Fessa cohortes abdidit oppidis 
Finire qusrentem labores. 

Pierio recreatis antro. 
Yos lene consilium et datis et dato 
Gaudetis alms. — t 

As inti%duced in the New Testament, also, this Psalm ex- 
presses the sense, that a higher king, after toil and suffering, 
is now to rest at the right hand of his heavenly father^ until 
he shall sit in judgment among the aations, and brifig all 
things und^ his feet. 

6. A promise, was given to the ofl&pring of DaWd, that it 
should abide forever, that God should establish it upon the 
throne of David its father, and that its prosperity should be 
still more widely extended. We find this promise and the 
occasion of it historically related,| aad observe at the same 

. «The image is from the history of Samaen. 

tJUb. 3. Ode 4. tS. SaiQ. ini. 
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4iiiie in how eminent & sense David received this promise.* 
He looked upon it as a family league, as a Compact after the 
manner of men,t rendered thanks to God for it, and in his 
last songi still celebrated it, as a covenant respecting his 
kingdom confirmed by God. This fair .and certain prospect 
is exhibited in the Psalms. Gt>d is often reminded of his 
promise, David is congratulated in regard to this perpetual 
covenant, and fimdly the future reign of his lineage is pic- 
tured with all the Rowing colours of a golden age. Let us 
^look at a proof of this. - 

THE LAST S0NG OF DAVID. ' 

I 3 Sam. zxiii. 1—7. 

So spake David^ the «on of Jesse, 
The man, whom God exalted. 
The anointed of the God of Jacob, 
And the sweet Psalmist of Israel. 

The Spirit of God speaketh in me, 
His word is on my tongue. 
For thus spake Israel's God, 
Thus said to me the Rock of Israel. 
'* A ruler of men, a just prince,|i 
A king ruling in the fear of God, 
Shall go forth as the morning dawn, 
And jBs the rising sun, ^ 

It scattereth the clouds away, ^ 
And from the abundant dews 
Green herbage springs from the earth.** 

My house stands therefore &st with God. § 
He made with me a covenant forever, 
Well ordered in all things and sure. 
For he is all my salvation, and all my desire. 

But thus shall not the Belials take root, 

*S. Sam. vii. 18. fdSam. vii. 19. 13 Sam. zxiii. 1. 

ItSee Briefe das Studium dor Theologie betreffend, Th. 1. S. 135. 

f The word usually here read as a particle, is a noun or verb ; recte 
«rgo disposite, facto confirmata stat domus me«» With God is David's 
frequent and favourite expression. 
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Tli0y JmU be «• thorns tkniat mwsf , 

That cannot be takes bj the hand. 

The masi that will toach them, 

Jtf net arm his hand with sword and spear. 

The fire shall bam them and their dwelling. 

Thus the %ged king applied the dinne declarstioii to tin 
rebeb, and dissatisfied spirits of his kingdom, Irhom Sokmoo 
also removed out of the way. But the reign of his offi^nii^ 
was not to be wholly in the ^irit of revenge. — It was rtttfaer 
to diffuse new life and warmth, as represented in the 73d 
Psalm, under the same image of the dew and UHMrning son, 
which occurs in these last words. 

THE TIMES OF SOLOMON. 

The 73d Fbalm, 

Give to the king thy judgments, O God, 
And thy tribunal to the kini^s son.* 
He will role thy people righteonsly. 
And protect the oppressed in judgment. 

The mountains shall speak peace to the people^ 
The hills proclaim to them righteousness,! 
That he may aid the oppressed of the people, ^ 
That he may save the sons of the needy. 
And break in pieces the oppressor. 
* So long as sun and moon endure, ^ 

Shall they fear thee through all generaticms^ 

He shall come down, 
As rain upon the mown grass. 
As showers, that water the earth . 
In his reign shall the righteous flourish. 
And happiness abound while the moon endureth« 

«The parallelism shows, that it is intended to congratulate the first,, 
the king.\ 

t Mountains ^d hills as Fs. ii. €i* The verb is not eiq>ressed in the 
seopDdliiie. 

I This would seem to be another voice speaking. The picture pre. 
rented is a parsphrase of the *' forever and ever," that so often occttn ia 
D Sam. viL 
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Hi« domioioiiv. from M« tor MA»* 
From th9 nver to the ond of the earth. 
The dwellera in the desert bow before hiiD,t 
And his enemies lick the dust. 
^ The kings of Tarshish and the isles 
firing presents to hini,t 
The kings of Sfaeba and of Seba, 
Pay their homage with gift8.|i 
/ All kings fall down before him* 

And all nations serve him. 

For he helpeth the poor that crieth, 
And the oppressed, who hath no helper. 
H« spareth the weak and the needy, 
lie sayeth the life of the distressed. 
He delivereth it from deceit and violence. 
For his blood is precious in his sight. 
He shall live, and they shall bring him gold of Sheba, ' 
They shall pray for him continually, 
And daily shall they bless him. 

In heaps shall the earth produce its com, 
i Its fruit shall rustle upon the mountains. 
As the rustling trees of Libanus. 
The cities shall flouridi with people, 
Like the grass-covered field. 

His name shall endure forever. 
It shall be continued as long as the sun. 
Men shall bless themselves in his name,$ 
AH nations shall bless him. *" 

With this the first Psalms of David close, and they could 
close with none better. In it the blessings of Abraham^ 
Judah, and David are brought together, and the ideal concep- 

* The parallelism shows, that one sea is the Euphrates, and the other 
the Mediterranean. 

t Arabick and other tribes, whom David had subdaed. 
t Trading nations, sot only islands, but the coasts of Eqk^w. 
IProhaMr Aiabia and Ethiopia* The history of the quaen of Shaha 
is known. * 

4 That is, whan they w«sld spaak of happy times, they ahoidd call " 

them the reign of Soloiooik 
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lions of the Prophets reqMvting a future reign, like thai ^ 
Solomon, proceeded from these as their models. In the 
Psalms, too, when quiet happiness is represented, the name 
of Solomon characterizes it, and that golden epithalamiam 
in the 45th sings of a righteous sceptre, a peaceful reign, a 
kindness to the oppressed, in the very style and language of 
this promise. 

Mount Zion also, the seat of the ever flourishing realm of 
David, accompanied it in like manner to later times. Small 
as it was, it was to become the chief of the nations ; dry and 
parched as it was, from it were to flow living streams. From 
Zion was to go forth the law, and the doctrine, which should 
bless all nations. For the king of this mountain was to pre- 
serve for the earth tranquility, joy, light, and blessedness. 

Its foundation is in the holy mountains^ 
JehoTah loveth the gates of Zion, 
More than all the dwellings of Israel. 
Glorious words are spoken of thee, 
O thou city of God.* (Change of tone,) 
«< Egypt and Babylon will be counted 
To the nation, that acknowledgeth me. 
Philistia, Ethiopia, knd Tyre 
Shall be as those bom there. 
To Zion it shall be said, 
This and that man were bom in her. 

The Highest himself hath founded her, 
Jehovah himself counts to her her people^ 
" This and that man was born there*" 
'^ The princes as well as the least. 
All rejoice m her.f 

What praise is this, with which in lyric garlands, this city 
of God, the royal city, is adorned! AH shall come tc^ether 
here, as to its proper home. In it are sacred songs and 
jubilant dances, in which rich and poor form one responsife 

* The oracle is here uitroduced, and hence the change of tone. 
t The reading of the last lines is doobtfuL 
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chorus. We may call to mind many other Psahns, in which 
Salem is represented^ 2^ the city of God, and of an ererlas- 
ting kingdom, as the head of the nations of the earth, and 
anticipate the rich development of the Prophets. 

NoTB. The author inserts here a piece of poetry of sereral pagee, by 
^.H. Schmid, a German, which I Tenture to omit. Tr. 



35 
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XII. 

General view of the period under David and fiolomon. What we have 
still extant from the productions of that period. Influence of these on 
the writings of the Prophets. By wteit causes the spirit of the Pro- 
phets was awakened and animated. , Proofs in respect to Hosea and 
Isaiah. The new lineage of David and Son of God. Images of roy. 
alty. Their origin, and development of their traits from ancient pro, 
' phecies and Psalms. How the fortunes df David were applied by the 
* Prophets. How Jerusalem and Zion are employed in their figurative 
language. Specimens. Principle on which they unfolded ancient pio. 
mises and historical incidents. DifTerence'between the higher and low- 
er economy of God. Comparison of Moses with some other distin- 
guished individuals of biblical history. 

Under the reign of David and Solon^on Judaea, considered 
as a kingdom, was in the most flourishing condition, which it 
ever attaini^d. It extended frcon the Mediterranean to the 
Euphrates, and from the desert hi the South to Mount Liba- 
nus. Its kings were respected, and the country enjoyed the 
advantages of its beautiful situation, even in regard to com- 
merce. The natural consequence was, that the names of 
these kings became classical in history and poetry for all suc- 
ceeding times. Their age was alone renowned, so long as 
kings continued to reign. For these it was now their Jiighest 
glory, that they sat upon the throne of David, and were priv- 
ileged to call themselves his sons and successors. Such they 
were, but not in regard to his prosperity. For, Solomon alone 
excepted, (and even his reigh scarcely reached the expecta- 
tions, that were indulged, and by no means to the ideal of the 
72d Psalm) the kingdom of David, as a whole, soon went 
down. It was divided after the death of Solomon, and the 
smaller part only fell to the family of David. Both kingdoms 
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-were the theatre of commotion and anarchy, and subject to 
the frequent incursions of their neighbours, until all was lost 
in the captivity. The species of poetry, therefore, which is 
the daughter of victory, of tranquility, and prosperity, found 
no longer an age so splendid and favourable for its produc- 
tion, as it enjoyed under David and Solomon. 

It is matter of regret, too, that of the productions of that pe- 
riod nothing remains to us, but the songs of the temple, and 
such as relate personally to the king and to the kingdom. For 
it is plain, that the Psalms, and the writings of Solomon are 
devoted to one or the other of these purposes. The bridal 
song of the 45th Psalm has only been preserved to us, because 
it celebrated the praises of a king, and the hopes of his king- 
dom, out of divine oracles, and was also valued as of a reli- 
gious character. The Song of Solomon and the Proverbs 
would not have been preserved, had they not been adorned 
with the name of Solomon, and had not the later age, when 
these writings were collected, found in the former already a 
favourite mystical sense, a description of a future period like 
the reign of Solomon. As a bridal and love song of any other 
poet, it would never have been preserved. — We have, there- 
fore, from the most flourishing period of Hebrew poetry but a 
scanty reoanant, such as could be saved in^ the general wreck 
of the captivity, by reverence for the names of their ancient 
kings, their religion, and the history of the kingdom. The 
voice of the bridegroom and the bride,* those joyous songs of 
the harvest and the vintage,! of which mention is so oflen 
made, are no longer extant. The voice of the grinder at the 
mill, j: and of other kinds of employment, is silent, and all the 
daughters of musick are sleeping in' the dust. As an emerald 
set in gold, so is the melody of musick with festive wine,|| but 
it is heard no more. The joy and mirth of their rural feasts 
are swept away from their fields, and we hear no more the 
* Jer. vii. 34. t Isa. ix. 3. Jer. xzv. 10. 

i EecL zii. 4. H Sirach zzvii. 5. 
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kedad, the jubilant cry of the wine treader in his song.* Haw 
unfair is it then, to compare the poetry of this peoj^e, as a 
whole, with that. of other nations, when we have but one or 
two branches of the tree, the poetry connected with religious 
worship, and that relating to the king, or what was consider- 
ed as such. The remainder was not collected, or was lost 

But as the songs of Moses, so the Psalms, as illustrative of 
these, had a great influence on later times. They were (pro- ' 
bably at first only to the 72d psalm) the song book of the na- 
tion, or at least of the temple and of the Prq>hets. In look- 
ing at the individual characters of the latter, we shall see how 
closely they adhered to the language' of the sanctuary, and 
how richly they paraphrased them in their animated appeals. 
It will now be my purpose only to show in general the influence 
which the so called Messiah or royal psalms have had on the 
voices of the Prophets ; and I say in a word, thai these, tO' 
gether with the ancient prophecies , have not only awakened 
the voice of the Prophets, but the rich and expanded views of 
these latter are obviously the development of the former, 

1. To the offspring of David were given by diviiie declara- 
tions great promises respecting an everlasting kingdom, a new 
establishment of it, and a future ^enW of great happiness and 
prosperity. As then the kingdom, through the fault of Sol- 
<mion, Rehoboam, and other kings, was sunk into a low con- 
dition, when <}od at length awoke thev oice of the Prof^ets, 
what could they say to the people other than ''ye are fallen 
and debased." What else could Hosea say to the kingdom of 
Israel, but ^'turn again to the righteous Jehovah, for ye have 
gone astray. Instead of going to the calves, go into the des- 
erts of Judah, to the temple of him to whom ye belong, he 
will meet you, and receive you graciously."t 

I will betroth thee unto rae foreverit 

» Jer» xlviiL 33. tHofl, ii. 14. xiv. ii. tHos. ii. 1% 
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I will betroth tfaee unto roe in righteousness, 
In judgdment, ill loving kindness, and mercy. 
In faithfuless will I betroth thee, 
And thou shall again acknowledge Jehovah, 

It is the wish of the Prophet, that Israel and Judah should 
again become one kingdom, and he represents the re-union 
under the symbol of a marriage. This sentiment pervades his 
whole Prophecy, and is of political import. He allures them 
with a voice of friendship back to the wilderness of Judah, , 
to the House of God, and the family of David,* that they too 
may enjoy the blessings, which were promised that line of 
kings. For all the more ancient blessings of Abraham, of 
Judah, and Moses, were confirmed by the divine declarations 
and the Psalms to the offspring of David. He foresees, also^ 
future times of happiness, in which 

The erring children of Israel return, 
Add seek Jehovah, their God, and David, their king, 
And.honour Jehovah, and his fatherly kindness^ 
' In the latter days. 

So spake a Prophet of Israel,and the sages in the kingdom 
of Judah must still more clearly unfold their views concerning 
these ancient blessings, and ordinances of the realm. *When 
Israel was oflen laid waste, and even now was on the point of 
being carried away captive, God awoke in the scarcely more 
happy Judah the voices of many Prophets at once, which the 
^irit Gi Isaiah was probably instrumental, if not in originally 
calling ^rth, at least in animating and encouraging. They 
saw the fate of their sister kingdom, the greatest part of the na-^ 
iion, they felt their own misery, and turned themselves back for 
encouragement to those Prophecies, which God had given coik 
cerning the race and lineage of David. The stock of David 
stood contemned, small, and almost dried up ; but with strong 
* Hosea ii. 11. vL 1. 

25* 
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fdth in the inviolable word of God, and the oath, which h^ 
had sworn to David, they saw a new shoot arise from its root^ 
and to that they applied all the blessings, which God had 
pronounced in ancient times. This is the key to Isaiah's, 
first images. 

THE NEW LINEAGE OPDAVIIX* 

Behold ! Jehovah, Jehovah Sabaotb« 
Smites off tke branch with ^earful crash, 
The lofty trunks are hewn down, 
The proudly exalted are humbled^ 
The thick forest is cut down with the axe, 
The groves of Libanus by a mighty arm. 

But a new branch springs from the stem of Jesse, 
A shoot shall grow up from his roots, 
And the spirit of Jehovah shall rest upon him. 
The spirit of wit^dom and of understanding, 
The spirit of prudence and of heroism, 
The spirit of knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah, 
And cause him to breath in the fear of Jehovah, 

He judgeth not by the sight of the oye, 
Nor decideth by the hearing of the ear. 
He giveth judgment to the poor uprightly, 
Avengeth with equity the oppressed, 
And smiteth the land with his royal word, 
With the breath of his lips he slayeth the wicked. 
With righteoufiness he girdeth his loins, 
And faithfulness is the girdle of hie reins. — 
And then shalUhe root of Jesse 
Become as the banner of the (ancient) tribe, 
For which the nations shall enquire. 
And count it glorious to enjoy the rest it gives. 

It would be strange, if every one, acquainted with the 
ancient Prophecies respecting Judah and the lineage of David, 
did not recognise in every trait the development of theii; ex-^ 

*l8a.x.33.xi. 1— 10. 
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pressions and images. The staff of Judah is known from the 
blessing of Jacob, and grew into the royal sceptre of David.. 
Now it is dried up to the root, and the Prophet sees a new 
shoot spring forth, which becomes again a leader, and ai^ 
army banner, as Judah was once destined toJbe. . The nations 
enquire after it, and consider its protection, honor, safety, and 
tranquility ; as' formerly the nations were to depend on Judah 
for support. All the attributes of the future monarch are from 
the history of Solomon, and the blessings pronounced upon him.. 
He was renowned for his wisdom, and^ the future Solomon is ta 
excel him sevenfold in wisdom and divine gifts. The pic-, 
tures of the righteousness of his reign are from the Psalms,, 
which relate to Solomon, as well as the beautiful picture of a 
golden age under his dominion, which immediately follows 
the above, and which I have not translated. Even the pecul-. 
iar expression, " to breath or smell in the fear of Jehovah," 
seems to' have been occasioned by the oracular language in 
the last words of David.* The Prophet unfolded the ancient 
oracles, and combined them into an image, that might awa* 
ken and confirm the faith of his people. I add here in like 
manner another passage, which has been misinterpreted, or 
thought obscure, only perhaps because its relation to the an- 
cient Psalms and historical incidents was not observed.t 

They pa89 distraf Bed and hungry through the land, 

And in their hunger fret themselves, 

And curse thie»ir God and king. 

They look toward hjeaven, and toward the earth,. 

But darkness and distrose are over all, 

* According to this a ruler was promised, who should rule in the fear 
of God. Isaiah who is fond of paranomasi^ has put together sevdrali 
like words^ 

tJisa. viu. 21-^ix. 7. 
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Thick darknesf , and redoubled night.* 

No dimness now, where late thick darkness reign«d, 

Xiike those old times, when he in Zebulon 

And Naphthali at first threw off the yoke. 

He renders glorious in the latter days 

The country by the sea beyond the Jordan, 

The anarchy of nations. 

The people that were walking in darkness, 

Behold a great light. 

The dwellers in the land of blackest night. 

On them hath light shone forth. 
The people are increased, and great too is their joy.f 

They joy before thee like the joy of harvest. 

As men rejoice when they divide the spoil. 
For thou didst break their heavy yokoi 

The rod which smote their shoulders, 

The sceptre of their oppressors. 

As in the time of Midian. 

The Prophet could not have said more dis1^inctly,^at what he 
aimed in every thing, and from whence his images were 
drawn. These were from the times of Midian, and therefore 
from the victorious times of the Judges. At that period in 
the North part of thecountry a great deliverance was wrought. J 
Then in the obscure forests of Naphthali and Zebulon the 
light of freedom went forth over all the land. So now also in 
this Northern press of nations ; in the way along the sea of 
Galilee, where now the hostile Syrians are exercising their 
oppressions, the light of freedom is going forth, and there 
ihall be joy and jubilee, like that of the song of Deborah. 

* It is the method of Ifaiah lo contrast the present and m^lancho)]r 
with the future and happy condition, aqd these must be taken iogetber 
here, though in different chapters. 

1 1 take the particle here for the Inteijection, ezpretsing a wish, and a 
feeling of joy, utinam, si! as it often occurs. 

X Jud. iv. 5, In ^arosheth i. e. the forest of nationsi as now io 
Galilee, in the heaped up, confiue^ nations, which {iresaed upon then 
frem^bote. ♦ 
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For all the weapons of tumultous war» 

And all the warriors harness, dipped in bloody 

Shall now be burned, as fuel for the flame — 

For unto us a king is bom. 
And unto us a son is given. 
The staff shall be upon his shoulder, * 

His name is called, the wonderful. 
The counsellor, the mighty hero. 
My fihier to eternity, 
The prince of peace. . , 

Could the Prophet indicate his purpose in any way more 
distinctly ? He does not surely speak of a Hezekiah, or of 
his son, as if he were writing a birth-day ode, but of a king, 
who should bear all the names and blessings of the oflTspring 
of David, and bring the promised golden age. He is called 
therefore, son, and begotten, i. e. the begotten of 'God, an ex- 
pression already consecrated by the Psalms. The Sceptre, 
which Jiadah bore before his feet, he lays upon tiis shoulder — 
and thus in him revives Judah, the? ancient prince of the 
tribes. His name is called wonderful! and so David often 
called himself, when as the stone, that was rejected, he had 
now become the corner stone.* So the angel called himself, 
who announced the birth of Sampson.t He is called coun^ 
seUor and mighty hero, for Isaiah usually couples the two to- 
gether to intimate, that he is to be prudent in counsel, and 
mighty in deeds, as was remarked in treating of the pre- 
previous prophecy. My father henceforth forever he calls 
him also, and does not venture even to chsftige the grammati- 
cal peculiarity of person, which often standi^ in the PsaJms 
and benedictions, '^he shall call me, my father !^ and I will 
establish his kingdom forever." J Finally prince of peace, as 
the name of Solomon impbrts, and as the Psalms explain ik 
The Prophet compresses into the na^l6s all which he could 

f P«. cxviii. a?, 123, t Jud. xiii. 18. X Ps. Ixxxix. 27. 2 Sam. vii 14, 
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bring together concerning the blessings^-and the glory of the 
offering of David. 

And great shall his doroinion be. 
And endless peace shall reign 
Upon the throne oi David in his kingdom. 
That he may order and establish it. 
With righteousness and judgment 
From henceforth and forevermore. * 
The zeal of Jehovah Sabaoth 
Will perform this. 

That is zeal for his own honour, for all these words were 
promises of God respecting the lineage of David, which are 
here repeated. 

I cannot indulge myself in a description of the golden age, 
which the Prophets connect with the reign of this new king, 
the general amount of the whole is however, that he was to be 
a shepherd like David, a peaceful prince like Solomon, a right- 
eous judge, a mighty hero, and a restorer of the fear of Jeho- 
vah. The presence of Jehovah, his righteousness, goodness 
mid saving.efficacy were to be manifested in him, and he was 
to be addressed with the acclamation, Jehovah our righteous" 
ntssy Jehovah our helper. In treating of the Prophets we shaU 
enquire concerning the origin of these denominations, and it 
. will appear, that among them, before and during the captivity, 
the name of a king, of a new David, was used. Afterwards, 
when the government was divided between the prince and the 
high-priest, Zechariah saw the two anointed ones stand before 
the throne of Jehovah.* Now therefore the representation of 
the shoot from the stock of David became also biform, though 
varying acccnrdmg to the circumstances of the time. He was 
to build the temple of the Lord like Solomon, and in the tern* 
pie to bear the magnificent apparel of the "high priest. He 
was to reign on the throne established by Jehovah, but also to 

* Zech. 4. xnr, '* 
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be a priest upon his throne, and peace w^s to be between them.* 
Finally MaJachi returns to the most ancient economy, and 
brings b^ck Moses and Elias, the ancient messengers of God, 
who has established the covenant in their purifying spirit.— 
Thus the prophecy always clothed itself in the costume of the 
age; while there were kings, it adhered for the most part to 
the promise in relation to a king, which is celebrated in the 
89th Psalm. 

I sing the mecpi^s of Jehovah forever, 
I wlUproclaim with my mouth 
Thy faithiybiess from age to age. 

And Bay, for na shall grace be ever sure, 
Thy words shall be established like the heavens. 
** For I confirmed a covenant with my chosen, 
I swore to David my servant, 
Thy seed will I establish forever, 
And build thy throne form age to age.*' 
The heavens bear witness to thy wondrous work. 
The assembly of saints praise thy faithfulness. 

This did the Prophets, they named the future king, the ser- 
vant of God, David. 

2. Still farther, they de^elope in him the fortunes of David 
and of the seed, which was promised him. David himself was 
doomed to suffer'much, before he could establish his extensive 
kingdom, and the other was to be chastened with the rod of 
men,t though the favour of Jehovah his father should not 
.Wholly depart from him, and both the suffering and triumph 
were applied by the Prophets, amidst all the calamities, which 
they witnessed, to the future king and his kingdom. — ^This is 
the key to the remarkable and apparently contradictory repre- 
sentations of the Prophets. The 22d, and all the Psalms of 
David, descriptive of his afflictions, were unfolded, and conso- 
lation given to oj^ressed and suffering Israel by the consider- 

*2 Sam. vii. 14. tZech. vi. 12. 13. 
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atkm, that, as it was the fate of their glorious ancestor in tins 
wiy to attain his elevationi to it must be theirs, and that of 
their future king, through oppression and suffering to be exal* 
ted to dignity and honour. We accordingly find in the Pr^hets 
frequent applications of that class of David's Psalms mentioned 
abQve. 

I place here, as an appendix, the leading Psahn of this class 
which the Prophets gradually unfolded more and more, and* 
with which they sought to comfort their depressed people ; 
the Psalm, with the first expressions of which the most exalted 
sufferer caressed his deep anguish upon the cross. ' 

I. THE SUFFEREIL 

A LAMENTATION, Ps. XXII. 1 — 23.* 

TO THE CHIEF MUSICIAN, AT THE DAWN OP MOaNINO^ 

A PSALM OF DATID. 

My God, my God ! wherefore dof t thou forsake me 7 

Why art thou far from helping me, and from my cry? 

My God, 'by day I call, but thou hearest not, 

I cry by night, and find no time of rest ! 

And yet art thou the adorable one, 

Who ia enthroned amid the praises of IsraeLf 

In thee our fathers trusted, 

They trusted, and thou didst save them. 

They cried to thee, and were delivered. 

Trusted in thee, and were not confounded. 

But I am but a worm, and no man. 
Contemned of men, the people's scorn. 
All they, that see me, scoff at me, 

* By the sufferer here described, has been understood, sometime* 
David, then Hezekiah, the whole Jewish nation, then again, an unknown 
king, or hero, unsuccessfully contending with barbarous foes, and final- 
ly the Jewish Messiah. A minute description even of the last sufferings 
of Christ have been sought for by some in the several traits in this Psalm. 
This is not the place to go into a discussion of these various views. I 
may do it, perhaps, on another occasion. 

t In the sanctoaiy, where songs of praise were anng to Jehovah. 
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They pdttt the lips, and shake the head. 

** He* calls upon Jehorah, let him saTe him, 

LethimdeliTer him, since he delights in him." 
Yet thou didst take me from my mother's womb. 

And wast my hope upon my mother's breasts. 

While laid upon the lap, I hung on thee, . 

And from my mother's womb thou wast my God i\ 

Be therefore, eren now« not far from me, 

Fer trouble comes, and there is none to help ! 
Many bulls have compassed me abo^t. 

Strong bulls of Bashan have beset me round.* 

They rushed with open mouth upon me, 

Like ravening and roaring lions. 

Like water am I poured out. 

And all my bones are loosed. 

My heart is melted like wax within me,f 

My strength dried up like a potsherd. 

My tongue too cleaveth to the roof of my mouth. 

And thou hast laid me in the dust^'of death 

Dogs have encompassed me around,! 

And gangs of wicked men enclose me. 

They pierce my hands apd feet. 

I might count over all my bones, 

They see it, and with joy they gaze upon me. 

They even now 4ivide my garments, , 

And oast lots yipon my vesture.fi 
But be not thou, Jehovah, far from me. 

My strong deliverer, haste and help w^f 

/ 
* T%e image of a powerM and enraged enemy. The bullocks of Ba^ 
shan were distinguished by their strength and wildness. In the opinion 
of some commentators, there is an allusion here to the regidn, from 
which the enemy came, who threatened the royal Psalmist. 

t A vivid image of a relaxation and unking of all the energies. 

t An image not mmsnal in the East of swarming and piratical enemies. 
Dogs running loose without masters are even more bloodthirsty than 
wolves. 

n They are 00 sore of my death, ts already in tlioiigbt to dtiride my 
poseessiODS. 
26 
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Deliver my life from the sword,* 
My floult from the power of the dog. 
Rescue me from the lion*t mouth, 
And sare me from the bulloek's horns,! 
Among my brethren then will I extol thee. 
And praise thee in the congregation. 

II. THE SUFFERER DEUVERBD. 

Psalm xxu. 24— 32.|| 

Ye, that fear Jehovah, praise him ! 
All ye offspring of Jacob, glorify him. 
And reverence him, ye seed of Israel, 
For he contemneth not nor despiseth 
The mournful cry of the afflicted, 
Nor hath he hid his face from him. 
But when he cried to him, he heard. 

My song shall praise thee in the congregation, 
Before thy servants will I pay my vows. 
Eat, and be satisfied, ye humble sufferers. 
Ye, that seek him, praise Jehovah, 
Your heart shall be revived forever,^ 
And all inhabitants of the earth, 
Remembering shall turn to Jehovah, 
And all the tribes of men worship him. 
For to Jehovah doth the kingdom pertain, 
And he is ruler among the nations. 

* The sufferer here is anxious to be assured of the interposition of Je- 
hovah, and doesAOt yield himself to the^iUh> thfatisthreateBed,«o wiU 
lingly as the dying Saviour. 

+ My darling, my dearest part, my life, my 'SOuL 

t Literally the wild- ox or buffalo, an image of powerful -and -enraged 
enemies. 

il This second part of the Psalm has a very different tone and charac- 
ter fVom the first, and is neither so powerful in language, nor rich in-sen- 
timent. In the circumstances of the case we should naturtdly expect R 
to be otherwise, and many commentators consider this a distinct Fsalm, 
designed io accompany the offering of sacn^ce.^ 

^ Rich an^ poor partook of the sacrificial feasts. 
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Let them that eat the fat of the earth, worthip him, 

And them, that are humble, bow before him, 

Whose souls are Texed with care !* 

TThe fvtnre generations shall reTere him, 

And shall be counted as his people. 

They come to make his kindness knbwn, 

And what he hath performed, to future times ! — 

3. Zion and Jerusalem also passed intoi the Prophets in- 
vested with the character, which had been gi?en them in the 
Psalms. The residence of the most renowned of the ancient 
kings was to be the yet more magnificent seat of a future king, 
still more glorious than David, who should reign in Zion, as 
the peculiar representative of Jehovah. 

Arise, be light ! for thy light cometh !t 
Jehovah's glory goeth forth upon thee. 
ho ! darkness covereth the earth, 
And deep obsciirity the nations ! 

But upon thee Jehovah goeth forth. 
His glory now is visible upon thee. 
And all the nations come to thy light. 
And kings to the brightness, that risethon thee. 

Lift up thine eyes around and see. 
They all assemble themselves, and come to thee. 
Thy sons are come from far. 
From far they bring to thee thy daughters. 

Then shalt thou see, and rejoice. 
Thy heart shall leap, and be exalted. 
When the tumultuous sea shall turn to;thee,. 
And nations bring to thee their wealth. 

The caravans of camels eoy^i: thee> 
The dromedaries of Midiaa andEphalu . 
All they from Sheba come, 
They bring thee gold and incense, 
And praise the glory of Jehovah. 

The flocks of Kedar. are assembled unto thee, 
The rams of Nebaioth are made to serve thee, 

* Rich and poor, joyous and sad, i. e. all men should honour Jehovah, 
t By the side^on the bor4er, or distant, as the pftralletism requires. 
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They «oiiie aeevpiablf upon muM altar. 
And I will gbrify die honaeof mf glory. 
Who are tfaeee, that fly aa elooda. 
And aa the dorea, that floek to their honaet ? 
For now the ialea are waiting my eommand. 
And ihipa of Tarshiah are made ready. 

To bring thy aona from diatant landa. 
Their eiWer and their gold with them, 
DeToted to the glory of Jehorah, 
The holy God of Israel, who glorifieth thee. 

The eona of atrangert build thy walls. 
Their kings shall minister unto thee, 
For in my wrath I smote thee, 
But in my fiivour have I mercy on thee. 

Thy gates shall be continually open, 
Nor day nor night shall they be closed, 
To bring to thee the riches of the nationt, 
And that their kings too may be brought. 

Let one read the 22d, 7^, 871h, 102d and other Psalms, 
and compare them with this passage, and he will at once per- 
ceive, that expressions in them respecting the coming of for- 
eigners to Jerusalem, worshipping there, and being accounted 
as natives, are here merely unfolded, though with the greatest 
richness and beauty. The nations and regions n»[ned by the 
Pr<^het are the very same, too, which occur in the Psalm 
concerning Solomon.* 

So i<- is with Zion, the dwelling place of God, and the pe- 
culiar crown of the country. What the festival and national 
Psalms sung of present circumstances, the Prophets applied 
to adorn their vi^ws of the future period of the reign of Jeho- 
vah. There, in that expected day, this little mountain was to 
be exalted, its diminutive brook become a river, and water the 
parched desert. — ^It is absurd to suppose, that the Prophets 
meant all this to be taken in its literal and sensuous import, as 
if Mount Zion was suddenly to swell to a giant range, and all 

* Compare laa. Iz. 6. 7. 13. with Ps« \^l 10« 15. 16* 
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Ili6 l»ass and iron of the temple become gold and silver. So 
soon as we know, whence they derived these figurative repre- 
sentations, that they did not invent them themselves and to 
please their own fancy, but pictured their conceptions, and 
sketched their hopes in the ancient known language of na- 
tional songs and national hopes, we shall cease to think of 
such sensuous interpretations, which to a great extent are 
self'Contradictory, and at the same time shall be as far removed 
at least from their opposite, the obscure abyss of mysticism. 
We shall see how they, as men of sound understanding, and 
as the divine sages of their nation, did what all true philoso^ 
phers do with the works of God in nature. 

These observe, and analyze, 'study the laws, the course, 
and ultimate tendency of the phaenomena of nature, and in 
like manner they fixed their attention on the covenant of Je- 
hovah, their ever true and faithful God, considered his dec- 
larations, unfolded the import of his words, studied ancient 
customs and the character of individuals, accommodated the 
incidents of more ancient times to their own age and saw in 
both the germs of the future already beginning to unfold. The 
Spirit of Jehovah was their guide, for j their visions were not 
unmeaning raptures, but calm predictions, determinations and 
prospective views, iA accordance with a new series, ordained 
m higher dignity, 

This seems to me, to be the true link of connexion in the 
writingsof the Prophets, and the best key to their hidden 
•treasures. While we consider, whence they derived these 
images, for what end they used them, to what period, and un- 
der what new form, each applied his own, we draw, as it 
were, with them fi-om the same consecrated fountains, and fly 
as they did, like bees in all directions, and extract our sweets 
frcnn every flower of the ancient world. The rich garden of 
ancient divine oracles, in history, in the benedictions and 
Fsatms, in our present position lie behind us,, the collecte4 
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and elaborated flo^i^ers of the Prophetick books before us, 9 
beautiful and instructive prospect. 

And when we observe step by step, how always the Noughts 
of God are higher, than the mere human conceptions of evcin 
the wisest favourites of heaven ; how all > these saw only in 
their own sphere, and, even in the light of Divine inspiratiooy 
could conceive of the future only according to the measure of 
their own experience, while he, however, went on with his 
own infinite designs, and from their words and views oftoD 
unfolded conceptions, which had probably never entered their 
narrow minds ; how clearly do we see the difference between 
the higher economy and purposes of God, and that lower econ- 
amy, which falls under our immediate observation ! 

It is undoubtedly true, as expressed in the eulogy upon 
Moses attached to the close of his history, that ^' there arose 
not a Prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, v^hom the Lord 
knew face to face," for in the whole period, which we have 
passed through we find none^ who will bear a compai:ison with 
him. Samuel had a ray of his light, *but not his power ; he 
could not raise up the fallen state, much less bring it back to 
the unattained conceptions of Moses. David had sensibility 
and delicacy, uprightness and heroism; but he was a king, 
Instead of the publick good, the more •limited good of his 
own family occupied his mind. He encircled the Mosaic 
law with a lyrical garland, but could not increase its perma- 
nent safeguards, and still less establish it upon a deeper found- 
ation. The wisdom of Solomon passed into luxurious refine- 
ment, the splendour and pomp of a royal court, while the 
economy of the state was in the mean time broken up. Of 
those, who came a^ a later period, ^ijah had an axm like 
Moses, but his age was too deeply sunk ; he purified like the 
fire and the wind, but he could not give stability and life. 
Isaiah and other Prophets could speak like Moses ; they were 
animated by his spirit and his clearsightedness, but where is 
the work which they accomplished? the political edifice, 
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whieh they left behind them? Moses left it in a form dis- 
tinctly conceived and carried into effect with an arm that nev- 
er tired. His original plan, to build to God an altar of stone, i 
and appoint ^e first born throughout the land to serve him, 
was the most simple and sublime, that has been found in any 
system of national worship; and this the Prophets with more 
^iritual views picture forth only for a future age. When 
Moses was compelled to yield to his sensuous and rebellious 
people, who were throughout inclined to worship the golden 
calf, how pure a conception did he produce in the tabernacle, 
the tent of the divine lawgiver moving vvith the movements of 
a wandering people I — The idea of the most holy place, with 
its unapproachable mystery, containing only the tables of the 
law, which it preserved beneath the wings of the mysterious 
symbol, is so symply sublime, that nothing can be altered or 
added without desecrating and debasing it. Its holy place 
had nothing but the shew-bread, the symbol of the most an- 
cient family sacrifices, which were merely feasts. Here stood 
the most simple feast before the eyes of Jehovah. In front of 
it burnt the seven lamps, the symbol of his omniscience, and 
before that again the gold^i altar sent up its clouds of in- 
cense, the symbol of prayer from the most ancient times: 
That, which properly constituted the temple, contained no- 
thing more. The blood of expiation, and that oftered as an 
acknowledgment of tenure and allegiance, flowed only in 
the outer court, and how wisely were all these righjks adapted 
to the welfare of the state? How well defined were his laws ! 
and how unweariedly did he labour to improve them ! and 
notwithstanding all the hindrances, whiah might have dis- 
couraged the most resolute, never abandoned the purpose of 
his life. Even at the last he collected the energies of his 
spirit, reH>rdained his system, and died as a lawgiver, who 
knew his country, and skilfully adapted his institutions to it. 
How wise and judicious too was the plan of his Exodous from 
Egypt I Even the sea fi)rmed a path tor him, which served at 
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the same time for a wall, through which his people could not 
return. Finally what courage, and what a spirit must belong 
to the man, who in a barren desert could control, cultivate, 
and soften a rebeUious multitude of 600,000 men ! Truly 
there arose since no Prophet in Israel like Moses ; the arm of 
the most powerful of them was but the finger of Moses, and 
the most enlightened of them only reflected the glory of his 
countenance. , 

Before thee only do I bow myself, thou heavenly form, more 
exalted, than Moses, the more beautiful, as thou wast more be- 
nign ; the more powerful, as thou didst more conceal thy 
power. With twelve poor, rude and unlearned disciples thon 
didst accomplish more thim Moses with his mighty host, and 
found a kingdom of heaven^ the only kingdom, that from its 
nature can endure forever. For the whole world it was e»^ 
tablished by thee, but only with the smallest beginning. The 
.deed was planted in the earth, which stiS is growing, and 
expanding to diffuse at length that feviving shade, to which 
^ all the Prophets point their predictions, of the future. En^ 
dued with heavenly powers, thou didst come down to the 
earth, and find the predictions of the Prophets meet in thee, 
with courage to fulfil even those of severest import, by pover^ 
ty, by suffering, and by the most shameful death, because in 
this way only could they be fulfilled. Moses and Elias, the di- 
vinest heroes of the ancient world, Conversed with thee upon 
the holy mount, with thee the third, the greatest, and most be- 
nign of all. Thou hast accomplished thine advent, hast ac^ 
eomplished and wih accomplish aU the predictions of the 
Prophets in that work, which» though invisibly, is still and 
ever progressive. It is the sole work of its kind ever aceom- 
l^ished in the world, one whieh no sage, no mighty hero 
could ever accomplish, and whose consciences reach beyond 
the boundaries of time. The beautiful regions of the Pkk 
phets will conduct us oa our way to that kingdom, which he^ 
hath estahlishedi and tawajrdA vhkh v« a^ wm ad7^m{^ 
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OP THE FIRST EDITOR. 

The continuation of this work, greatly as the author de- 
lighted in the employment, and often as he anticipated its 
prosecution,^ unhappily never appeared. He wished for a 
season of leisure to be devoted to it, but it never came. Only 
a few leaves of the commencement of the third part were found 
among his papers, which however I would not willingly suffer 
to be lost, especially as they contain a recapitulation of what • 
has been said in the prei^ious parts, and a brief sketch 
of the remainder, which was to be concluded in the third 
part. The following is the fragment referred to. 



We have now so far prepared the ground, that we may con- 
template to advantage the growth and expansion of that tree 
of Israelitish hopes and prophetic anticipations, on which the 
poetry of the Prophets put forth its flowers. From their pa- 
triarch Abraham downward, the nation indulged the prospect, 
that through their race all the nations of the earth were to 
receive some great and signal blessing. The shepherd race 
went down to Egypt, the patriarch of the twelve tribes turn- 
jed even his dying eyes to the land, where they were destined 
to dwell, and arranged as it were a prophetic chart of their 
dwelling places; but he died, and Joseph, the prince among 
his brethren, also died. The people sunk into a state of bon- 
dage, and almost abandoned the hope even of their own de- 
liverance, much more of being instrumental in blessing all 
other nations. Moses at length delivered them from bondage, 
improved with great labour the rude character of the nation, 
received an earnest of their future conquest, saw the land of 
promise, and died. His painful labours had been limited 
within^ a narrow circle. He was obliged to destroy a few in- 
considerable states, but the world, at large could pot ieel his 
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beoefidal infloeDce. Isnd, after bk denh, but iaqierfecdy 
eooqoered the praued land, and for a loogpmod wasop- 
preved and redhKed to a cooditioo of miaerj, now hj this, 
and now hj tint neigboring people, nntfl a Bon of tlie tribe of 
Jndab arose, and being satiated with die apofl of ^ttioiB ie> 
poMd fainnelf opoo moont Zioo, one of tbe finits of his tri- 
HBipfas. Astarwent forth from Jacob, a sceptre was raised op 
in Inael, which smote the heads of Moab, made conqnest of 
Edom, dispersed and overran die Amalekites, the Kemles, 
and similar tribes. So long as he lired, no <me dared fiiBj 
to arouse the lion, dwagh they r entur ed in some degree to 
excite him. But he died, and his royal mind in the antici|»- 
tkm of death was fiDed with care respecting the fbtare inter* 
ests of his kingdom. Hence God gave him the pnxnise, 
not only that his son should sit opon his thnme, and reign with 
ondistorbed sway hot that a snecessife saries i^ his descend- 
ants should bear the sceptre. This declaration of God dkra* 
ted his hopes, and animated hk heart. It is not only oele> 
brated in sereral Psalms, as a dirine orade respecting the 
fbtore interests of the country and the royal femfly, botthe 
dying king eren in his last song encircles his temples with this 
unfading laurel.* 

With hostile feelings he there reflected upon the malcon- 
tents of his kingdom, on whmn hehad tried ein^ kindness in 
rain, and whom he ccvnsklered imfit and ondesenring sul^ 
jects of farther clemency. Bat with so mnch the greater joy 
did he reflect on the covenant in relation to his own £umljr, 
which God had estaUidied with him, from which the flgnra- 
tive expressions in this last song are taken, and which is. eel* 
ebrated also in the 72d, 89th and l^^d, Psalms. 

Such were the germs, from which the tree of prophetic po» 
etry grew up; the benedictions bestowed upon Abraham, Jo* 
dab, and Datid, and since the two former seemed also coin* 

*3 SaniLXxislf 1. SaailyordSolbe XI sectioa. 
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cident to this .most rietouQus, prosperous, and at the i 
time religious prince, since by his reign, his arrangement of 
divine worship, but e^ciaily. by his Psalms, he formed a 
marked epoch, it was in the nature of things, that his age, 
especially as delineated in his Psalms, should both for the 
Prophets, who formed tiiemselves according to the spirit of 
these songs, and for the people, who sung them, and recalled 
the eyenta of that period with pride, become as it were the 
ideal and model of that, which with more i^endour they pic- 
tured as^till ftiture. The blessing of Abraham was only in ve- 
ry general terms ; too coraprehensiTe, and too spiritual to ad- 
mit of particular represenhtion. Moses was too far removed 
from tbem, though they took from him for their use all the 
mirftcles of the divine interposition, both in Egypt and in the 
deaert, together with the Shechinah. David presented to 
them a character more glorious, and better known ; for the 
people were now accustomed to notions of royalty. The mu- 
tual jealousies of the tribes had ceased, when most of the 
Presets wrote, the ten tribes were ^ready in captivity, and a 
smdl branch of Judah with the royal stock of David was all 
that remained. To this therefore tended the curreiit of pro- 
phecy, and here the streams ifewed together. The views of 
Jacob and Balaam, the victories, the reign, the piety of David, 
repressed in his Psakos, the promise of an endless period of 
peaee and happiness under his posterity, who should succeed 
him, upon the thron^^-all tkese^ circumstances were connectr 
ed with him, and associated him in their minds with their 
glowing conceptions of the friture^ He is often styled in the 
Psalms the son of Jehovah, the first born of God, and was 
enthroned near the dwelling place of God upon his holy moun- 
tain. He brought nations into subjection, had a cultivated 
taste for musick and poetry, and a regard for right, and spake 
of himself in his relation to God with humility and self-abase- 
ment. His posterity were to enjoy a peacefrd kingdom, and 
his seed to reign so \(mg as sun and moon should endure. 
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throughout all generations. Judah, therefore, Darid, Sobv 
mon, and their perpetual successors, were represented in the 
times of the future anointed. Human imagination and poetry 
can operatQ^in no other way. Even higher divine intuitions 
can be expressed by them only under known images and 
signs, and thus the poetry of the Jews naturally employed in 
its representations the treasures of imagery, which it had, and 
especially from the most splendid era of the national history. 
Let us look then at the course embraced in the third part, 
on which we are now to enter. After inquiries respecting the 
political productions ascribed to Solomon, comes the true and 
characteristick spirit of Hebrew* poetry in the writings of the 
Prophets. We shall contemplate the individual characters of 
the Prophets, their favourite conceptions and views, together 
with the circumstances of the age, which served to produce 
them. The various and distinct colourings given to the im- 
[Nrecations and predictions relating to other nations will be 
carefully considered. We shall then examine the change 
produced in their conceptions by the captivity, the altered 
character of the imagery and figurative language, which now 
appeared — and so down to the apocryphal writii^, in so far as 
these, as for example the fourth book of Ezra, have the char- 
acters of poetry. Finally in the last book of the New Testa- 
ment as if by regeneration of all the conceptions and images of 
the ancient Prophets, a new poetical shoot springs up ; and at 
once expands into a tree, blooming with fresh and unfading 
flowers. 
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Aaron as supreme judge, 131 — in the blessing of Moses, 157. 

Abraham as a Prophet, 56. 

Agur's riddle, 266. 

Alliteration, 213. 

Alphabetical writings, origin and antiquity of, 33. 

Angels, 20 — angel of Jehovah, 36— of his presence, 37— nradi- 
ance personified, 68 — as priests, 107. 

Appearance of God to Moses, 36 — ^to the Elders, 39 — to Eli- 
jah, 39 — ^to Isaiah, 40 — to Ezechiel, 41 — to Daniel, 41 — 
different traits in the mode of Divine manifestation in dif- 
ferent ages and to different persons, 42— on Mount Sinai, 
74, 

Asaph, Heman and Jeduthun, 223 — ^Asaph as a Psalmist, 253. 

Balaam, history of, 172 — blessing upon Israel, 174 — ^prc^he* 
cies concerning Moab and other nations, 175 — 178. 

Barak, triumphal song of, 187. 

Behemoth and Leviathan, 19. 

Blessings of Jacob upon the tribes, 141 — '154— of Moses, 
154—163. 

Book of the wars of Jehovah, 179—181. 

Canaan indispensable to the Hebrews, 126— *its influence up« 
on poetry, 128 — ^right of the Israelites to it, 140. 

Circumcision as a national distinction, 94. 

Choral songs and dances, 26— their connexion, 192. 

Daniel, vision of, 41. 
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David, application to him of the blessing pronounced upon 
Judah, 146— brings the Ark of the covenant to Zion, 167-* 
his Psalmsy 224 — his lamentation over Jonathan, 220 — his 
lustcM'y as a Psalmist, 222— character as a Psalmist, 247-^ 
promises to his offspring, 292 — ^his Zion and Jerusalem as 
an ideal of the future, 288 and 303. 

Deborah, her triumphal song, 187. 

Elijah, visions of, ^. 

Fable, its origin and import, 14 — 17-— of Jotham, 200 — spirit 
of Oriental, 202. 

JFamilies united in a tribe, 123. 

Feast of tabernacles, 94. 

Cod, analogy with man, 12 — ^the symbol of fire, 36 — face and ' 
various manifestations of, 37 and 42-word of,v43-guidance 
in the desert, 60-Hjpon Sinai, 68 — Jehovah Sabaoth, 68 — 
his triumphal progress, 70 — in the pillars of fire, 74 — ^pure 
ideas of the divinity, 87--enthroned*on the book of the laws ' 
99 — care of Canaan, 127— theocracy, 128 — in the laws of 
Moses, 135. 

Oods of the heathen, 272. 

Habakkuk's prayer, 77. 

Hannah song of, 216. 

Hebrews as herdsmen, 30 — ^their separation from other nations 
and their national pride, 31. 

Heroick age of the book of Judges, 183. 

High Priest, his office and apparel, 104, 131. 

Jacob in Canaan, 138-*-his benedictions, 141 — his h<^s un* 
acccHnplished, 154. 

Jephtha's daughter, 197. 

Jonathan, his friendship with David, 219. 

Jotham's fable, 200. 

Ifiiraelites in the desert, 139— right to Canaan, 14O-^0orcer6r, 
prohibited among them, 171--under the Judges, 183. 

Korahites, 258. 

Language, Hebrew, its early formation, 32— of poetry concern- 
27# *^ 
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ing the domestick relations, 117, 118. 

Law, the giving of it by Moses. Miracles attending it, 89 — 
purpose, 93, 114 — offerings, 108. 

Lebanon, 152. 

Levi, ground of the choice of this tribe to the priesthood, 131. 

Moses as a Prophet, 43, 57-^his history as a subject for epick 
poetry, 60 — his song at the Red Sea, 65 — his journeying, 
76, 133— his Psalm, 89, 133— founder of the national festi- 
vals, 99 — his tabernacle, 129 — aimed not to form a com- 
mercial or warlike people, 123 — ^his expectation of another 
Prophet like himself, 134 — why he represented his domgs 
as the work of God, 134 — necessity of making ccmquest c^ 
Canaan, 140 — his benedictions, 154 — the hopes expressed 
hi them delusite, 162 — ^his plan respecting Mount Tabor, 
163— prohibited sorcery, 171-— comparison with other men, 
306. 

Musick combined with dancing in the national songs, 195 — 
its eSect upon Saul, 197 — musick of the Psalms, ^^65— mu- 
sick masters appointed by David, 223. ' 

National festivals of the Hebrews, 94. 

•National God of the Hebrews, ^9, 271. 

National pride, 31, 94. 

National assemblies established by Moses, 95. 

Offerngs as an acknowledgment of tenure, 108-— as expia- 
tion for sin, 109. 

Paronomasia in the East, 202 — among the Hebrews, 200-215. 

Passage of the Red Sea, 62, 65, 76. 

Pillars of fire and of doud, 74. 

Poetry of the Hebrews, its origin, 6 — its personifteations and 
fables, 11 , 14 — ^keepe itself free l&om the monstrous and ex- 
travagant, 20 — ^implies previous culture, 28*H]iflQence of 
outward circumstances in forming it, 3 i ts ^ure ideas of 
God and morals, 90 — ^its k>cal character, 126. 

Priests, servants of religion and of the state, IW, I8it-»4he^ 
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attire, 104. 

Prophets, 35 — word of God to them, 43 — messengers of conso- 
lation and affliction, 44 — their signs and symbols, 47— -im- 
port of the name, 49— seers or wise men, 50— -inspired poets, 
50 — ^peculiar to the Hebi«W8, 56 — zealous against luxury, 
124— their local spirit, 126 — difference between the Prophet 
and soothsayer, 175— influence of the Messiah — Psalms on 
the Prophets, 299. 

Psalms, their origin, 222 — purpose, 223— of David, 224 — di- 
vision, 230, 233 — of emotion, 241— didactick, 243 — anony- 
mous, 261 — of degrees, 261 — division into five books, 264 — 
rousick of, 265 — Royal Psalms, 270 — ^their influence on af- 
ter times, 292. 

Riddles among Orientals and specimens of Hebrew, 202 — ^208. 

Realm of death as a poetical representation , 21 . 

Rightsof war, 140. 

Sabbath, its influence on poetry, 115. 

Solomon, condition of Judaea under him,290-his writings, 291. 

Samuel, his history, 42 — his calling, 215— first Prophet after 
Moses, 217 — founder of the schools of the Prophets, 217. 

Satan as conceived in early times, 20, 

Saul under the influence of Musick, 196— -interrogates the 
dead, 198. 

Selah, its import, 267. 

Samson, his character, 185— riddles, 203 — ^paronomasia, 209. 

Sinai, 68, 74 — ^influence on Hebrew Poetry, 68. 

Son of God, its import, 278. 

Tabernacle, a sjrmbolical representation, 99. 

Tabor, 163—165. 

Temple, 113. 

Theocracy, 128—132. 

Thunder, the voice of God, 20. 

Tradition, 16. 

Tree of knowledge, 19. 
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Triumphal 5ongs,17»— 181— of Deborah, 187. 

Urim and Thummim, 104, 182., 

Wife, her relations, 418 — her virtues, 1 19 — Lemuel's praise o 

a virtuous woman, 121. 
Word of God to the Prophets, 43~influence on Hebrew Poetr j 

46. 
Zion, 167 — in poetry, 288. 
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